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ABSTRACT 

This report contains, fourteen papers on a wide range 
of current topics and experinents in speech research, ranging from 
the relationship between speech :and reading to questions of memory 
and perception of speech sounds. The following papers are included: 
"HOW Is Language conveyed by Speech?;" "Reading, the Linguistic 
Process, and Lingvistic Awareness;" "Misreading: .A Search for 
Causes;" "Language codes and Memory Codes;*! "Speech cues and Sign 
Stimuli;*! "On the Evolution of Human Language;" "Distinctive Features 
and Laryngeal Control;" ^Auditory and Linguistic Processes in the 
Perception of Intonation contours;" "Glottal Nodes in Consonant 
Distinctions;" "Voice Timing in Korean Stops;" "Interactions between 
Linguistic and NOnlingoistic Processing;" "Perception of Lingtiistic 
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Masking of Complex Sounds;" and "On the Nature of categorical 
Perception of Speech sounds." A list of recent publications, reports, 
oral papers, and theses is included. . (VM) 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO STATUS REPORT 27 



The first three papers in this Status Report were presented at an 
invitational conference sponsored by NICHD on the Relationships between 
Speech and Learning to Read, A.M. Liberman and J.J. Jenkins were the co- 
chairmen of the conference, which was held at Belmont, Elkridge, Maryland 
May 16-19, 1971. The conference was divided into three sessions deal- 
ing with three closely related topics: (1) the relationship between the 
terminal signals — written characters or speech sounds — and the linguistic 
information they convey; (2) the actual processing of information in the 
linguistic signals and the multiple recodings of these signals; (3) the 
developmental aspects of reading and speech perception. 

The three papers reproduced here with the kind permission of the 
publisher were presented by staff members of Raskins Laboratories. "How 
is Language Conveyed by Speech?" by F.S. Cooper was presented at the first 
session; "Reading, the Linguistic Process, and Linguistic Awareness," by 
I.G. Mattingly, at the second session; and "Misreading: A Search for 
Causes," by D.P. Shankweiler and I.Y. Liberman, at the third session. 
These papers, together with other papers given at the Conference and an 
Introduction by the co-chairmen, will appear in a book edited by J.F. 
Kavanagh and I.G. Mattingly. The book, tentatively entitled Language by 
Ear and by Eye; The Relationships between Speech and Reading , will be 
published by M.I.T. Press. 




How Is Language Conveyed by Speech? 

Franklin S. Cooper 

Hasklns Laboratories, New Haven 



In a conference on the relationships between speech and learning to read. 
It Is surely appropriate to start with reviews of what we now know about 
speech and writing as separate modes of communication. Hence the question 
now before us: How Is language conveyed by speech? The next two papers will 
ask similar questions about writing systems, both alphabetic and nonalpha- 
betlc. The similarities and differences implied by these questions need to 
be considered not only at performance levels, where speaking and listening 
are in obvious contrast with writing and reading, but also at the competence 
levels of spoken and written language. Here, the differences are less obvious, 
yet they may be Important for reading and its successful attainment by the 
young child. 

In attempting a brief account of speech as the vehicle for spoken lan- 
guage, it may be useful first- to give the general point of view from which 
speech and language are here being considered. It is essentially a process 
approach, motivated by the desire to use experimental findings about speech 
to better understand the nature of language. So viewed, language is a com- 
municative process of a special— and especially remarkable—kind. Clearly, 
the total process of communicating information from one person to another 
Involves at least the three main operations of production, transmission, and 
reception. Collectively, these processes have some remarkable properties: 
open-endedness, efficiency, speed, and richness of expression. Other char- 
acteristics that are descriptive of language processes per 3e, at least when 
transmission is by speech. Include the existence of semantlcally "empty" 
elements and a hierarchical organization built upon them; furthermore, as we 
shall see, the progression from level to level involves restructuring opera- 
tions of such complexity that they truly qualify as encodings rather than 
encipherings. The encoded nature of the speech signal is a topic to which we 
shall give particular attention since it may well be central to the relation- 
ship between speech and learning to read. 

The Encoded Nature of Speech 

It is not intuitively obvious that speech really is an encoded signal 
or. Indeed, that it has special properties. Perhaps speech seems so simple 
because it is so common: everyone uses it and had done so since early child- 
hood. In fact, the universality of spoken language and its casual acquisition 
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Paper presented at the Conference on Communicating by Language — The Relation- 
ships between Speech and Learning to Read, at Belmont, Elkrldge, Maryland, 16- 
19 May 1971. To appear in Language by Ear and by Eye: The Relationships be- 
tween Spe ech and Readlne . J.F. Kavanagh and I.G. Mattingly, eds. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press). 
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seduced by the apparent simplicities of acoustic analysis and phonemic repre- 
sentation. The goal seemed obvious: it was to find acoustic invariants in 
speech that matched the phonemes in the message. Although much was learned 
about the acoustic events of speech, and which of them were essential cues 
for speech perception, the supposed invariants remained elusive, just as did 
such promised marvels as the phonetic typewriter. The reason is obvious, 
now that it is understood: the speech signal was assumed to be an acoustic 
cipher, whereas it is, in fact, a code. 

The distinccion is important here as it is in cryptography from which 
the terms are borrowed: "cipher" implies a one-to-one correspondence between 
the miniiaal units of the original and final messages; thus, in Poe's story, 
"The Goldbug," the individual symbols of the mysterious message stood for the 
separate letters of the instructions for finding the treasure. In like manner, 
speech was supposed — erroneously — to comprise a succession of acoustic invari- 
ants that stood for the phonemes of the spoken message. The term "code" implies 
a different and more complex relationship between original and final message. 
The one-to-one relationship between minimal units has disappeared, since it 
is the essence of encoding that the original message is restructured (and 
usually shortened) in ways that are prescribed by an encoding algorithm or 
mechanism. In commercial codes, for example, the "words" of the final message 
may all be six-letter groups, regardless of what they stand for. Correspond- 
ing units of the original message might be a long corporate name, a commonly 
used phrase, or a single word or symbol. The restructuring, in this case, is 
done by substitution, urging a code book. There are other methods of encoding — 
more nearly like speech — which restructure the message in a more or less con- 
tinuous manner, hence, with less variability in the size of unit on which the 
encoder operates. It may then be possible to find rough correspondences be- 
tween input and output elements, although the latter will be quite variable 
and dependent on context. Further, a shortening of the message may be achieved 
by collapsing it so that there is temporal overlap of the original units; this 
constitutes parallel transmission in the sense that there is, at every instant 
of time, information in the output about several units of the input. A prop- 
erty of such codes is that the output is no longer segmentable, i.e., it can- 
not be divided into pieces that match units of the input. In this sense also 
the one-to-one relationship has been lost in the encoding process. 

The restructuring of spoken language has been described at length by 
Liberman at al. (1967). An illustration of the encoded nature of the speech 
can be seen in Figure 1, from a recent article (Liberman, 1970). It shows a 
schematic spectrogram that will, if turned back into sound by a speech synthe- 
sizer, say "bag" quite clearly. This is a simpler display of frequency, time, 
and intensity than one would find in a spectrogram of the word as spoken by a 
human being, but it captures the essential pattern. The figure shows that 
the influence of the initial and final consonants extend so far into the vowel 
that they overlap even with each other, and that the vowel influence extends 
throughout the syllable. The meaning of ^'influerce" becomes clear when one 
examines comparable patterns for syllables with other consonants or another 
vowel: thus, the pattern for "gag" has a U-shaped second formant, higher at 
its center than the midpoint of the second formant shown for "bag"; likewise 
changing the vowel, as in "bog," lowers the frequency of the second formaut 
not only at the middle of the syllable but at the beginning and end as well. 

Clearly, the speech represented by these spectrographic patterns is not 
an acoustic cipher, i.e., the physical signal is not a succession of sounds 
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Parallel Transmission of Phonetic Segments 
After Encoding (by the Rules of Speech) 
to the Level of Sound 
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that stand for phonemes. There Is no place to cut the syllable '^ag" that 
will isolate separate portions for and "a" and "g." The syllable is 
carrying information about all of them at the sane time (parallel transmis- 
sion), and each is affected by its neighbors (context dependence). In short, 
the phonetic string has been restructured, or encoded, into a new element at 
the acoustic level of the speech signal* 

But is speech the only part of language that is encoded? Liberman's ar- 
ticle, from which the illustration was drawn, asserts that comparable proc- 
esses operate throughout language; that the encoding of speech and the trans- 
formations of syntactic and phonological structures are broadly similar and 
equally a part of the grammar. Thtis, Figure 2 from the same article shows 
diagramatically the kind of restr<icturing and temporal compression that occurs 
in the syntactic conversion between deep and surface structure. Conventional 
orthography is used to represent the three deep-structure sentences and the 
single composite sentence at the surface, .igain, there are overlapping 
domains, and compactnep,^ has been bought at the price of substantial changes 
in structure. ! 

Encoding and Decoding 

We see then, in all of spoken language, a very substantial degree of en- 
codir«. Why should this be so? Does it serve a purpose, or is it merely an 
unavoidable consequence of man's biological nature, or both? We have seen, 
in speech, that there is a temporal telescoping of the phonetic string into 
syllables and that this speeds communication; also, at the level of syntax, 
that there is a comparable collapsing of the deep structures into surface 
structures, with further gains in speed. Moreover, there are cognitive ad- 
vantages that may be even more important, and that may explain why the en- 
coding seems to have been done in stages, resulting in an hierarchical struc- 
ture for language. George Miller (1956) has given us "an account of how the 
magic of encoding lets us deal with substantial quantities of information in 
spite of limited memory capacity. 

These are Impressive advantages, but the price seems very high. We 
would suppose, from the foregoing, that the task of the person who listens 
to speech is staggeringly difficult: he must somehow deal with a signal 
that is an encoding of an encoding of an encoding.... Indeed, the diffi- 
culties are very real, as many people have discovered in trying to build 
speech recognizers or automatic parsing programs. But the human being does 
it so easily that we can only suppose he has access to full knowledge (even 
if implicit) of the coding relationships. These' relationships, or a model of 
the processes by which the encoding is done, could fully rationalize for him 
the Involved relation of speech signal to underlying message and so provide 
the working basis for his personal speech decoder (liberman, 1970). 

Our primary interest is, of course, in how speech is perceived, since 
this is where we would expect to find relationships with reading and its ac- 
quisition. It is not obvious that a person's Implicit knowledge of how his 
own speech is produced might help to explain how another's speech can be per- 
ceived. Actually, we think that it does, although, even without such a premise, 
one would need to know how the encoding is done, since that Is what the decoder 
must undo. So, before we turn to a discussion of how speech is perceived, let 
us first consider how it is produced. 
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The Making of Spoken Language 



Our aim is to trace in a general way the events that befall a message 
from its inception as an idea to its expression as speech. Much will be ten- 
tative, or even wrong, at the start but can be more definite in the final 
stages of speech production. There, where our interest is keenest, the ex- 
perimental evidence is well handled by the kinds of models often used by com- 
munications engineers. This, together with the view that speech is an in- 
tegral part of language, suggests that we might find it useful to extrapolate 
a communications model to all stages of language production. 

The conventional block diagram in Figure 3 can serve as a way of indi- 
cating that a message (carried on the connecting lines) undergoes sequential 
transformations as it travels through a succession of processors. The figure 
shows a simple, linear arrangement of the principal processors (the blocks 
with heavy outlines) that are needed to produce spoken language and gives 
descriptions (in the blocks with light outlines) of the changing form of the 
message as it moves from processor to processor on its way to the outside 
world. The diagram is adapted from Liberman (1970) and is based (in its cen- 
tral portions) on the general -view of language structure proposed by Chomsky 
and his colleagues (Chomsky, 1957, 1965; Chomsky and Miller, 1963). We can 
guess that a simple, linear process of this kind will serve only as a first 
approximation; in particular, it lacks the feedback and feedforward paths 
that we would expect to find in a real-life process. 

We know quite well how to represent the final (acoustic) form of a mes- 
sage—as sumed, for convenience, to be a sentence—but not how to describe its 
initial form. S*, then, syinbolizes both the nascent sentence and our igno- 
rance about its prelinguistic form. The operation of the semantic processor 
IS likewise .mcertain, but its output should provide the deep structure—cor- 
responding to the three simple sentences shown for illustration— on which syn- 
tactic operations will later be performed. Presumably, then, the semantic 
processor will somehow select and rearrange both lexical and relational in- 
formation that is implicit in S*, perhaps in the form amantic feature 
matrices. 



The intermediate and end results of the next two operations, labeled 
Syntax and Phonology, have been much discussed by generative grammarians. 
For present purposes, it is enough to note that the first of them, syntactic 
processing, is usually viewed as a two-stage operation, yielding firstly a 
phrase-structure representation in which related items have been grouped and 
labeled, and secondly a surface-structure representation which has been shaped 
by various transformations into an encoded string of the kind indicated in 
the figure (again, by its plain English counterpart) . Some consequences of 
the restructuring of the message by the syntactic processor are that (1) a 
linear sequence has been constructed from the unordered cluster of units in 
the deep structure and (2) there has been the telescoping of the structure, 
hence encoding, that we saw in Figure 2 and discussed in the previous section. 

Further restructuring of the message occurs in the phonological processor. 
It converts (encodes) the more or less abstract units of its input into a time- 
ordered array of feature states, i.e., a matrix showing the State of each fea- 
ture for each phonetic event in its turn. An alternate representation would 
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A Process Model for the Production of Spoken Language 
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—DEEP STRUCTURE— 
The man sings. The man married the girl. The girl is pretty 
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—SURFACE STRUCTURE— 
The man who Sings married the pretty girl. 

i 



PHONOLOGY 



—PHONETIC STRUCTURE— 
69 man hu sfqz mserid 5a prir*i g»l. 
fCorresporiding Feature Motrixl 
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—ACOUSTIC STRUCTURE- 
SOUND: 
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be a phonetic string that is capable of emerging at least into the external 
world as a written phonetic transcription. 

This is about where contemporary grammar stops, on the basis that the 
conversion into speech from either the internal or external phonetic repre- 
sentation—although it requires human intervention— is straightforward and 
essentially trivial. But we have seen, with "bag" of Figure 1 as an example, 
that the spoken form of a message is a heavily encoded version of its phonetic 
form. This implies processing that is far from trivial— just how far is sug- 
gested by Figure 4, which shows the major conversions required to transform 
an internal phonetic representation into the external acoustic waveforms of 
speech. We see that the speech processor, represented by a single block in 
Figure 3, comprises several subprocessors, each with its own function: first- 
ly, the abstract feature matrices of the phonetic structure must be given phy- 
siological substance as neural signals (commands) if they are to guide and 
control the production of speech; these neural commands then bring about a 
pattern of muscle contractions; these, in- turn, cause the articulators to move 
and the vocal tract to assume a succession of shapes; finally, the vocal-tract 
shape (and the acoustic excitation due to air flow through the glottis or other 
constrictions) determines the spoken sound. 

Where, in this sequence of operations, does the encoding occur? If we 

ouSlow ^r?rf ^^^f ''!^"T°'^''°'^ processor, starting from the acoustic 
outflow--we find that the relationships between speech waveform and vocal- 
essentially one-to-one at every moment and can be computed, 
though the computations are complex (Fant, 1960; Flanagan, 1965). However 
at the next higher stop-the conversion of muscle contractions into vocal- 
tract shapes--there is substantial encoding: each new set cf contractions 
lltlll ''^i!^^'^ configuration and state of motion already exist as the 

result of preceding contractions, and it typically occurs before the last 
set is ended, with the result that the shape and motion of the tract at any 
instant represent the merged effects of past and present events. This alone 

IZlLrr' f?" °' ""'^"''"^ ^^eure 1, but whether it 

accounts for all of it, or only a part, remains to be seen. 

neurJtZZl^^T ""''^ encoding in the next higher conversion-from 

?he mi.c?^ . ^v,"""'^^ contraction-at least in terms of the identities of 
the muscles and the temporal order of their activation. However, the con- 

leveJ or'tri ^" ^^^^^ ^° preplanning at the ne^t highe? 

level or to local adjustment, via gamma-efferent feedback, to produce only 
so much contraction as is needed to achieve a target length. 

. „ l^^ conversion-from features to neural commands-we en- 

JatWhJr '^'"P"^'^^ problems: one involves functional, physiological re- 

ih^^ Sm^'/"^'""'^ ^^^^ ^^^^ been considering, except 

location in the nervous system puts them well beyond the reach of 

llZZl T'^^l^T^i r'^"*^"- °^b" t° do ^ith the boundary 

t^TZ rTr-l ^ ! description. A characteristic of this boundary is tS 
SocfssorL^^tln <°5,«^\Phonetic transcription) provided by the phonological 
feature ^h^t T ""P"^*^ ^^^^ physiological type of 

fwl of ^« "««dea as an input to the feature-to-command conversion! The 

a^eluUv co^^rt^^'' ^e that the two sets of features 

are fully congruent, i.e., that the features at the output of the phonology will 
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Again, the message flows from top to bottom through successive 
processors (the blocks with heavy outlines), with intermediate 
descriptions given (in the blocks with light outlines). 

Fig 



map directly onto the distinctive components of the articulatory gestures. 
Failing some such simple relationship, translation or restructuring would 
be required in greater or lesser degree to arrive at a set of features 
which are "real" in a physiological sense. The requirement is for features 
rather than segmental (phonetic) units, since the output of the conversion 
we are considering is a set of neural commands that go in parallel to the 
muscles of several essentially independent articulators. Indeed, it is only 
because the features—and the articulators — operate in this parallel manner 
that speech can be fast- even though the articulators are slow. 

The simplistic hypothesis noted above, i.e., that there may be a direct 
relationship between the phonological features and characteristic parts of 
the gesture, has the obvious advantage that it would avoid a substantial 
amount of encoding in the total feature-to-command conversion. Even so, two 
complications would remain. In actual articulation, the gestures must be 
coordinated into a smoothly flowing pattern of motion which will need the 
cooperative activity of various muscles (in addition to those principally 
involved) in ways that depend on the current state of the gesture, i.e., in 
ways that are context dependent. Thus, the total neuromotor, representation 
will show, some degree of restructuring even on a moment-to-moment basis. 
There is a further and more Important sense in which encoding is to be ex- 
pected: if speech is to flow smoothly, a substantial amount of preplanning 
must occur, in addition to moment-by-moment coordination. We know, indeed, 
that this happens for the segmental components over units at least as large 
as the syllable and for the suprasegmentals over units at least as large as 
the phrase. Most of these coordinations will not be marked in the phonetic 
structure and so must be supplied by the feature-to-command conversion. 
What we see at this level, then, is true encoding over a longer span of the 
utterance than the span affected by lower-level conversions and perhaps 
some further restructuring even within the shorter span. 

There is ample evidence of encoding over still longer stretches than 
those affected by the speech processor. The sentence of Figure 2 provides 
an example—one which Implies processor and conversion operations that lie 
higher in the hierarchical structure of language than does speech. There is 
no reason to deny these processors the kind of neural machinery that was 
assumed for the feature-to-command conversion; however, we have very little 
experimental access to the mechanisms at these levels, and we can only infer 
the structure and operation from behavioral studies and from observations of 
normal speech. 

In the foregoing account of speech production, the emphasis has been on 
processes and on models for the various conversions. The same account could 
also be labeled a grammar in the sense that it specifies relationships be- 
tween representations of the message at successive stages. It will be im- 
portant, in the conference discussions on the relationship of speaking to 
reading, that we bear in mind the difference between the kind of description 
used thus far~a process grammar— and the descriptions given, for example, 
by a generative transformational grammar. In the latter case, one is dealing 
with formal rules that relate successive representations of the luessage, but 
there is now no basis for assuming that these rules mirror actual processes. 
Indeed, proponents of generative grammar are careful to point out that such 
an Implication is not intended; unfortunately, their terminology is rich in 
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sSSs Tl±l TJ^ ^^l"" active operations and cause-and-effect relation- 
ships. This can lead to confusion in discussions about the processes that 
are Involved in listening and reading and how they n^ake con tact^lth e ach 
wJJh ;on.f L'rl 7 f '° '""^ descriptions of rule-based gramars 
refLct h^! '^'f "J'^ experimental data and model mechanises that 

reflect, however crudely, the real-life processes of language behavior 

Perception of Speech 

^ .1 u""! ^^""^ ^° earlier point, slightly rephrased: how can perceo- 
Tll^ ^-^'^^^^ P°-ibly cope with speech signals that are as fast and com- 

ciSent eJfir r °" '"'f' '"^'^^ ^^^'"^ "'^^^l «^heme of most 

■ tSr^^.M % ^l^^"" question is that perception somehow borrows 

the machinery of production. The explanations differ in various wavs but 
the similarities substantially outweigh the differences? ^ ' 

There was a time, though, when acoustic processing per se was thought 
terns'see^ '''f' Perception. It was tempting to su^s^t^at tSe pat- 
terns seen in spectrograms could be recognized as patterns m audition iust 
^^iV . °" ^55^>- 0" ^ '"O" ^ alytic lev e?. the distinc- 

a basirford'ire'c'f 'M^'^ (^5"> --^^ '° 

string aLo L^. ^''''/"f ^"^'^'"S °f '^he phoneme 

teJs?v;iv in /L'J\T^'''J' spectrographic patterns were used ex- 

^957^ Mbe^^.n It ^ ^Z.^'^l '^""^ ^^^^^^^ perception (Liberman. 

Jroachis SlectL ; ' P"^^>- of these ap-* 

mentioned ^ T '^^^ ^"^^ ^^^^^h we have already 

fuJiess for s.eLri "'If T"''"'^ invariants in speech and in their use- 
rumess for speech recognition by man or machine. 

searrf ?n^^r'^^ """"f °" ^^^^""^ ^"PP°" '^his faith. Although the 

be more easn: de^cr'Jh h'?" "'f -"-sful. the cues that were found could . 
lornf " . I 'bribed in articulatory than in acoustic terms. Even "the 
et al' 195?^ ^T't^'^'l " ^^^'^ articulatory correlate (Selattre 

a basi:' for ^"^^ °^ articulation over acoustic pattern as 

always a oL ?r? P""^-P'^^°"/^« ^^^y to Justify since there was almost 
ceptlons to ;^m; '^°"^«P°"'^^"" between the two. there were occasional ex- 
^hP^P % i concurrence which pointed to an articulatory basis, and 

^Jes oHhirklnr.'rr"."/"'"'^ '"^"^^^ °' ^^^^^^^ perception. Older theo- 
Ln . l"^^ ^'^'^"^^ activity (though perhaps minimal 

flr^tJo^^r^m'^^ ^P^^'^'' ''^ feedback'of sensoryl^- 

formation from the periphery to let the listener know what both he and the 

oH "^^^^^^ formulation that Liberman (Ss 7 gave 

lL^ /h^°'^y ^° account for the data about acoustic cues was quite Jn- 

sary'el'^ien^:"''''^''' ^° P-iPh-> as'a Lci:. 

All of this [information about exceptional cases] strongly sug- 
gests... that speech is perceived by reference to articulation-- 
™phJ 'k''?^'' the articulatory movements and their sensory effects 
TJitT J"^^" acoustic stimulus and the event we call per- 
ception. In its extreme and old-fashioned form, this view says 
that we overtly mimic the incoming speech sounds and then respond 
to the appropriate receptive and tactile stimuli that are produced 
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by our own articulatory movements. For a variety of reasons such 
an extreme position is wholly untenable, and if we are to deal 
with perception in the adult, we must assume that the process is 
somehow short-circuited — that is, that the reference to articula- 
tory movements and their sensory consequences must somehow occur 
in the brain without getting out into the periphery, (p. 122) 

A further hypothesis about how the mediation might be accomplished 
(Liberman et al. , 1968) supposes that there is a spread of neural activity 
within and among sensory and motor networks so that some of the same inter- 
locking nets are active whether one is speaking (and listening to his own 
speech) or merely listening to speech from someone else. Hence, the neural 
activity initiated by listening, as it spreads to the motor networks, could 
cause the whole process of production to be started up just as it would be 
in speaking (but with spoken output suppressed); further, there vould be the 
appropriate interaction with those same neural mechanisms — whatever they are 
— by which one is ordinarily aware of what he is saying when he himself is 
the speaker. This is equivalent, insofar as awareness of another *s speech 
is concerned, to running the production machinery backward, assuming that 
the interaction between sensory and motor networks lies at about the lin- 
guistic level of the features (represented neurally, of course) but that the 
linkage to awareness is at some higher level and in less primitive terms. 
Whether or not such an hypothesis about the role of neural mechanisms in 
speaking and listening can survive does not really affect the main point of 
a more general motor theory, but it can serve here as an example of the kind 
of machinery that is implied by a motor theory and as a basis for comparison 
with the mechanisms that serve other theoretical formulations. 

The model for speech perception proposed by Stevens and Halle (1967; 
Halle and Stevens, 1962) also depends heavily on mechanisms of production. 
The analysis-by-synthesis procedure was formulated initially in computer 
terms, though funtional parallels with biological mechanisms were also con- 
sidered. The computer-like description makes it easier to be specific about 
the kinds of mechanisms that are proposed but somewhat harder to project the 
model into a human skull. 

It is unnecessary to trace in detail the operation of the analysis-by- 
synthesis modeljbut Figure 5, from Stevens^s (1960) paper on the subject, 
can serve as a reminder of much that is already familiar. The processing 
within the first loop (inside the dashed box) compares spectral information 
received from the speech input and held in a temporary store with spectral 
information generated by a model of the articulatory mechanism (Model I). 
This model receives its instructions from a control unit that generates 
articulatory states and uses heuristic processes to select a likely one on 
the basis of past history and the degree of mismatch that is reported to it 
by a comparator. The articulatory description that is used by Model I (and 
passed on to the next loop) might have any one of several representations: 
acoustical , in terms of the normal modes of vibration of the vocal tract; or 
anatomical , descriptive of actual vocal-tract configurations; or neurophysi- 
ological, specifying control signals that would cause the vocal tract to 
change shape. Most of Stevens *s discussion deals with vocal-tract configura- 
tion (and excitation); hence, he treats comparisons in the second loop as 
between input configurations (from the preceding loop) and those generated 
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by an articulatory control (Model II) that could also be used to drive a 
vocal-tract-analog synthesizer external to the analysis-by-synthesls system. 
There is a second controller, again with dual functions: it generates a 
string of phonetic elements that serve as the input to Model II, and it ap- 
plies heuristics to select, from among the possible phonetic strings, one 
that will maintain an articulatory match at the comparator. 

A virtue of the analysis-by-synthesis model is that its components have 
explicit functions, even though some of these component units are bound to 
be rather complicated devices. The comparator, explicit here, is Implicit 
in a neural network model in the sense that some neural nets will be aroused 
—and others will not — on the basis of degree of similarity between the 
firing patterns-^f the selected nets and the incoming pattern of neural ex- 
citation. Comparisons and decisions of this kind may control the spread of 
excitation throughout all levels of the neural mechanism, just as a sophis- 
ticated guessing game is used by the analysis-by-synthesis model to work its 
way, stage by stage, to a phonetic representation — and presumably on up- 
stream to consciousness. In short, the two models differ substantially in 
the kinds of machinery they invoke and. the degree of expllcitness that this 
allows in setting forth the underlying philosophy: they differ very little 
in the reliance they put on the mechanisms of production ld do most of the 
work of perception. 

The general point of view of analysis-by-synthesis is incorporated in 
the constructionist view of cognitive processes in general, with speech per- 
ception as an interesting special case. Thus, Neisser, in the introduction 
to Cognitive Psychology , says 

The central assertion is that seeing, hearing, and remembering 
are all acts of construction, which may make more or less use of 
stimulus information depending on circumstances. The constructive 
processes are assumed to have two stages, of i^hich the first is 
fast, crude, wholistic, and parallel while the second is deliber- 
ate, attentive, detailed, and sequential. (1967, p. 10). 

It seems difficult to come to grips with the specific mechanisms (and 
their functions) that the constructivists would use in dealing with spoken 
language to make the total perceptual process operate. A significant fea- 
ture, though,, is the assumption of a two-stage process, with the consi;ructive 
act initiated on the basis of rather crude information. In this, it differs 
from both of the models that we have thus far considered. Either model 
could, if need be, tolerate input data 'that are somewhat rough and noisy, 
but both are designed to work best with "clean" data, since they operate 
first on the detailed structure of the input and then proceed stepwise to- 
ward a more global form of the message. 

Stevens and House (in press) have proposed a model for speech perception 
that is, however, much closer to the constructionist view of the process than 
was the early analysis-by-synthesis model of Figure 5. It assumes that spo- 
ken language has evolved in such a way as to use auditory distinctions and 
attributes that are well matched to optimal performances of the speech gener- 
ating mechanism; also, that the adult listener has command of a catalog of 
correspondences between the auditory attributes and the articulatory gestures 
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(of approximately syllabic length) that give rise to them when he is a speak- 
er. Hence, the listener can, by consulting his catalog, infer the speaker's 
gestures. However, some further analysis is needed to arrive at the phono- 
logical features, although their correspondence with articulatory events will 
often be quite close. In any case, this further analysis allows the "con- 
struction (by a control unit) of a tentative hypothesis about the sequence 
of linguistic units and the constituent structure of the utterance. The hy- 
pothesis, plus the generative rules possessed by every speaker of the lan- 
guage, can then yield an articulatory version of the utterance. In percep- 
tion, actual articulation is suppressed but the information about it goes to 
a comparator where it is matched against the articulation inferred from the 
incoming speech. If both versions match, the hypothesized utterance is con- 
firmed; if not, the resulting error signal guides the control unit in modify- 
ing the hypothesis. Clearly, this model employs analysis-by-synthesis prin- 
ciples. It differs from earlier models mainly in the degree of autonomy 
Lhat the control unit has in constructing hypotheses and in the linguistic 
level and length of utterance that are involved. 

The approach to speech perception taken by Chomsky and Halle (1968) also 
invokes analysis by synthesis^ with even more autonomy in the construction of 
hypotheses; thus. 

We might suppose. . .that a correct description of perceptual proc- 
esses would be something like this. The hearer makes use of cer- 
tain cues and certain expectations to determine the syntactic 
structure and semantic content of an utterance. Given a hypothe- 
sis as to its syntactic structure—in particular its surface 
structure—he uses the phonological principles that he controls 
to determine a phonetic shape. The hypothesis will then be ac- 
cepted if it is not too radically at variance with the acoustic 
material, where the range of permitted discrepancy may vary wide- 
ly with conditions and many individual factors. Given acceptance 
of such a hypothesis, what the hearer "hears" is what is inter- 
nally generated by the rules. That is, he will "hear" the pho- 
netic shape determined by the postulated syntactic structure and 
the internalized rules. (p. 24) 

This carries the idea of analysis by synthesis in constructionist form 
almost to the. point of saying that only the grosser cues and expectations are 
needed for perfect reception of the message (as the listener would have said 
it), unless there is a gross mismatch with the input information, which is 
otherwise largely ignored. This extension is made explicit with respect to 
the perception of stress. Mechanisms are not provided, but they would not be 
expected in a rule-oriented account. 

In all the above approaches, the complexities inherent in the acoustic 
signal are dealt with indirectly rather than by postulating a second mecha- 
nism (at least as complex as the production machinery) to perform a straight- 
forward auditory analysis of the spoken message. Nevertheless, sane analysis 
is needed to provide neural signals from the auditory system for use in gen- 
erating hypotheses and in error comparisons at an appropriate stage of the 
production process. Obviously, the need for analysis will be least if the 
comparisons are made as far down in the production process as possible. It 
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may be, though, that direct auditory analysis plays a larger role. Stevens 
(1971) has postulated that the analysis is done (by auditory property detec- 
tors) in terms of acoustic features that qualify as distitictive features of 
the language, since they are both inherently distinctive and directly related 
to stable articulatory states. Such an auditory analysis might not yield 
complete information about the phonological features of running speech, but 
enough, nevertheless, to activate analysis-by-synthesis operations. Compari- 
sons could then guide the listener to self-generation of the correct message. 
Perhaps Dr. Stevens will give us an expanded account of this view of speech 
perception in his discussion of the present paper. 

All these models for perception, despite their differences, have in com- 
mon a listener who actively participates in producing speech as well as in 
listening to it in order that he may compare his internal utterances with the 
incoming one. It may be that the comparators are the functional component of 
central interest in using any of these models to understand how reading is 
done by adults and how it is learned by children. The level (or levels) at 
which comparisons are made—hence, the size and kind of unit compared— deter- 
mines how far the analysis of auditory (and visual) information has to be 
carried, what must be held in- short-term memory, and what units of the child's 
spoken language he is aware of — or can be taught to be aware of — in relating 
them to visual entities. 

Can we guess what these units might be, or at least what upper and lower 
bouiids would be consistent with the above models of the speech process? It 
is the production side of the total process to which attention would turn 
most naturally, given the primacy ascribed to it in all that has been said 
thus far. We have noted that the final representation of the message, before 
it leaves the central nervous system on its way to the muscles, is an array 
of features and a corresponding (or derived) pattern of neural commands to 
the articulators. Thus, the features would appear to be the smallest units 
of production that are readily available for comparison with units derived 
from auditory analysis. But we noted also that smoothly flowing articulation 
requires a restructuring of groups of features into syllable- or word-size 
units, hence, these might serve instead as the units for comparison. In 
either case, the lower bound on duration would approximate that of a syllable. 

The upper bound may well be set by auditory rather than productive pro- 
cesses. Not only would more sophisticated auditory analysis be required to 
match higher levels— and longer strings — of the message as represented in 
production, but also the demands on short-term memory capacity would increase. 
The latter alone could be decisive, since the information rate that is needed 
to specify the acoustic signal is very high— indeed, so high that some kind 
of auditory processing must be done to allow the storage of even word-length 
stretches. Thus, we would guess that the capacity of short-term memory for 
purely auditory forms of the speech signal would set an upper bound on dura- 
tion hardly greater than that of words or short phrases. The limits, after 
c onversion to linguistic form , are however substantially longer, as they 
would have to be for effective communication. 

Intuitively, these minimal units seem about right: words, syllables, or 
short phrases seem to be what we say, and hear ourselves saying, when we talk. 
Moreover, awareness of these as minimal units is consistent with the reference- 
to-production models we have been considering, since all of production that 
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lies below the first comparator has been turned over to bone-and-muscle 
mechanisms (aided, perhaps, by ganma-eff erent feedback) and so Is Inacces- 
sible In any direct way to the neural mechanisms responsible for awareness. 
As adults, we know how to "analyze" speech into still smaller (phonetic) 
segments, but this Is an acquired skill and not one to be expected of the 
young child. 

Can It be that the child's level of awareness of minimal units In 
speech Is part of his problem in learning to read? Words should pose no 
serious problem so long as the total inventory remains small and the visual 
symbols are sufficiently dissimilar. But phonic methods, to help him deal 
with a larger vocabulary, may be assuming an awareness that he does not have 
of the phonetic segments of speech, especially his own speech. If so, per- 
haps learning to read comes second to learning to speak and listen with 
awareness. This is a view that Dr. Mattlngly will, I believe, develop~ln 
depth. It can serve here as an example of the potential utility of models of 
the speech process in providing insights into relationships between speech 
and learning to read. 

• In Conclusion 

The emphasis here has been on the processes of speaking and listening as 
integral parts of the total process of conmunlcating by spoken language. This 
concentration on speech reflects both its role as a counterpart to reading and 
its accessibility via experimentation. The latter point has not been exploit- 
ed in the present account, but it is nonetheless important as a reason for 
focusing on this aspect of language. Most of the unit processors that were 
attributed to speech in the models we have been discussing can, indeed, be 
probed experimentally: thus, with respect to the production of speech, elec- 
tromyography and cinefluorography have much to say about how the articulators 
are moved into the observed configurations, and sound" spectrograms give high- 
ly detailed accounts of the dynamics of articulation and acoustic excitation; 
examples with respect to speech perception include the use of synthetic 
speech in discovering the acoustic cues inherent in speech; and of dichotlc 
methods for evading peripheral effects in order to overload the central pro- 
cessor and so to study its operation. Several of the papers to follow will 
deal with comparable methods for studying visual information processing. 
Perhaps the emphasis given here to processes and to the Interdependence of 
perception and production will provide a useful basis for considering the 
linkages between reading and speech. 
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Reading, I think, is a rather remarkable phenomenon. The more we learn 
about speech and language, the more it appears that linguistic behavior is 
highly specific. The possible forms of natural language are very restricted; 
its acquisition and function are biologically determined (Chomsky, 1965). 
There is good reason to believe that special neural machinery is intricately 
linked to the vocal tract and the ear, the output and input devices used by 
all normal human beings for linguistic communication (Liberman et al*, 1967)* 
It is therefore rather surprising to find that a minority of human beings can 
also perform linguistic functions by means of the hand and the eye* If we had 
never observed actual reading or writing we would probably not believe these 
activities to be possible. Faced with the fact, we ought to suspect that some 
special kind of trick is involved* What-JLwant to discuss is this trick, and 
what lies behind it — the relationship of the process of reading a language to 
the processes of speaking and listening to it* My view is that this relation- 
ship is much more devious than it is generally assumed to be. Speaking and 
listening are primary linguistic activities, reading is a secondary and rather 
special sort of activity which relies critically upon the reader's awareness 
of these primary activities. 

The usual view, however, is that reading and listening are parallel pro- 
cesses. Written text is input by eye, and speech, by ear, but at as early a 
stage as possible, consistent with this difference in modality, the two inputs 
have a common internal representation. From this stage onward, the two pro- 
cesses are identical. Reading is ordinarily learned later than speech; this 
learning is therefore essentially an intermodal transfer, the attainment of 
skill in doing visually what one already knows how to do auditorily. As Fries 
(1962 :xv) puts it 

Learning to read... is not a process of learning new or other language 
signals than those the child has already learned. The language signals 
are all the same. The difference lies in the medium through which 
the physical stimuli make contact with his nervous system. In 
"talk" the physical stimuli of the language signals make their con- 
tact by means of sound waves received by the ear. In reading, the 
physical stimuli of the same language signals consist of graphic 
shapes that make their contact with the nervous system through light 
waves received by the eye. The process of learning to read is the 
process of transfer from the auditory signs for language signals which 
the child has already learned, to the new visual signs for the same signals. 
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Something like this view appears to be shared by many who differ about 
other aspects of reading, even about the nature of the linguistic activity 
Involved. Thus Bloomfield (1942), Fries, and others assume that the produc- 
tion and perception of speech are inversely related processes of encoding 
and decoding, and take the same view of writing and reading. They believe 
that the listener extracts the phonemes or "unit speech sounds" from speech, 
forms them Into morphemes and sentences, and decodes the message. Similarly, 
the reader produces. In response to the text, either audible unit speech 
sounds or, in silent reading, "internal substitute movements" (Bloomfield, 1942r 
103) which he treats as phonemes and so decodes the message. Fries 's model 
is similar to Bloomfield 's except that his notion of a phoneme is rather more 
abstract; it Is a member of a set of contrasting elements, conceptually distinct 
from the medium which conveys it. This medium is the acoustic signal for the 
listener, the line of print for the reader. For Fries as for Bloomfield, 
acquisition of both the spoken and written language requires development of 
•high-speed recognition responses" to stimuli which "sink below the threshold 
of attention" (Fries, 1962 :xvi) when the responses have become habitual. 

More recently, however, the perception of speech has come to be regarded 
by many as an "active" process basically similar to speech production. The 
listener understands what is said through a process of "analysis by synthesis" 
(Stevens and Halle, 1967). Parallel proposals have accordingly been made for 
reading. Thus Hochberg and Brooks (1970) suggest that once the reader can 
visually discriminate letters and letter groups and has mastered the phoneme- 
grapheme correspondences of his writing system, he uses the same hypothesis- 
testing procedure in reading as he does in listening [Goodman's (1970) view 
of reading as a "psycholinguistic guessing game" is a similar proposal] . Though 
the model of linguistic processing is different from that of Bloomfield and 
Fries, the assumption of a simple parallel between reading and listening remains, 
and the only differences mentioned are those assignable to modality, for example, 
the use which the reader uiakes of peripheral vision, which has no analog in 
listening . 

While it is clear that reading somehow employs the same linguistic processes 
as listening, it does not follow that the two activities are directly analogous. 
There are, in fact, certain differences between the two processes which cannot 
be attributed simply to the difference of modality and which therefore make 
difficulties for the notion of a straightforward intermodal parallel. Most of 
these differences have been pointed out before, notably by Liberman et al. 
(1967) and Liberman (in Kavanagh, 1968). But I think reconsideration of them 
will help us to arrive at a better understanding of reading. 

To begin with, listening appears to be a more natural way of perceiving 
language than reading; "listening is easy and reading is hard" (Liberman, in 
Kavanagh, 1968:119). We know that all living languages are spoken languages 
and that every normal child gains the ability to understand his native speech 
as part of a maturational process of language acquisition. In fact we must 
suppose that, as a prerequisite for language acquisition, the child has some 
kind of innate capability to perceive speech. In order to extract from the 
utterances of others the "primary linguistic data" which he needs for acquisi- 
tion, he must have a "technique for representing input signals" (Chomsky, 1965: 
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In contrast, relatively few languages are written languages. In general, 
children must be deliberately taught to read and write, and despite this teach^ 
ing, many of them fail to learn. Someone who has been unable to acquire lan- 
guage by listening — a congenitally deaf child, for instance — will hardly be 
able to acquire it through reading; on the contrary, as Liberraan and Furth 
(in Kavanagh, 1968) point out, a child with a language deficit owing to deaf- 
ness will have great difficulty learning to read properly. 

The apparent naturalness of listening does not mean that it is in all 
respects a more efficient process. Though many people find reading difficult, 
there are a few readers who are very proficient: in fact, they read at rates 
well over 2,000 words per minnte with complete comprehension. Listening is 
always a slower process: even when speech is artificially speeded up in a way 
which preserves frequency relationships, 400 words per minute is about the max- 
imum possible rate (Orr et al., 1965). It has often been suggested (e.g., Bever 
and Bower, 1966) that high-speed readers are somehow able to go directly to a 
deep level of language, omitting the intermediate stages of processing to which 
other readers and all listeners must presumably have recourse. 

Moreover, the form in which information is presented is basically different 
in reading and in listening. The listener is processing a complex acoustic 
signal in which the speech cues that constitute significant linguistic data 
are buried. Before he can use these cues, the listener has to "demodulate" 
the signal: that is, he has to separate the cues from the irrelevant detail. 
The complexity of this task is indicated by the fact that no scheme for speech 
recognition by machine has yet been devised which can perform it properly. The 
demodulation is largely unconscious; as a rule, a listener is unable to perceive 
the actual acoustic form of the event which serves as a cue unless it is ar- 
tificially excised from its speech context (Mattingly et al., 1971). The 
cues are not discrete events, well separated in time or frequency; they blend 
into one another. We cannot, for instance, realistically identify a certain 
instant as the ending of a formant transition for an initial consonant and the 
beginning of the steady state of the following vowel. 

The reader, on the other hand, is processing a series of symbols which are 
quite simply related to the physical medium which conveys them. The task of 
demodulation is straightforward: the marks in black ink are information; the 
white paper is background. The reader has no particular difficulty in seeing 
the letters as visual shapes if he wants to. In printed text, the symbols are 
discrete units. In cursive writing, of course, one can slur together the 
symbols to a surprising degree without loss of legibility. But though they are 
deformed, the cursive symbols remain essentially discrete. It makes sense to 
view cursive writing as a string of separate symbols connected together for 
practical convenience; it makes no sense at all to view the speech signal in 
this way. 

That these differences in form are important is indicated by the difficulty 
of reading a visual display of the speech signal, such as a sound spectrogram, 
or of listening to text coded in an acoustic alphabet, e.g., Morse code or any 
of the various acoustic alphabets designed to aid the blind (Studdert-Kennedy 
and Liberman, 1963; Coffey, 1963). We know that a spectrogram contains most of 
the essential linguistic information, for it can be converted back to acoustic 
form without much loss of intelligibility (Cooper, 1950). Yet reading a spectro- 
gram is very slow work at best, and at worst, impossible. Similarly, text coded 
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In an acoustic alphabet contains the same information as print, but a listener 
can follow it only if it is presented at a rate which is very slow compared to 
a normal speaking rate. 

These facts are certainly not quite what we should predict if reading and 
listening were simply similar processes in different modalities. The relative 
advantage of the eye with alphabetic text, to be sure, may be attributed to its 
apparent superiority over the ear as a data channel; but then why should the 
eye do so poorly with visible speech? We can only infer that some part of the 
neural speech processing machinery must be accessible through the ear but not 
through the eye. 

There is also a difference in the linguistic content of the information 
available to the listener and the reader. The speech cues carry information 
about the phonetic level of language, the articulatory gestures which the 
speaker must have made — or more precisely, the motor commands which lead to 
those gestures (Lisker et al., 1962). Written text corresponds to a different 
level of language. Cho sky (1970) makes the Important observation that conven- 
tional orthography, that of English in particular, is, roughly speaking, a 
morphophonemic transcription; in the framework of generative grammar, it cor- 
responds fairly closely to a surface-structure phonological representation. 
I think this generalization can probably be extended to include all practical 
writing systems, despite their apparent variety. The phonological level is 
quite distinct from the phonetic level, though the two are linked in each lan- 
guage by a system of phonological rules. The parallel between listening and 
reading was plausible in part because of the failure of structural linguistics 
to treat these two linguistic levels as the significant ones: both speech per- 
ception and reading were taken to be phonemic. Chomsky (1964) and Halle (1959), 
however, have argued rather convincingly that the phonemic level of the structur- 
alists has no proper linguistic significance, its supposed functions being per- 
formed at either the phonological or the phonetic level. 

Halwes (in Kavanagh, 1968:160) has observed: 

It seems like a good bet that since you have all this apparatus 
in the head for understanding language that if you wanted to 
teach somebody to read, you would arrange a way to get the 
written material input to the system that you have already got 
for processing spoken language and at as low a level as you could 
arrange to do that, then let the processing of the written 
material be done by the mechanisms that are already In there. 

I think that Halwes 's inference is a reasonable one, and since the written text 
does not, in fact, correspond to the lowest possible level, the problem is with 
his premise, that reading and listening are simply analogous processes. 

There is, furthermore, a difference in the way the linguistic content and 
the information which represents it are related. As Liberman (in Kavanagh, 1968: 
120) observes, "speech is a complex code, print a simple cipher." The nature of 
the speech code by which the listener deduces articulatory behavior from acoustic 
events is determined by the characteristics of the vocal tract. The code is 
complex because the physiology and acoustics of the vocal tract are complex. It 
is also a highly redundant code: there are, typically, many acoustic cues for 
a single bit of phonetic information. It is, finally, a universal code, because 
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all human vocal tracts have similar properties. By comparison, writing is, 
in principle, a fairly simple mapping of units of the phonological repre- 
sentation — morphemes or phonemes or syllables — into written symbols. The 
complications which do occtT are not determined by the nature of V7hat is be- 
ing represented: they are historical accidents. By comparison with the 
speech code, writing is a very economical mapping; typically, many bits of 
phonological information are carried by a single symbol. Nor is there any 
inherent relationship between the form of written symbols and the correspond- 
ing phonological units; to quote Liberman once more (in Kavanagh, 1968:121), 
"only one set of sounds will work, but there are many equally good alphabets." 

The differences we have listed indicate that even though reading and 
listening are both clearly linguistic and have an obvious similarity of 
function, they are not really parallel processes. I would like to suggest a 
rather different interpretation of the relationship of reading to language. 
This interpretation depends on a distinction between primary linguistic ac- 
tivity itself and the speaker-hearer's awareness of this activity. 

Following Miller and Chomsky (1963), Stevens and Halle (1967), Neisser 
(1967), and others, I view primary linguistic activity, both speaking and 
listening, as essentially creative or synthetic. When a speaker -hearer 
"synthesizes" a sentence, the products are a semantic representation and a 
phonetit representation which are related by the grammatical rules of his 
language, in the sense that the generation of one entails the generation of 
the other. The speaker must sjmthesize and so produce a phonetic represen- 
tation for a sentence which, according to the rules, will have a particular 
required semantic representation; the listener, similarly, must synthesize 
a sentence which matches a particular phonetic representation, in the process 
recovering its semantic representation. It should be added that S3mthesis 
of a sentence does not necessarily involve its utterance. One can think of a 
sentence without actually speaking it; one can rehearse or recall a sentence. 

Since we are concerned with reading and not with primary linguistic ac- 
tivity as such, we will not attempt the difficult task of specifying the ac- 
tfual process of sjmthesis. We merely assume that the speaker-hearer not only 
knows the rules of his language but has a set of strategies for linguistic 
performance. These strategies, relying upon context as well as upon infor- 
mation about the phonetic (or semantic) representation to be matched, are 
powerful enough to insure that the speaker-hearer synthesizes the "right" 
sentence most of the time. 

Having synthesized some utterance, whether in the course of production 
or perception, the speaker-hearer is conscious not only of a semantic experi- 
ence (understanding the utterance) and perhaps an acoustic experience (hear- 
ing the speaker's voice) but also of experience with certain interaediate 
linguistic processes. Not only has he synthesized a particular utterance, 
he is also aware in some way of having done so and can reflect upon this 
linguistic experience as he can upon his experiences with the external world. 

If language were in great part deliberately and consciously learned be- 
havior, like playing the piano, this would hardly be very surprising. We 
would suppose that development of such linguistic awareness was needed in 
order to learn language. But if language is acquired by maturation, linguis- 
tic awareness seems quite remarkable when we consider how little introspective 
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awareness we have of the intermediate stages of other forms of maturationally 
acquired motor and perceptual behavior, for example, walking or seeing. 

The speaker-hearer's linguistic awareness is what gives linguistics its 
special advantage in comparison with other forms of psychological investiga- 
tion. Taking his informant's awareness of particular utterances as a point 
of departure, the linguist can construct a description of the informant's 
intuitive competence in his language which would be unattainable by purely 
behavioristic methods (Sapir, 1949). 

However, linguistic awareness is very far from being evenly distributed 
over all phases of linguistic activity. Much of the process of synthesis 
takes place well beyond the range of immediate awareness (Chomsky, 1965) and 
must be determined inferentially — just how much has become clear only recent- 
ly, as a result of investigations of deep syntactic structure by generative 
grammarians and of speech perception by experimental phoneticians. Thus the 
speaker-hearer's knowledge of the deep structure and transformational history 
of an utterance is evident chiefly from his awareness of the grammaticality 
of the utterance or its lack of it; he has no direct awareness at all of 
many of the most significant £^coustic cues, which have been isolated by means 
of perceptual experiments with synthetic speech. 

On the other hand, the speaker-hearer has a much greater awareness of 
phonetic and phonological events. At the phonetic level, he can often detect 
deviations, even in the case of features which are not distinctive in his 
language, and this sort of awareness can be rapidly increased by appropriate 
ear training. 

At the phonological (surface-structure) level, not only distinctions 
between deviant and acceptable utterances, but also reference to various 
structural units, becomes possible. Words are perhaps most obvious to the 
speaker-hearer J, and morphemes hardly less so, at least in the case of lan- 
guages with fairly elaborate inflectional and compounding systems. Syllables, 
depending upon their structural role in the language, may be more obvious 
than phonological segments. There is far greater awareness of the structural 
unit than of the structure itself, so that the speaker-hearer feels that the 
units are simply concatenated. The syntactic bracketing of the phonological 
representation is probably least obvious. 

In the absence of appropriate psycho linguistic data, any ordering of 
this sort is, of course, very tentative, and in any case, it would be a mis- 
take to overstate the clarity of the speaker-hearer's linguistic awareness 
and the consistency with which it corresponds to a particular linguistic 
level. But it is safe to say that, by virtue of this awareness, he has an 
internal image of the utterance, and this image probably owes more to the 
phonological level of representation than to any other level. 

There appears to be considerable individual variation in linguistic 
awareness. Some speaker-hearers are not only very conscious of linguistic 
patterns but exploit their consciousness with obvious pleasure in verbal 
play, e.g., punning or verbal work (e.g., linguistic analysis). Others seem 
never to be aware of much more than words and are surprised when quite obvi- 
ous linguistic patterns are pointed out to them. This variation contrasts 
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markedly with the relative consistency from person to person with which pri- 
mary linguistic activity is performed. Synthesis of an utterance is one 
thing; the awareness of the process of synthesis, quite another. 

Linguistic awareness is by no means only a passive phenomenon. The 
speaker- hearer can use his awareness to control, quite consciously, his lin- 
guistic activity. Thus he can ask himself to synthesize a number of words 
containing a certain morpheme, or a sentence in which the same phonological 
segment recurs repeatedly. 

Without this active aspect of linguistic awareness, moreover, much of 
what we call thinking would be Impossible. The spraker^hearer can conscious- 
ly represent things by names and complex concepts by verbal formulas. When 
he tries to think abstractly, manipulating these names and concepts, he re- 
lies ultimately upon his ability to recacpture the original semantic experi- 
ence. The only way to do this is to resynthesize the utterance to which the 
name or formula corresponds. 

Moreover, linguistic awareness can become the basis of various language- 
based skills. Secret languages, such as Pig Latin (Halle, 1964) form one 
class of examples. In such languages a further constraint, in the form of a 
rule relating to the phonological repre mentation, is artificially imposed 
upon production and perception. Having synthesized a sentence in English, an 
additional mental operation is required to perform the encipherment. To 
carry out the process at a normal speaking rate, one has not only to know the 
rule but also to have developed a certain facility in applying it. A second 
class of examples are the various systems of versification. The versifier is 
skilled in synthesizing sentences which conform not only to the rules of the 
language but to an additional set of rules relating to certain phonetic fea- 
tures (Halle, 1970). To listen to verse, one needs at least a passive form 
of this skill so that one can readily distinguish "correct" from "incorrect" 
lines without scanning them syllable by syllable. 

It seems to me that there is a clear difference between Pig Latin, 
versification, and other instances of language-based skill, and primary lin- 
guistic activity itself. If one were unfamiliar with Pig Latin or with a 
system of versification, one might fail to understand what the Pig Latinist 
or the versifier was up to, but one would not suppose either of them to be 
speaking an unfamiliar language. And even after one does get on to the trick, 
the sensation of engaging in something beyond primary linguistic activity 
does not disappear. One continues to be aware of a special demand upon our 
linguistic awareness. 

Our view is that reading is a language-based skill like Pig Latin or 
versification and not a form of primary linguistic activity analogous to lis- 
tening. From this viewpoint, let us try to give an account, necessarily 
much oversimplified, of the process of reading a sentence. 

The reader first forms a preliminary, quasi-phonological representation 
of the sentence based on his visual perception of the written text. The form 
in which this text presents itself is determined not by the actual linguistic 
information conveyed by the sentence but by the witer^s linguistic awareness 
of the process of synthesizing the sentence, an awareness which the writer 
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wishes to Impart to the reader. The form of the text does not consist, for 
Instance, of a tree-structure diagram or a representation oFirticulatory 
gestures, but of discrete units, clearly separable from their visual context. 
These units, moreover, correspond roughly to elements of the phonological 
representation (in the generative grammarian's sense), and the correspond- 
ence between these units and the phonological elements is quite simple. The 
only real question is whether the writing system being used is such that the 
units represent morphemes, or syllables, or phonological segments. 

Though the text is in a form which appeals to his linguistic awareness, 
considerable skill is required of the reader. If he is to proceed through 
the text at a practical pace, he cannot proceed unit by uuit. He must have 
an extensive vocabulary of sight words and phrases acquired through previous 
reading experience. Most of the time he identifies long strings of units. 
When this sight vocabulary does fail him, he must be ready with strategies 
by means of which he can identify a word which is part of his spoken vocabu- 
lary and add it to his sight vocabulary or assign a phonological representa- 
tion to a word altogether unknown to him. To be able to do this he must be 
thoroughly familiar with the rules of the writing system: the shapes of the 
characters and the relationship of characters and combinations of characters 
to the phonology of his language. Both sight words and writing system are 
matters of convention and must be more or less deliberately learned. While 
their use becomes habitual in the skilled reader, they are never inaccessible 
to awareness in the way that much primary linguistic activity is. 

The preliminary representation of the sentence will contain only a part 
of the information in the linguist's phonological representation. All writ- 
ing systems omit syntactic, prosodic, and junctural information, and many 
systems make other omissions; for example, phonological vowels are inade- 
quately represented in English spelling and omitted completely in some foms 
of Semitic writing. Thus the preliminary representation recovered by the 
reader from the written text is a partial version of the phonological repre- 
sentation: a string of words which may well be incomplete and are certainly 
not syntactically related. 

The skilled reader, however, does not need complete phonological infor- 
mation and probably does not use all of the limited information available to 
him. The reason is that the preliminary phonological representation serves 
only to control- the next step of the operation, the actual synthesis of the 
sentence. By means of the same primary linguistic competence he uses in 
speaking and listening, the reader endeavors to produce a sentence which will 
be consistent with its context and wi'.h this preliminary representation. 

In order to do this, he needs, not complete phonological information, 
but only enough to exclude all other sentences which would fit the context. 
As he synthesizes the sentence, the reader derives the appropriate semantic 
representation and so understands what the writer is trying to say^ 

Does the reader also form a phonetic representation? Though it might 
seem needless to do so in silent reading, I think he does. In view of the 
complex interaction between levels which must take place in primary linguistic 
activity, it seems unlikely that a reader could omit this step at will. More- 
over, as suggested earlier, even though writing systems are essentially 
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phonological, linguistic awareness is in part phonetic. Thus, a sentence 
which is phonetically bizarre — "The rain in Spain falls mainly in the plain," 
for example— will be spotted by the reader. And quite often, the reason a 
written sentence appears to be stylistically offensive is that it would be 
difficult to speak or listen to. 

Having synthesized a sentence which fits the preliminary phonological 
representation, the reader proceeds to the actual recognition of the written 
text, that is, he applies the rules of the writing system and verifies, at 
least in part, the sentence he has synthesized. Thus we can, if we choose, 
think of the reading process as one analysis-by^synthesis loop inside another, 
the inner loop corresponding to primary linguistic activity and the outer 
loop to the additional skilled behavior used in reading. This is a dangerous 
analogy, however, because the nature of both the analysis and the synthesis 
i.s >^ery different in the two processes. 

This account of reading ties together many of the differences between 
reading and listening noted earlier: the differences in the form of the in- 
put information, the difference in its linguistic content, and the difference 
in the relationship of form to. content. But we have still to explain the two 
most interesting differences: the relatively higher speeds which can be 
attained in reading and the relative difficulty of reading. 

How can we explain the very high speeds at which some people read? To 
say that such readers go directly to a semantic representation, omitting most 
of the process of linguistic synthesis, is to hypothesize a special type of 
reader who differs from other readers in the nature of his primary linguistic 
activity, differs in a way which we have no other grounds for supposing pos- 
sible. As far as I know, no one has suggested that high-speed readers can 
l isten , rapidly or slowly, in the way they are presumed to read. A more 
plnusible explanation is that linguistic synthesis takes place much faster 
than has been supposed and that the rapid reader has learned how to take ad- 
vantage of this. The relevant experiments (summarized by Neisser, 1967) 
havo. measured the rate at which rapidly articulated or artificially speeded 
speech can be comprehended and the rate at which a subject can count silent- 
ly, that is, the rate of "inner speech." But since temporal relationships 
in speech can only withstand so much distortion, speeded speech experiments 
may merely reflect limitations on the rate of input. The counting experiment 
not only used unrealistic material but assumed that inner speech is an essen- 
tial concomitant of linguistic synthesis. But suppose that the inner speech 
which so many readers report, and which figures so prominently in the litera- 
ture on reading, is simply a kind of auditory imagery, dependent upon lin- 
guistic awareness of the sentence already synthesized, reassuring but by no 
means essential (any more than actual utterance or subvocalization) and 
rather time-consuming. One could then explain the high-speed reader as some- 
one who builds up the preliminary representation efficiently and synthesizes 
at a very high speed, just as any other reader or speaker-hearer does. But 
since he is familiar with the nature of the text, he seldom finds it necessary 
to verify the output of the process of synthesis and spends no time on inner 
speech. The high speed at which linguistic synthesis occurs is directly re- 
flected in his reading speed. This explanation is admittedly speculative but 
has the attraction of treating the primary linguistic behavior of all readers 
as similar and assigning the difference to behavior peculiar to reading. 
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Finally, why should reading be, by comparison with listening, so peri- 
lous a process? This Is not the place to attempt an analysis of the causes 
of dyslexia, but If our view of reading Is correct, there Is plenty of reason 
why things should often go wrong. First, we have suggested that reading de- 
pends ultimately on linguistic awareness and that the degree of this aware- 
ness varies considerably from person to person. While reading does not make 
as great a demand upon linguistic awareness as, say, solving British cross- 
word puzzles, there must be a minimum level required, and perhaps not every- 
one possesses this minimum: not everyone is sufficiently aware of units in 
the phonological representation or can acquire this awareness by being 
taught. In the special case of alphabetic writing, it would seem that the 
price of greater efficiency in learning is a required degree of awareness 
higher than for logographlc and syllabary systems, since as we have seen, 
phonological segments are less obvious units than morphemes or syllables. 
Almost any Chinese with ten years to spare can learn to^read, but there are 
relatively few such people. In a society where alphabetic writing is used, 
we should expect more reading successes, because the learning time is far 
shorter, but proportionately more failures, too, because of the greater de- 
mand upon linguistic awareness. 

A further source of reading difficulty is that the written text is a 
grosser and far less redundant representation than speech: one symbol stands 
for a lot more information than one speech cue, and the same information is 
not available elsewhere in the text. Both' speaker and listener can perform 
sloppily and the message will get through: the listener who misinterprets a 
single speech cue will often be rescued by several others. Even a listener 
with some perceptual difficulty can muddle along. The reader's tolerance of 
noisy input is boupd to be much lower than the listener's, and a person with 
difficulty in visual perception so mild as not to Interfere with most other 
tasks may well have serious problems in reading. 

These problems are both shorthand long-term. Not only does the poor 
reader risk misreading the current sentence, but there is the possibility 
that his vocabulary of sight words and phrases will become corrupted by bad 
data and that the strategies he applies when the sight vocabulary falls will 
be the wrong strategies. In this situation he will build up the preliminary 
phonological representation not only Inaccurately, which in Itself might not 
be so serious, but too slowly, because he is forced to have recourse to his 
strategies so much of the time. This is fatal, because a certain minimum 
rate of input seems to be required for linguistic synthesis. We know, from 
experience with speech slowed by Inclusion of a pause after each word, that 
even when individual words are completely intelligible, it is hard to put 
the whole sentence together. If only a reader can maintain the required 
minimum rate of input, many of his perceptual errors can be smoothed over in 
S3mthesls: it is no doubt for this reason that most readers manage as well 
as they do. But if he goes too slowly, he may well be unable to keep up 
with his own processes of linguistic synthesis and will be unable to make 
any sense out of what he reads. 

Llberman has remarked that reading is parasitic on language (in Kavanagh, 
1968). What I have tried to do here, essentially, is to elaborate upon that 
notion. Reading is seen not as a parallel activity in the visual mode to 
speech perception in the auditory mode: there are differences between the 
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two activities which cannot be explained in terms of the difference of mo- 
dality. They can be explained only if we regard reading as a deliberately 
acquired, language-based skill, dependent upon the speaker-hearer •s aware- 
ness of certain aspects of primary linguistic activity. By virtue of this 
linguistic awareness, written text initiates the synthetic linguistic process 
common to both reading and speech, enabling the reader to get the writer •s 
message and so to recognize what has been written. 
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Misreading: A Search for Causes* 

Donald Shankweller"*" and Isabelle Y. Llbeman 



Because speech is universal and reading is not, we nay suppose that 
the latter is aore difficult and less natural. Indeed, we know that a 
large part of the early education of the school child oust be devoted to 
instruction in reading and that the instruction often fails, even in the 
most favorable circumstances. Judging from the long history of debate con- 
cerning the proper methods of teaching children to read (Mathews, 1966), 
the problem has always been with us. Nor do we appear to have cone closer 
to a solution: we are still a long way from understanding how children 
learn to read and what has gone wrong when they fail. 

Since the child already speaks and understands his language at the time 
reading instruction begins, the problem is to discover the major barriers in 
learning to perceive language by eye. It is clear that the first require- 
ment for reading is that the child be able to segregate the letter segments 
and identify them with accuracy and speed. Some children undoubtedly do 
fail to learn to recognize letters and are unable to pass on to succeeding 
stages or learning to read, but as we shall see, there are strong reasons 
for believing that the principal barriers for most children are not at the 
point of visual identification of letter shapes. There is no general agree- 
ment, however, about the succeeding stages of learning to read, their time 
course, and the nature of their special difficulties. In order to under- 
stand reading and compare it with speech, we need to look closely at the 
kinds of difficulties the child has when he starts to read, f.hat is, his 
misreadings, and ask how these differ from errors in repeating speech per- 
ceived by ear. In this way, we may begin to grasp why the link between al- 
phabet and speech is difficult. 

In the extensive literature about reading since the 1890' s there have 
been sporadic surges of interest in the examination of oral reading errors 
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tM« ^Ta. t ""'^yi^S^fhe process of reading acquisition. The history of 
this topic has been well suanarlzed by Weber (1968), so need not be repeated 
^lor. .l/T V^"" J- directions when we began our pursuit of 

ground It ±1 ITl """^ essentially exploratory. If we Leak new 

ground it is not by our interest in error patterns nor even in many of our 
actual findings, but rather in the questions we are asking about^hL? 

th. aost recent research on reading errors has examined 

Webef ^96^°Chi^«^!nf ^ lo^^^^f (GooJaan, 1965, 1968; Schale, 1966; 

2,^dl:« ? J Biemiller, 1970). The aajor emphasis of these 

some «tfnt " °" TS" '^^^ they are concerned to 

we beSeve to within words. None of these investigations asks what 

aulslM^n%« ^ ! . f '^ion- whether the major barrier to reading ac- 

quisition is indeed in reading connected text or whether it may be instead in 
dealing with words and their components. msceaa m 

are to\f !h it^^^^T' r^"^""^ ^° "^^'"^^'^ difficulties in reading 
nr.. « f ''^^"^^ ^^^^ " ^ subsequent linguistic stage of the 

process This requires us to consider the special case of reversal errors 
in which optical considerations are, on the face of it, primary. Our"n5uiry 

;^ts o?';Ll'%"r^"K°' ^^'^ '° ask';hicTcon j^i: 

hSrI Jl T""^ " "^"^^'^ ^"'^ "^^'^h" '^he same ones tend to be mls- 
mS^«*„^?M ^r"''! "^'^^ "^^'^'^ " P°«i'^i°" °f the constituent seg- 

rr^r.H ''"'"'^ linguistic status of the segments in an attSt 

heading!" ^ " °' °^ pattern^n 

4^ ui"\*^^^"^*l^ questions we have outlined can be approached most arof- 

reSiL- Lstr L';' ^^'i'^'^^^.f ° « l^"!- beyond the earliest stag's of 
reading instruction. For this reason, we have avoided the first grade and 
focused, in most of our work, on children of the second and thifd grades of 
the elementary school. Though some of the children at this level a" weU on 
their way to becoming fluent in reading, a considerable proportion are stLj 
floundering and thus provide a sizeable body of errors for Lamination. 

THE WORD AS THE LOCUS OF DIF FICULTY IN BEGINNING RBADTNfl 

<nH<„?5^ often encounters the claim that there are many children who can read 
individual words well yet do not seem able to comprehend connected te^Jf^der- 
son and Dearborn, 1952; Goodman, 1968). The existence of such child^^ is 
taken to support the view that methods of instruction which stress speUing- 
to-soand correspondences and other aspects of decoding are insufficient and 
nay even produce mechanical readers who are expert at decoding but fail ?o 
comprehend sentences. It may well be that such children do Sis?; if so 

careful study. Our experience suggests that the ^oS;m is r^re, 
and that poor reading of text with little comprehension among beginning read- 

a"d/o'r a"^^oi^:teT'''"'"" °' "^'""^ ^'""'^ Slthl"ntL^1s 

sourc^of^SI???^n^'^ °?n V-"^ f P«'l»ent was to investigate whether the main 

or at tSf ^Ld r ^ « "^'^^"^ l^^^l °f connected text 

or at the word level. We wished to know how well one can predict a child's 

laccuracv ^T"' m '^t^''^^ °' ^"^^"P^ "^^^-^^^ frS his p^rfomance 

(accuracy and reaction time) on selected words presented in lists. 
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Table 1 shows correlations between a conventional measure of fluency 
In oral reading, the Gray Oral Reading Test, and oral reading performance 
on two word lists which we devised. The Gray test consists of paragraphs of 
graded difficulty which yield a composite score based on time and error from 
which may be determined the child's reading grade level. Both word lists, 
which are presented as Tables 2 and 3, contain monosyllabic words. Word 
List 1 (Table 2) was designed primarily to study the effects of optically 
based ambiguity on the error pattern in reading. It consists of a number of 
primer words and a number of reversible words from which other words may be 
formed by reading trom right to left. List 2 (Table 3) contains words rep- 
resenting equal frequencies of many of the phonemes of English and was de- 
signed specifically to make the comparison between reading and perceiving 
speech by ear. Data from both lists were obtained from some subjects; others 
received one test but not the other • Error analysis of these lists was based 
on phonetic transcription of the responses, and the error counts take the 
phoneme as the unit.^ Our selection of this method of treating the data is 
explained and the procedures are described in a later section. 



Table 1 

Correlation of Performance of School Children on Reading Lists* 
and Paragraph Fluency as Measured by the Gray Oral Reading Test 



Group 


N 


Grade 


List 1 


List 2 


A 


20 


2.8 


.72 


__+ 


B 


18 


3.0 


.77 


+ 


C 


30 


3.8 


.53 


.55 


D 


20 


4.8 


.77 


+ 



The correlation between the two lists was .73. 
No data available. 



Our method of analysis of errors does not make any hard and fast assumptions 
about the size of the perceptual unit in reading. Much research on the read- 
ing process has been concerned with this problem (Huey, 1908; Woodworth, 1938; 
Gough, in press)* Speculations have been based, for the most part, on studies 
of the fluent adult reader, out these studies have, nevertheless, greatly in- 
fluenced theories of the acquisition of reading and views on how children 
should be taught (Fries, 1962; Mathews, 1966). In our view, this has had un- 
fortunate consequences. Analysis of a well-practiced skill does not auto- 
matically reveal the stages of its acquisition, their order and special dif- 
ficulties. It may be that the skilled reader does not (at all times) proceed 
letter by letter or even word by word, but at some stage in learning to read, 
the begiimer probably must take account of each individual letter (Hochberg, 
1970). 
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Table 2 

Reading List 1: Containing Reversible Words, Reversible 
Letters, and Primer Sight Words 



1. of 

2. boy 

3. now 

4. tap 

5. dog 

6. lap 

7. tub 

8. day 

9. for 

10. bad 

11. out 

12. pat 

13. ten 

14. gut 

15. cab 

16. pit 

17. saw 

18. get 

19. rat 

20. dig 



21. two 
22* war 

23. bed 

24. felt 

25. big 

26. not 

27. yam 
' 28. peg 

29. was 

30. tab 

31. won 

32. pot 

33. net 

34 . pin 

35 . from 

36. ton 

37. but 

38. who 

39. nip 

40. on 



41. bat 

42. tug 

43. form 

44. left 

45. bay 

46. how 

47. dip 

48. no 

49. pit 

50. cap 

51. god 

52. top 

53. pal 

54 . may 

55. bet 

56. raw 

57 . pay 

58. tar 

59. dab 

60. tip 



Table 3 

Reading List 2: Presenting Equal Opportunities for Error on Each Initial 

* if 
Consonant, Medial Vowel, and Final Consonant 



help 


teethe 


than 


jots 


thus 


pledge 


stoops 


dab 


shoots 


smelt 


weave 


bilk 


choose 


with 


nudge 


lips 


hulk 


thong 


noose 


welt 


wreath 


jog 


puts 


chin 


chops 


telt 


shook 


hood 


rob 


vim 


zest 


plume 


fun 


plot 


vet 


crisp 


thatch 


sting 


book 


zip 


touch 


zig 


knelt 


milk 


plop 


palp 


teeth 


please 


vest 


smug 


stash 


moot 


this 


give 


foot 


niece 


foot's 


that 


then 


chest 


soothe 


jeeps 


dub 


plug 


should 


ding 
that s 


leave 


vast 


knob 


clots 


van 


clash 


cook • 


rasp 


mesh 


cheese 


soot 


love 


shops 


deep 


vets 


sheath 


posh 


pulp 


badge 


loops 


stop 


lisp 


wedge 


belk 


TJOOCh 


cob 


nest 


hatch 


gulp 


mash 


zen 


sulk 


says 


stilt 


scalp 


push 


zips 


watch 


zag 


thud 


cleave 


would 


kelp 


reach 


booth 


mops 


tube 


sheathe 


stock 


wreathe 


hasp 


chap 


bush 


thief 


gasp 


them 


put 


juice 


coop 


smoothe 


good 


rook 


thieve 


theme 


feast 


fuzz 


loom 


chaff 


cult 


jest 


smith 


judge 


stuff 


stood 


chief 


tots 


breathe 


seethe 


these 


god 


such 


whelp 


gin 


vat 


clang 


veldt 


smash 


zoom 


hoof 


dune 


culp 


zing 


cliff 


clog 


wasp 


wisp 


could 


plod 


move 


heath 


guest 


mob 


rough 


puss 


. tooth 


bulk 


clasp 


nook 


doom 


lodge 


silk 


smudge 


dodge 


talc 


jam 


moose 


kilt 


thug 


shoes 


roof 


smut 


thing 


cling 


smooch 


gap 


soup 


fog 


news 


hook 


shove 


fez 


death 


look 


took 


plebe 


bing 


goose 





4r 

Consonant clusters are counted as one phoneme. 



In Table 1, then, we see the correlations between the Gray Test and one 
or both lists for four groups of school children, all of average or above- 
average intelligence: Group A, 20 second grade boys (grade 2.8); Group B, 
18 third grade children who comprise the lower third of their school class 
in reading level (grade 3.0); Group C, an entire class of 30 third grade 
boys and girls (grade 3.8); Group D, 20 fourth grade boys (grade 4. 8). 2 

It is seen from Table 1 that for a variety of children in the early grades 
there is a moderate-to-high relationship between errors on the word lists and 
performance on the Gray paragraphs. ^ We would expect to find a degree of cor- 
relation between reading words and reading paragraphs (because the former are 
contained in the latter), but not correlations as high as the ones we did find 
if it were the case that many children could read words fluently but could not 
deal effectively with organized strings of words. These correlations suggest • 
that the child may encounter his major difficulty at the level of the word — 
his reading of connected text tends to be only as good or as poor as his read- 
ing of individual words. Put another way, the problems of the beginning reader 
appear to have more to do with the synthesis of syllables than with scanning 
of larger chunks of connected text. 

This conclusion is further supported by the results of a direct comparison 
of rate of scan in good- and poor-reading children by Katz and Wicklund (1971) 
at the University of Connecticut. Using an adaptation of the reaction-time 
method of Sternberg (1967), they found that both good and poor readers require 
100 msec longer to scan a three-word sentence than a two-word sentence. Al- 
though, as one would expect, the poor readers were slower in reaction time 
than the good readers, the difference between good and poor readers remained 
constant as the length of the sentence was varied. (The comparison has so far 
been made for sentence lengths up to five words and the same result has been 
found: D.A. Wicklund, personal communication.) This suggests, in agreement 
with our findings, that good and poor readers among young children differ not 
in scanning rate or strategy but in their ability to deal with individual 
words and syllables. 

As a further way of examining the relation between the rate of reading 
individual words and other aspects of reading performance, we obtained latency 
measures (reaction times) for the words in List 2 for one group of third graders 
(Group C, Table 1). The data show a negative correlation of .68 between la- 
tency of response and accuracy on the word list. We then compared performance 
on connected text (the Gray paragraphs) and on the words of List 2, and we found 



"We are indebted to Charles Orlando, Pennsylvania State University, for the 
data in Groups A and D. These two groups comprised his subjects for a doc- 
toral dissertation written when he was a student at the University of Con- 
necticut (Orlando, 1971). 

A similarly high degree of relationship between performance on word lists 
and paragraphs has been an incidental finding in many studies.* Jastak (1946) 
in his manual for the first edition of the Wide Range Achievement Test notes 
a correlation of .81 for his word list and the New Stanford Paragraph Reading 
Test. Spache (1963) cites a similar result in correlating performance on a 
word recognition list and paragraphs. 
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that latency measures and error counts showed an equal degree of (negative) 
correlation with paragraph reading performance. From this, it would appear 
that the slow rate of reading individual words may contribute as much as 
inaccuracy to poor performance on paragraphs. A possible explanation may be 
found in the rapid temporal decay in primary memory: if it takes too long to 
read a given word, the preceding words will have been forgotten before a phrase 
or sentence is completed (Gough, in press.) 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF VISUAL FACTORS TO THE ERROR PATTERN IN BEGINNING READING; 

THE PROBLEM OF REVERSALS 

We have seen that a number of converging results support the belief that 
the primary locus of difficulty in beginning reading is the word. But, within 
the word, what is the nature of the difficulty? To what extent are the prob- 
lems visual and to what extent linguistic? 

In considering this question, we ask first whether the problem is in the 
perception of individual letters. There is considerable agreement that, after 
the first grade, even those children who have made little further progress in 
learning to read do not have significant difficulty in visual identification 
of individual letters (Vernon, 1960; Shankweiler, 1964; Doehring, 1968). 

Reversals and Optical Shape Perception 

The occurrence in the alphabet of reversible letters may present special 
problems, however. The tendency for young children to confuse letters of similar 
shape that differ in orientation (such as b^, d_, £, £) is well known.. Gibson 
and her colleagues (1962; 1965) have isolated a number of component abilities 
in letter identification and studied their developmental course by the use of 
letter-like forms which incorporate basic features of the alphabet. They find 
that children do not readily distinguish pairs of shapes which are 180-degree 
transformations (i.e., reversals) of each other at age 5 or 6, but by age 7 
or 8 orientation has become a distinctive property of the optical character. 
It is of interest, therefore, to investigate how much reversible letters con- 
tribute to the error pattern of eight-year-old children who are having read- 
ing difficulties. 

Reversal of thu direction of letter sequences (e.g., reading "from" for 
form) is another phenomenon which is usually considered to be intrinsically 
related to orientation reversal. Both types of reversals are often thought 
to be indicative of a disturbance in the visual directional scan of print in 
children with reading disability (see Benton, 1962, for a comprehensive review 
of the relevant research) . One early investigator considered reversal phenomena 
to be so central to the problems in reading that he used the term "strepho- 
symbolia" to designate specific reading disability (Orton, 19'>5). We should 
ask, then, whether reversals of letter orientation and sequence loom large as 
obstacles to learning to read. Do they co-vary in their occurrence, and what 
is the relative significance of the optical and linguistic components of the 
problem? 

In an attempt to study these questions (I. Liberman, Shankweiler, Orlando, 
Harris, and Berti, in press) we devised the list (presented in Table 2) of 60 
real-word monosyllables including most of the commonly cited reversible words 
and in addition a selection of words which provide ample opportunity for 
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reversing letter orientation. Each word was printed in manuscript form on 
a separate 3" x 5" card. The child's task was to read each word aloud. He 
was encouraged to sound out the word and to guess if unsure* The responses 
were recorded by the examiner and also on magnetic tape. They were- later 
analyzed for initial and final consonant errors, vowel errors, and reversals 
of letter sequence and orientation. 

We gave List 1 twice to an entire beginning third grade class and then 
selected for intensive study the 18 poorest readers in the class (the lower 
third), because only among these did reversals occur in significant quantity. 

Relationships Between Reversals and Other Types of Errors 

It was found that, even among these poor readers, reversals accounted 
for only a small proportion of the total errors, though the list was constructed 
to provide maximum opportunity for reversals to occur. Separating the two 
types, we found that sequence reversals accounted for 15% of the total errors 
made and orientation errors only 10%, whereas other consonant errors accounted 
for 32% of the total and vowel errors 43%. Moreover, individual differences 
in reversal tendency .were large (rates of sequence reversal ranged from 4% 
to 19%; rates for orientation reversal ranged from 3% to 31%). Viewed in 
terms of opportunities for error, orientation errors occurred less frequently 
than other consonant errors. Test-retest comparisons showed that whereas other 
reading errors were rather stable, reversals, and particularly orientation 
reversals, were unstable. 

Reversals were not, then, a constant portion of all err^^ s; moreover, 
only certain poor readers reversed appreciably, ind then not consistently. 
Though in the poor readers we have studied, reversals are apparently not of 
great importance, it may be that they loom larger in importance in certain 
children with particularly severe and persisting reading disability. Our 
present data do not speak to this question. We are beginning to explore 
other differences between children who do and do not have reversal problems. 

Orientati on Reversals and Reversals of Sequence: No Common Cause ? 

Having considered the two types of reversals separately, we find no support 
for assuming that they have a common cause in children with reading problems. 
Among the poor third grade readers, sequence reversal and orientation reversal 
were found to be wholly uncorrelated with each other, whereas vowel and con- 
sonant errors correlated .73. A further indication of the lack of equivalence 
of the two types of reversals is that each correlated quite differently with 
the other error measures. It is of interest to note that sequence reversals 
correlated significantly with other consonant errors, with vowel errors, and 
with performance on the Gray paragraphs, while none of these was correlated 
with orientation reversals (see I. Liberman et al., in press, for a more 
complete account of these findings). 
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Orientation Errors; Visual or Phonetic? 



In further pursuing the orientation errors, we examined the nature of 
the substitutions among the reversible letters b, d, £ and ^.^ Tabulation 
of these showed that the possibility of generating another letter by a simple 
180-degree transformation Is Indeed a relevant factor In producing the con- 
fusions among these letters. This Is, of course. In agreement with the con- 
clusions reached by Gibson and her colleagues (1962). 

At the same time, other observations (I. Llberman et al.. In press) In- 
dicated that letter reversals may be a symptom and not a cause of reading 
difficulty. Two observations suggest this: first, confusions among rever- 
sible letters occurred much less frequently for these same children wh-.n the 
letters were presented singly, even when only briefly exposed In tachlsto- 
scoplc administration. If visual factors were primary, we would expect that 
tachlstoscoplc exposure would have resulted In more errors, not fewer. Second- 
ly, the confusions among the letters during word reading were not symmetrical: 
as can be seen from Table 4, b Is often confused with £ as well as with d, . 
whereas d tends to be confused with b and almost never with £.5 ~ 

Table 4 

Confusions Among Reversible Letters 
Percentages Based on Opportunities* 



Obtained 



Presented 



Total 
Reversals 



Other 
Errors 



b 
d 
P 
9 



10.1 

9.1 0.4 
1.3 1.3 



10.2 13.7 
1.7 



1.3 



0.3 
0.3 
0.7 



24.2 
12.1 
10.2 
3.9 



5.3 
5.2 
6.9 
13.3 



Adapted from I. Llberman et al.. In press. 



4 

The letter £ Is, of course, a distinctive shape In all type styles, but It 
was Included among the reversible letters because, historically. It has been 
treated as one. It Indeed becomes reversible when hand printed with a straight 
segment below the line. Even In manuscript printing, as was used In preparing 
the materials for this study, the "tall" of the ^ Is the only distinguishing 
characteristic. The letter £ was not used because It occurs only In a stereo- 
^typed spelling pattern (u always following £ In English words). 

The pattern of confusions among b, d_, and £ could nevertheless be explained 
on a visual basis. It could be argued that the greater error rate on b than 
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These findings point to the conclusion that the characteristic of optical 
reversibility is not a sufficient condition for the errors that are made in 
reading, at least among children beyond the first grade. Because the letter 
shapes represent segments which form part of the linguistic code, their per- 
ception differs in important ways from the perception of nonlinguistic forms — 
there is more to the perception of the letters in words than their shape (see 
Kolers, 1970, for a general discussion of this point). 

Reading Reversals and Poorly Established Cerebral Dominance 

S.T. Orton (1925, 1937) was one of the first to assume a causal connection 
between reversal tendency and cerebral ambilaterality as manifested by poorly 
established motor preferences* There is some clinical evidence that backward 
readers tend to have weak, mixed, or inconsistent hand preferences or lateral 
inconsistencies between the preferred hand, foot, and eye (Zangwill, 1960). 
Although it is doubtful that a strong case can be made for the specific asso- 
ciation between cerebral ambilaterality and the tendency to reverse letters 
and letter sequences (I. Liberman et al., in press), the possibility that there 
is some connection between individual differences in lateralization of function 
and in reading disability is supported by much clinical opinion. This idea has 
remained controversial because, due to various difficulties, its implications 
could not be fully explored and tested. 

It has only recently become possible to investigate the question experi- 
mentally by some means other than the determination of handedness, eyedness, 
and footedness. Auditory rivalry techniques provide a more satisfactory way 
of assessing hemispheric dominance for speech than hand preferences (Kimura, 
1961; 1967). 6 We follow several investigators in the use of these dichotic 



on d or £ may result fxom the fact that b offers two opportunities to make a 
single 180-degree transformation, whereas d and £ offer only one. Against 
this interpretation we can cite further data. We had also presented to the 
same children a list of pronounceable nonsense syllables. Here the distri- 
bution of b-errors was different from that which had been obtained with real 
words, in that b - £ confusions occurred only ra. iy. The children moreover, 
tended to err by converting a nonsense syllable into a word, just as in 
their errors on the real word lists they nearly always produced words. For 
this reason, a check was made of the number of real words that could be made 
by reversing b in the two lists. This revealed no fewer opportunities to 
make words by substitution of £ than by substitution of d^. Indeed, the re- 
verse was the case. Such a finding lends further support to the conclusion 
that the nature of substitutions even among reversible letters is not an 
automatic consequence of the property of optical reversibility. (This con- 
clusion was also reached by Kolers and Perkins, ^^o^ from a different ana- 
lysis of the orientation problem.) 

There is reason to believe that handedness can be assessed with greater 
validity by substituting measures of manual dexterity for the usual question- 
naire. The relation between measures of handedness and cerebral lateraliza- 
tion of speech, as determined by an auditory rivalry task (Shankweiler and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1967), was measured by Charles Orlando (1971) in a doctoral 
dissertation done at the Univers?.ty of Connecticut. Using multiple measures 
of manual dexterity to assess handedness, and regarding both handedness and 
cerebral speech laterality as continuously distributed, Orlando found the 
predictive value ^of handedness to be high in eight- and ten-year-old children. 
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techniques for assessing individual differences in hemispheric specialization 
for speech in relation to reading ability (Kimura, personal communication; 
Sparrow, 1968; Zurif and Carson, 1970; Bryden, 1970). The findings of these 
studies as well as our own pilot work have been largely negative. It is fair 
to say that an association between bilateral organization of speech and poor 
reading has not been well supported to date. 

The relationship we are seeking may well be more complex, however. Orton 
(1937) stressed that inconsistent lateralization for speech and motor functions 
is of special significance in diagnosis, and a recent finding of Bryden (1970) 
is of great interest in this regard. He found that boys with speech and motor 
functions oppositely lateralized have a significantly higher proportion of 
poor readers than those who show the typical uncrossed pattern. This suggests 
that it will be worthwhile to look closely at disparity in lateralization of 
speech and motor function. 

If there is some relation between cerebral dominance and ability to read, 
we should suppose that it might appear most clearly in measures that take ac- 
count not only of dominance for speech and motor function, but also of domin- 
ance for the perception of written language, and very likely with an emphasis 
on the relationships between them. It is known (Bryden, 1965) that alphabetical 
material is more often recognized correctly when presented singly to the right 
visual field and hence to the left cerebral hemisphere. If reliable techniques 
suitable for use with children can be developed for studying lateralization 
of component processes In reading, we suspect that much more can be learned 
about reading acquisition in relation to functional asymmetries of the brain. 

LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF THE ERROR PATTERN IN READING AND SPEECH 

"In reading research, the deep interest in words as visual displays stands 
in contrast to the relative neglect of written words as linguistic units re- 
presented graphically." (Weber, 1968, p. 113) 

The findings we have discussed in the preceding section suggested that 
the chief problems the young child encounters in reading words are beyond the 
stage of visual identification of letters. It therefore seemed profitable to 
study the error pattern from a linguistic point of view. 

The Error Pattern in Misreading 

We examined the error rate in reading in relation to segment position in 
the word (initial, medial, and final) and in relation to the type of segment 
(consonant or vowel) . 

List 2 (Table 3) was designed primarily for that purpose. It consisted 
of 204 real-word CVC (or CCVC and CVCC) monosyllables chosen to give equal 
representation to most of the consonants, consonant clusters, and vowels of 
English. Each of the 25 initial consonants and consonant clusters occurred 
eight times in the list and each final consonant or consonant cluster like- 
wise occurred eight times. Each of eight vowels occurred approximately 25 
times. This characteristic of equal opportunities for error within each con- 
sonant and vowel category enables us to assess the child's knowledge of some 
of the spelling pauterns of English. 
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Table 5 

Table of Phoneme Segments Represented in the Words of List 2 







Pinal Con^onan t f S ) 


p 


a 


IP 


t 






k 


i 


V 


b 


I 


ps 


d 


€ 


e 


g 




It 


m 


V 


St 


n 


u 


sp 


w 




ts 


r 




J 


1 


• 


s 


f 






e 




n 


s 

J" 




p 

Ik 


V 




g 






tj 


z 




k 


t 




f 


d 




m 


h 




d 


Pl 




z 


kl 




t 


St 




m 


sm 




h 



These are written in IPA. 
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The manner of presentation was the same as for List !♦ The responses 
were recorded and transcribed twice by a phonetically trained person ♦ The 
few discrepancies between first and second transcription were easily resolved* 
Although it was designed for a different purpose, List 1 also gives infor- 
mation about the effect of the segment position within the syllable upon 
error rate and the relative difficulty of different kinds of segments* We 
therefore analyzed results from both lists in the same way, and, as we shall 
see, the results are highly comparable* A list of the phoneme segments 
represented in the words of List 2 is shown in Table 5* 

We have chosen to use phonetic transcription rather than standard ortho- 
graphy in noting down the responses, because we believe that tabulation and 
analysis of oral reading errors by transcription has powerful advantages 
which outweigh the traditional problems associated with it* If the major 
sources of error in reading the words are at some linguistic level as we 
have argued, phonetic notation (IPA) of the responses should greatly simplify 
the task of detecting the sources of error and making them explicit* Trans- 
scription has the additional value of enabling us to make a direct comparison 
between errors in reading and in oral repetition^ 

Table 6 shows errors on the two word lists percentaged against opportuni- 
ties as measured in four groups of school .children* Group CI includes good 
readers, being the upper third in reading ability of all the third graders 



Table 6 

Errors in Reading in Relation to Position and Type of Segment 
Percentages of Opportunities for Error 



Group* 


Reading 
Ability 


N 


Age Range 


Initial 
Consonant 


Final 
Consonant 


All 
Consonant 


Vowel 


^1 


Good 


11 


9-10 


6 


12 


9 


10 




Poor 


11 


9-10 


8 


14 


11 


16 


B 


+ 

Poor 


18 


8-10 


8 


14 


11 


27 


Clinic 


Poor"*^ 


10 


10-12 


17 


24 


20 


31 



The groups indicated by and C2 comprise the upper and lower thirds of 
Group C in Table 1* Group B is the same as so designated in Table 1* The 
clinic group is not represented in Table 1* 

\ist 1 (Table 2) 

"^^List 2 (Table 3) 



In making the transcription, the transcriber was operating with reference 
to normal allophonic ranges of the phonemic categories in English* 
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in a particular school system; Group C2 comprises the lower third of the 
same third grade population mentioned above; Group B includes the lower third 
of the entire beginning third grade in another school system; the clinic group 
contains ten children, aged between 10 and 12, who had been referred to a read- 
ing clinic at the University of Connecticut. In all four groups, the responses 
given were usually words of English. 

Table 6 shows two findings we think are important. First, there is a 
progression of difficulty with position of the segment in the word: final 
consonants are more frequently misread than initial ones; second, more errors 
are made on vowels than on consonants. The consistency of these findings is 
Impressive because it transcends the particular choice of words and perhaps 
the level of reading ability. 

We will have more to say in a later section about these findings when we 
consider the differences between reading and speech errors. At this point, 
we should say that the substantially greater error rate for final consonants 
than for initial ones is certainly contrary to what would be expected by an 
analysis of the reading process in terms of sequential probabilities. If the 
child at the early stages of learning to read were able to utilize the con- 
straints that are built into the language, he would take fewer errors at the 
end than at the beginning, not more. In fact, what we often see is that the 
child breaks down after he has gotten the first letter correct and can go no 
further. We will suggest later why this may happen. 

Mishearing Differs from Misreading 

In order to understand the error pattern in reading, it should be in- 
structive to compare it with the pattern of errors generated when isolated 
monosyllables are presented by ear for oral repetition. We were able to make 
this comparison by having the same group of children repeat back a word list 
on one occasion and jread it on another day. The ten children in the clinic 
group (Table 6) were asked to listen to the words in List 2 before they were 
asked to read them. The tape-recorded words were presented over earphones 
with instructions to repeat each word once. The responses were recorded on 
magnetic tape and transcribed in the same way as the reading responses. 

The error pattern for oral repetition shows some striking differences 
from that in reading. With auditory presentation, errors in oral repetition 
averaged 7% when tabulated by phoneme, as compared with 24% in reading, and 
were about equally distributed between initial and final position, rather than 
being markedly different. Moreover, contrary to what occurred when the list 
was read, fewer errors occurred on vowels than on consonants. 

Tho relation between errors of oral repetition and reading is demonstrated 
in another way in the scatter plot presented as Figure 1. Percent error on 
initial consonants, final consonants, and vowels in reading is plotted on the 
abscissa against percent error on these segments in oral repetition on the 
ordinate. Each consonant point is based on approximately eight occurrences 



For similar findings in other research studies employing quite different read- 
ing materials and different levels of proficiency in reading, see, for example, 
Daniels and Diack (1956) and Weber (1970). 
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Scatter Diagram Shoving Errors on Each Segment In Word List 2 
In Relation to Opportunities 



50 
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1 40 



S 35 
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PERCENT ERROR IN READING 



Percent error in oral repetition is plotted against percent 
error in reading the same words. Ten 'subjects. 



Fig. I 
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in the list over ten subjects, giving a total of 80. Each vowel point is 
based on approximately 25 occurrences, giving a total of 250 per point. 

It is clear from the figure that the perception of speech by reading has 
problems which are separate and distinct from the problems of perceiving speech 
by ear. We cannot predict the error rate for a given phoneme in reading from 
its error rate in listening. If a phoneme were exactly as difficult to read 
as to hear, the point would fall on the diagonal line which has been dotted 
in. Vertical distance from the diagonal to any point below it is a measure 
of that phoneme's difficulty specifically in reading as distinguished from 
speaking and being aurally perceived. Although the reliability of the in- 
dividual points in the array has not been assessed, the trends are unmistakable. 
The points are very widely scattered for the consonants. As for the vowels, 
^^^u^u misheard but often misread (suggesting, incidentally, that 

the high error rate on vowels in reading cannot be an artifact of transcription 
difficulties). 

Accounting for the Di fferences in the Error Pattern in Reading and Speech 

The data presented above show that there are major differences between 
error patterns in veading and speech. However, they should not be taken to 
mean that reading and speech are not connected. What they do tell us is that 
reading presents special problems which reflect the difficulties of the begin- 
ning reader in making the link between segments of speech and alphabetic shapes. 

Why the initial segm ent is more often correct in reading . We have seen 
that there is much evidence to indicate that in reading the initial segment is 
more often correct than succeeding ones, whereas in oral repetition the error 
rate for initial and fiual consonants is essentially identical. 

One of us (I. Liberman, in press) has suggested a possible explanation 
for this difference in distribution of errors within the syllable. She 
pointed out that in reading an alphabetic language like English, the child 
must be able to segment the words he knows into the phonemic elements which 
the alphabetic shapes represent. In order to do this, he needs to be con- 
sciously aware of the segmentation of the language into units of phonemic 
size. Seeing the word cat, being able to discriminate the individual optical 
shapes, being able to read the names of the three letters, and even knowing 
the individual sounds for the three letters cannot help him in really reading 
the word (as opposed to memorizing its appearance as a sight word) unless he 
realizes that the word in his own lexicon has three segments. Before he can 
map the visual message to the word in his vocabulary, he has to be consciously 
aware that the word cat that he knows—an apparently unitary syllable—has 
three separate segments. His competence in speech production and speech per- 
ception is of no direct use to him here, because this competence enables him 
to achieve the segmentation without ever being consciously aware of it.^ 

Though phonemic segments and their constituent features can be shown to 
be psychologically and physiologically real in speech perception, (A. Liberman, 



9 

The idea of "linguistic awareness," as it has been called here, has been a 
recurrent theme in this conference. See especially the chapters by Ignatius 
Mattingly (in press) and Harris B. Savin (in press). 
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Cooper, Shankweiler, and Studdert-Kennedy, 1967; A. Liberman, 1968; Mattingly 
and Liberman, 1970), they are, as we have already noted, not necessarily 
available at a high level of conscious awareness. Indeed, given that the 
alphabetic method of writir.g was invented only onco, and rather 3^te in man's 
linguistic history, we should suspect that the phonologic oleiaents that al- 
phabets represent are not particularly obvious (Huey, 1503). In any event, 
a child whose chief problem in reading is that he cannot make explicit the 
phonological structure of his language might be expected to show the pattern 
of reading errors we found: relatively good success with the initial letters 
which requires no further analysis of the syllable and relatively poor per- 
formance otherwise. 

Why vowel errors are more frequent in reading than in speech . Another 
way misreading differed from mishearing was with respect to the error rate 
on vowels, and we must now attempt to account for the diametrically different 
behavior of the vowels in reading and in oral repetition. (Of course, in the 
experiments we refer to here, the question is not completely separable from 
the question of the effect of segment position on error rate, since all 
vowels were medial.) 

In speech, vowels, considered as acoustic signals, are more intense than 
consonants and they last longer. Moreover, vowel traces persist in primary 
memory in auditory form as "echoes." Stop consonants, on the other hand, are 
decoded almost immediately into an abstract phonetic form, leaving no auditory 
traces (Fujisaki and Kawashima, 1969; Studdert-Kennedy, 1970; Crowder, in 
press). At all events, one is not surprised to find that in listening to 
isolated words, without the benefit of further contextual cues, the consonants 
are most subject to error. In reading, on the other hand, the vowel is not 
represented by a stronger signal, vowel graphemes not being larger or more con- 
trastful than consonant ones. Indeed, the vowels tend to suffer a disadvantage 
because they are usually embedded within the word. They tend, moreo'^er, to 
have more complex orthographic representation than consonants. 

Sources of Vowel Error; Orthographic Rules or Phonetic Confusions ? 

The occurrence of substantially more reading errors on vowel segments 
than on consonant segments has been uoted in a number of earlier reports 
(Venezky, 1968; Weber, 1970), and, as we have said, the reason usually given 
is that vowels are more complexly represented than consonants in English or- 
thography. We now turn to examine the pattern of vowel errors in reading and 
ask what accounts for their distribution. An explanation in terms of orthog- 
raphy would imply that many vowel errors are traceable to misapplication of 



This generalization applies to English. We do not know how widely it may 
apply to other languages. We would greatly welcome the appearance of cross- 
linguistic studies of reading acquisition, which could be of much value in 
clarifying the relations between reading and linguistic structure. That 
differences among languages in orthography are related to the incideace of 
reading failure is often taken for granted, but we are aware of no data that 
directly bear on this question. 
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rules which Involve an indirect relation betveen letter and sound. Since 
the complexity of the rules varies for different vowels, it would follow that 
error rates among them should also vary. 

The possibility must be considered, however, that causes other than mis- 
application of orthographic rules may account for a larger portion of vowel 
misreadings. First, there could simply be a large element of randomness in 
the error pattern. Second, the pattern might be nonrandom, but most errors 
could be phonetically based rather than rule based. If reading errors on 
vowels have a phonetic basis, we should then expect to find the same errors 
occurring in reading as occur In repetition of words presented by ear. The 
error rate for vowels in oral repetition is much too low in our data to 
evaluate this possibility, but there are other ways of asking the question, 
as we will show. 

The following analysis illustrates how vowel errors may be analyzed to 
discover whether, in fact, the error pattern is nonrandom and, if it is, to 
discover what the major substitutions are. Figure 2 shows a confusion matrix 
for vowels based on the responses of 11 children at the end of the third 
grade (Group 2 in Table 4) who are somewhat retarded in reading. Each row in 
the matrix refers to a vowel phoneme represented in the words (of List 2) and 
iach column contains entries of the transcriptions of the responses given in 
oral reading. Thus the rows give the frequency distribution for each vowel 
percentaged against the number of occurrences, which is approximately 25 per 
vowel per subject. 

It may be seen that the errors are not distributed randomly. (Chi-square 
computed for the matrix as a whole is 406.2 with df=42; p<.001). The eight 
vowels differ greatly in difficulty; error rates ranged from a low of 7% for 
111 to a high of 26% for /u/. Orthographic factors ^re the most obvious source 
of the differences in error rate. In our list /I/ is always represented by the 
letter i^, whereas /u/ is represented by seven letters or digraphs: ji, £, oo, 
ou, oe, ew, ui^. The correlation (rho) between each vowel's rank difficulty 
and its number of orthographic representations in List 2 was .83. Hence we 
may conclude that the error rate on vowels in our list is related to the number 
of orthographic representations of each vowel. 

The data thus support the idea that differences in error rate among 
vowels reflect differences in their orthographic complexity. Moreover, as we 
have said, the fact that vowels, in general, map onto sound more complexly 



Some recent investigations of orthography have stressed that English spell- 
ing is more ruleful than sometimes supposed — that many seeming irregulari- 
ties are actually instances of rules and that orthography operates to pre- 
serve a simpler relationship between spelling and morphophoneme at the cost 
of a more complex relation between spelling and sound (Chomsl^ and Halle, 
1968; Weir and Venezky, 1968). 

12 

A matrix of vowel substitutions was made up for the better readers (the 
upper third) of the class on which Figure 2 is based. Their distribution 
of errors was remarkably similar. 
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Matrix of Vowel Errors in Reading Word List 2, Transcribed in IPA 



VOWEL OBTAINED 

in Oral Reading 
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Each row gives the distribution of responses as percentages of oppor- 
tunities for each of the eight vowels represented in the list. Eleven 
subjects. 



Fig. 2 
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than consonants is one reason they tend to be misread more frequently than 
consonants.-'"^ 

It may be, however, that these orthographic differences among segments 
are themselves partly rooted In speech. Much data from speech research In- 
dicates that vowels are often processed differently than consonants when per- 
ceived by ear. A number of experiments have shown that the tendency to 
categorical perception Is greater In the encoded stop consonants than In the 
unencoded vowels (A. Llberman et al., 1967; A. Llberman, 1970). It may be 
argued that as a consequence of the continuous nature of their perception, 
vowels tend to be somewhat Indefinite as phonologic entitles, as Illustrated 
by the major part they play In variation among dialects and the persistence 
of allophones within the same geographic locality. By the same reasoning. 
It could be that the continuous nature of vowel perception Is one cause of 
complex orthography, suggesting that one reason multiple representations are 
tolerated may lie very close to speech. 

We should also consider the possibility that the error pattern of ' the 
vowels reflects not just the complex relation between letter and sound but 
also confusions that arise as the reader recodes phonetically. There Is now 
a great deal of evidence (Conrad, 1964, In press) that normal readers do. In 
fact, recode the letters Into phonetic units for storage and use In short- 
term memory, if so, we should expect that vowel errors would represent dis- 
placements from the correct vowels to those that are phonetically adjacent 
and similar, the more so because, as we have just noted, vowel perception Is 
more nearly continuous than categorical. That such displacements did In 
general occur Is Indicated In Figure 2 by the fact that the errors tend to 
lie near the diagonal. More data and. In particular, a more complete selec- 
tion of items will be required to determine the contribution tv vowel errors 
of orthographic complexity and the confusions of phonetic recodlng. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In an attempt to understand the problems encountered by the beginning 
reader and children who fail to learn, we have investigated the child's mis- 
readings and how they relate to speech. The first question we asked was 
whether the major barrier to achieving fluency in reading is at the level of 
connected text or in dealing with individual words. Having concluded from 
our own findings and the research of others that the word and its components 
are of primary importance, we then looked. more closely at the error patterns 
in reading words. 

Since reading is the perception of language by eye, it seemed important 
to ask whether the principal difficulties within the word are to be found at 



We did not examine consonant errors from the standpoint of individual varia- 
tion in their orthographic representation, but it may be appropriate to ask 
whether the orthography tends to be more complex for consonants in final 
position than for those in initial position, since it is in the noninltlal 
portion of words that morphophonemic alternation occurs (e.g., sign - signal ), 
We doubt, however, that this is a major cause of the greater tendency for 
final consonants to be misread by beginning readers. 
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a visual stage of the process or at a subsequent linguistic stage. We con- 
sidered the special case of reversals of letter sequence and orientation in 
which the properties of visual confusability are, on the face of it, primary. 
We found that although optical reversibility contributes to the error rate, 
it is, for the children we hav6 studied, of secondary Importance to linguis- 
tic factors. Our investigation of the reversal tendency then led us to con- 
sider whether individual differences in reading ability might reflect dif- 
ferences in the degree and kind of functional asymmetries of the cerebral 
hemispheres. Although the evidence Is at this time not clearly supportive 
of a relation between cerebral ambilaterality and reading disability, it was 
suggested that new techniques offer an opportunity to explore this relation- 
ship more fully in the future. 

When we turned to the linguistic aspects of the error pattern in words, 
we found, as others have, that medial and final segments in the word are 
more often misread than initial ones and vowc^j more often than consonants. 
We then considered why the error pattern in mishearing differed from mis- 
reading in both these respects. In regard to segment position, we concluded 
that children in the early stages of learning to read tend to get the initial 
segment correct and fail on subsequent ones because they do not have the con- 
scious awareness of phonemic segmentation needed specifically in reading but 
not in speaking and listening. 

As for vowels in speech. We suggested, first of all, that they may tend 
to be heard correctly because they are carried by the strongest portion of 
the acoustic signal. In reading, the situation is different: alphabetic 
representations of the vowels possess no such special distinctiveness. More- 
over, their embedded placement within the syllable and their orthographic 
complexity combine to create difficulties in reading. Evidence for the Im- 
portance of orthographic complexity was seen in our data by the fact that the 
differences among vowels in error rate in reading were predictable from the 
number of orthographic representations of each vowel. However, we also con- 
sidered the possibility that phonetic confusions may account for a significant 
portion of vowel errors, and we suggested how this might be tested. 

We believe that the comparative study of reading and speech is of great 
importance for understanding how the problems of perceiving language by eye 
differ from the problems of perceiving it by ear and for discovering why 
learning to read, unlike speaking and listening, is a difficult accomplish- 
ment. 
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Language Codes and Mem&ry Codes 

Alvin M. Liberman, Ignatius G. Mattingly, and Michael T. Turvey 
Haskins Laboratories, New Haven 

INTRODUCTION; PARAPHRASE, GRAMMATICAL CODES, AND MEMORY 

When people recall linguistic information, they commonly produce utter- 
ances different in form from those originally presented. Except in special 
cases where the information does not exceed the immediate memory span, or 
where rote memory is for some reason required, recall is always a paraphrase. 

There are at least two waj's in which we can look at paraphrase in memo- 
ry for linguistic material and linguistic episodes. We can view paraphrase 
as indicating the considerable degree to which detail is forgotten; at best, 
what is retained are several choice words with a certain syntactic structure, 
which, together, serve to guide and constrrin subsequent attempts to recon- 
struct the original form of the information. On this view, rote recall is 
the ideal, and paraphrase is so much error. Alternatively, we can view the 
paraphrase not as an index of what has been forgotten but rather as an essen- 
tial condition or correlate of the processes by which we normally remember. 
On this view, rote recSill is not the ideal, and paraphrase is something other 
than failure to recall. It is evident that any large amount of linguistic 
information is not, and cannot be, stored in the form in which it was pre- 
sented. Indeed, if it were, then we should probably have run out of memory 
space at a very early age. 

We may choose, then, between two views of paraphrase: the first would 
say that the form of the information undergoes change because of forgetting; 
the second, that the processes of remembering make such change all but inevi- 
table. In this paper we have adopted the second view, that paraphrase re- 
flects the processes of remembering rather than those of forgetting. Putting 
this view another way, we should say that the ubiquitous fact of paraphrase 
implies that language is best transmitted in one form and stored in another. 

The dual representation of linguistic information that is implied by 
paraphrase is important, then, if we are to store information that has been 
received and to transmit information that has been stored. We take it that 
such duality implies, in turn, a process, of recoding that is somehow 
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constrained by a grammar. Thus, the capacity for paraphrase reflects the 
fundamental grammatical characteristics of language. We should say, there- 
fore, that efficient memory for linguistic information depends, to a consid- 
erable extent, on grammar. 

To illustrate this point of view, we might Imagine languages that lack 
a significant niunber of the grammatical devices that all natural language^ 
have. We should suppose that the possibilities for recoding and paraphrase 
would, as a consequence, be limited, and that the users of such languages 
would not remember linguistic information very well. Pidgins appear to be 
grammatically Impoverished and, indeed, to permit little paraphrase, but 
unfortunately for our purposes, speakers of pidgins also speak some natuvral 
language, so they can convert back and forth between the natural language 
and the pidgin. Sign language of the deaf, on the other hand, might conceiv- 
ably provide an interesting test. At the present time we know very little 
about the grammatical characteristics of sign language, but it may prove to 
have recoding (and hence paraphrase) possibilities that are, by comparison 
with natural languages, somewhat restricted.! If so, one could indeed hope 
to determine the effects of such restriction on the ability to remember. 

In natural languages we cannot explore in that controlled way the 
causes and consequences of paraphrase, since sll such languages must be as- 
sumed to be very similar in degree of grammatical complexity. Let us, there- 
fore, learn what we can by looking at the several levels or representations 
of information that we normally find in language an\i at the grammatical com- 
ponents that convert between them. 

At the one excreme is the acoustic level, where the information is in a 
form appropriate for transmission. As we shall see, this acoustic represen- 
tation is not the whole sound as such but rather a pattern of specifiable 
events, the acoustic cues. By a comple:cly encoded connection, the acoustic 
cues reflect the "features" that characterize the articulatory gestures and 
so the phonetically distinct configurations of the vocal tract. These latter 
are a full level removed from the sound in the structure of language; when 
properly combined, they are roughly equivalent to the segments of the phonetic 
representation. 

Only some fifteen or twenty features are neer'ad to describe the phonetics 
of all human languages (Chomsky and Halle, 1968). Any particular language 
uses only a dozen or so features from the total ensemble, and at any particu- 
lar moment in the stream of speech only six or eight features are likely to be 
significant. The small number of features and the complex relation between 
sound and feature reflect the properties of the vocal tract and the ear and 
also, as we will show, the mismatch between these organ systems and the re- 
quirements of the phonetic message. 

At the other end of the linguistic structure is the semantic representa- 
tion in which the information is ultimately stored. Because of its relative 
inaccessibility, we cannot speak with confidence about the shape of the 



The possibilities for paraphrase in sign language are, in fact, being inves- 
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information at this level, but we can be sure it is different from the acous- 
tic* We should suppose, as many students do, that the semantic information 
is also to be described in terms of features* But if the indefinitely many 
aspects of experience are to be represented, then the available inventory of 
semantic features must be very large, much larger surely than the dozen or so 
phonetic features that will be used as the ultimate vehicles. Though partic- 
ular semantic sets may comprise many features, it is conceivable that the 
structure of a set might be quite simple* At all events, the characteristics 
of the semantic representation can be assumed to reflect properties of long- 
term memory, just as the very different characteristics of the acoustic and 
phonetic representations reflect the properties of components most directly 
concerned with transmission* 

The gap between the acoustic and semantic levels is bridged by grammar* 
But the conversion from the one level to the other is not accomplished in a 
single step, nor is it done in a simple way* Let us illustrate the point 
with a view of language like the one developed by the generative grammarians 
(see Chomsky, 1965)* On that view there are three levels — deep structure, 
surface structure, and phonetic representation — in addition to the two — 
acoustic and semantic — we have already talked about, As in the distinction 
between acoustic and semantic levels, the information at every level has a 
different structure* At the level of deep structure, for example, a string 
such as The man sings * The man married the girl * The girl is pretty * 
becomes at the surface The man who sings married the pretty girl * The re- 
structuring from one level to the next is governed by the appropriate compo- 
nent of the grammar* Thus, the five levels or streams of infoitnation we have 
identified would be connected by four sets of grammatical rules: from deep 
structure to the semantic level by the semantic rules; in the other direction, 
to surface structure, by syntactic rules; then to phonetic representation by 
phonologic rules; and finally to the acoustic signal by the rules of speech* 2 
It should be emphasized that none of these conversions is straightforward or 
trivial, requiring only the substitution of one segment or representation for 
another* Nor is it simply a matter of putting segments together to form 
larger units, as in the organization of words into phrases and sentences or 
of phonetic segments into syllables and breath groups* Rather, each grammat- 
ical conversion is a true restructuring of the Information in whit:h the num- 
ber of segments, and often their order, is changed, sometimes drastically. 
In the context of the conference for which this paper was prepared, it is 
appropriate to describe the conversions from one linguistic level to another 
as recodings and to speak of the grammatical rules which govern them as codes* 

Paraphrase of the kind we Implied in our opening remarks would presuma- 
bly occur most freely in the syntactic and semantic codes* But the speech 
code, at the other end of the linguistic structure, also provides for a kind 
of paraphrase* At all events it is, as we hope to show, an essential component 



'In generative grammar, as in all others, the conversion between phonetic 
representation and acoustic signal is not presumed to be grammatical » As 
we have argued elsewhere, however, and as will to some extent become apparent 
in this paper, this conversion is a complex recoding, similar in formal 
characteristics to the recodings of syntax and phonology (Mattingly and 
Liberman, 1969; Liberman, 1970)* 
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of the process that makes possible the more obvious forms of paraphrase, 
as well as the efficient memory which they always accompany. 

Grammar is, then, a set of complex codes that relates transmitted sound 
and stored meaning. It also suggests what it is that the recoding processes 
must somehow accomplish. Looking at these processes from the speaker's view- 
point, we see, for example, that the semantic features must be replaced by 
phonological features in preparation for transmission. In this conversion 
an utterance which is, at the semantic level, a single unit comprising many 
features of meaning becomes, phonologically, a number of units composed of 
a very few features, the phonologic units and features being in themselves 
meaningless. Again, the semantic representation of an utterance in coherent 
discourse will typically contain multiple references to the same topic. 
This amounts to a kind of redundancy which serves, perhaps, to protect the 
semantic representation from noise in long-term memory. In the acoustic rep- 
resentation, however, to preserve such repetitions would unduly prolong dis- 
course. To take again the example we used earlier, we do not say The man 
sings. The man married the girl . The girl is pretty , but rather The man 
who sings married the pretty girl . The syntactic rules describe the ways in 
which such redundant references are deleted. At the acoustic and phonetic 
levels, redundancy of a very different kind may be desirable. Given the 
long strings of empty elements that exist there, the rules of the phonologic 
component predict certain lawful phonetic patterns in particular contexts 
and, by this kind of redundancy, help to keep the phonetic events in their 
proper order. 

But our present knowledge of the grammar does not provide much more than 
a general framework within, which to think about the problem of recpding in 
memory. It does not, for example, deal directly with the central problem of 
paraphrase. If a speaker-hearer has gone from sound to meaning by some set 
of grammatical rules, vhat is to prevent his going in the opposite direction 
by the inverse operations, thus producing a rote rendition of the originally 
presented information? In this connection we should say on behalf of the 
grammar that it is not an algorithm for automatically recoding in one direc- 
tion or the other, but rather a description of the relationships that must 
hold between the semantic representation, at the one end, and the correspond- 
ing acoustic representation at the other. To account for paraphrase, we must 
suppose that the speaker synthesizes the acoustic representation, given the 
corresponding semantic representation, while the listener must synthesize an 
approximately equivalent semantic representation, given the corresponding 
acoustic representation. Because the grammar only constrains these acts of 
synthesis in very general ways, there is considerable freedom in the actual 
process of recoding; we assume that such freedom is essential if linguistic 
information is to be well remembered. 

For students of memory, grammatical codes are unsatisfactory in yet an- 
other, if closely related, respect: though they may account for an otherwise 
arbitrary-appearing relation between streams of information at different 
levels of the linguistic structure, they do not describe the actual processes 
by which the human being recodes from the one level to the other, nor does 
the grammarian intend that they should. Indeed, it is an open question wheth- 
er even the levels that the grammrar assumes—for example, deep structure- 
have counterparts of some kind in the recoding process. 
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We might do well, then, to concentrate our attention on just one aspect 
of grammar, the speech code that relates the acoustic and phonetic represen- 
tations, because we may then avoid some of the difficulties we encounter In 
the "higher" or "deeper" reaches of the language. The acoustic and phonetic 
levels have been accessible to psychological (and physiological) experiment, 
as a result of which we are able to talk about "real" processes and "real" 
levels, yet the conversion we find there resembles grammatical codes more 
generally and can be shown, in a functional as well as a formal sense, to be 
an Integral part of language. We will, therefore, examine in some detail 
the characteristics o£ the speech code, having in mind that it reflects some 
of thfK important characteristics of the broader class of language codes and 
that it may, therefore, serve well as a basis for comparison with the memory 
codes we are supposed to be concerned with. It is the more appropriate that 
we should deal with the speech code because it comprises the conversion from 
an acoustic signal appropriate for transmission to a phonetic representation 
appropriate for storage in short-*term memory, a process that is itself of 
some Interest to members of this conference. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPEECH CODE 

Clarity of the Signal 

It is an interesting and important fact about the speech code that the 
physical signal is a poor one. We can see that this is so by looking at a 
spectrographic representation of the speech signal like the one in Figure 1. 
This is a picture of the phrase "to catch pink salmon." As always in a 
spectrogram, frequency is on the vertical axis, time on the horizontal; rela- 
tive Intensity is represented by the density, or blackness, of the marks. 
The relatively darker bands are resonances of the vocal tract, the so-called 
formants. We know that the lowest two or three of these formants contain 
almost all of the linguistic information; yet, as we can see, the acoustic 
energy is not narrowly concentrated there but tends rather to be smeared 
across the spectrum; moreover, there is at least one higher formant at about 
3600 cps that never varies and thus carries no linguistic information at all. 
This is to say that the linguistically important cues constitute a relatively 
small part of the total physical energy. To appreciate to what extent this 
is so, we might contrast speech with the printed alphabet, where the Impor- 
tant parts of the signal stand out clearly from the background. We might 
also contrast a spectrogram of the "real" speech of Figure 1 with a "synthet- 
ic" spectrogram like the one in Figure 2, which produces intelligible speech 
though the formants are unnaturally narrow and sharply defined. 

In fact, the speech signal is worse than we have so far said or than we 
can immediately see just by looking at a spectrogram, for, paradoxically, 
the formants are most indeterminate at precisely those points where the in- 
formation they carry is most Important. It is, we Imow, the rapid changes 
in the frequency position of the formants (the formant transitions) that con;- 
tain the essential cues for most of the consonants. In the case of the stop 
consonants, these changes occur in 50 msec or less, and they sometimes extend 
over ranges as great as 600 cps. Such signals scatter energy and are there- 
fore difficult to specify or to track. Moreover, the difficulty is greatest 
at the point where they begin, though that is the most Important part of the 
transition for the listener who' wants to know the phonetic identity of sound. 
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Spectrogram of "to catch pink salmon," Natural Speech 




Schematic Spectrogram for Synthesis of "to catch pink salmon" 
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The physical indeterminacy of the signal is an interesting aspect of 
the speech code because it implies a need for processors specialized for 
the purpose jf extracting the essential acoustic parameters. The output of 
these processors might be a cleaned-up description of the signal, not unlike 
the simplified synthetic spectrogram of Figure 2. But such an output, it is 
Important to understand, would be auditory, not phonetic. The signal would 
only have been clarified; it would not have been decoded. 

Complexity of the Code 

Like the other parts of the grammatical code, the conversion from speech 
sound to phonetic message is complex. Invoking a distinction we have previ- 
ously found useful in this connection, we should say that the conversion is 
truly a code and not a cipher (Liberman, Cooper, Shankweiler, and Studdert- 
Kennedy, 1967; Studdert-Kennedy, in press). If the sounds of speech were a 
simple cipher, there would be a unit sound for each phonetic segment. Some- 
thing approximating such a cipher does indeed exist in one of the written 
forms of language — viz. , alphabets — where each phonological^ segment is rep- 
resented by a discrete optical shape. But speech is not an alphabet or 
cipher in that sense. In the inter conversion between acoustic signal and 
phonetic message the information is radically restructtired so that successive 
segments of the message are carried simultaneously — that is, in parallel — on 
exactly the same parts of the acoustic signal. As a result, the segmentation 
of the signal does not correspond to the segmentation of the message; and the 
part of the acoustic signal that carries information about a particular pho- 
netic segment varies drastically in shape according to context. 

In Figure 3 we see schematic spectrograms that produce the syllables 
[di] and [du] and illustrate several aspects of the speech code. To synthe- 
size the vowels [i] and [u], at least in slow articulation, we need only the 
steady-state f ormants— that is, the parts of the pattern to the right of the 
formant transitions. These acoustic segments correspond in simple fashion 
to the perceived phonetic segments: they provide sufficient cues for the 
vowels; they carry information about no other segments; and though the fact 
is not illustrated here, they are in slow articulation, the same in all mes- 
sage contexts. For the slowly articulated vowels, then, the relation between 
sound and message is a simple cipher. The stop consonants, on the other hand, 
are complexly encoded, even in slow articulation. To see iti what sense this 
is so, we should examine the formant transitions, the rapid changes in formant 
frequency at the beginning (left) of the pattern. Transitions of the first 
(lower) formant are cues for manner and voicing; in this case they tell the 
listener that the consonants are members of the class of voiced stops [bdg]. 
For our present purposes, the transitions of the second (higher) formant — the 
parts of the pattern enclosed in the broken circles — are of greater interest. 
Such transitions are, in general, cues for the perceived "place" distinctions 



Alphabets commonly make contact with the language at a level somewhat more 
abstract than the phonetic. Thus, in English the letters often represent 
what some linguists would call morphophonemes, as for example in the use 
of "s" for what is phonetically the [s] of cats and the [z] of dogs . In 
the terminology of generative grammar, the level so represented corresponds 
roughly to the phonological. 
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Schematic Spectrogram for the Syllables [di] and [du] 
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among the consonants. In the patterns of Figure 3 they tell the listener that 
the stop is [d] in both cases* Plainly, the transition cues for [d] are 
very different in the two vowel contexts: the one with [i] is a rising 
transition relatively high in the spectrum, the one with [u] a falling tran- 
sition low in the spectrum. It is less obvious, perhaps, but equally true 
that there is no isolable acoustic segment corresponding to the message seg- 
ment [d]: at every instant, the second-formant transition carries informa- 
tion about both the consonant and the vowel. This kind of parallel trans- 
mission reflects the fact that the consonant is truly encoded into the vowel; 
this is, we would emphasize, the central characteristic of the speech code* 

The next figure (Figure 4) shows more clearly than the last the more 
complex kind of parallel transmission that frequently occurs in speech. If 
converted to sound, the schematic spectrogram shown there is sufficient to 
produce an approximation to the syllable [b*g]. The point of the figure is 
to show where information about the phonetic segments is to be found in the 
acoustic signal. Limiting our attention again to the second formant, we see 
that information about the vowel extends from the beginning of the utterance 
to the end. This is so because a change in the vowel — from [b2g] to [big], 
for example — will require a change in the entire formant, not merely some- 
where in its middle section. Information about the first consonant, [b], 
extends through the first two-thirds of the whole temporal extent of the for- 
mant. This can be established by showing that a change in the first segment 
of the message — from [b<g] to [gaeg], for example — will require a change in 
the signal from the beginning of the sound to the point, approximately two- 
thirds of the way along the formant, that we see marked in the figure. A 
similar statement and similar test apply also to the last consonant, [^]. 
In general, every part of the second formant carries information about at 
least two segments of the message; and there is a part of that formant, in 
the middle, into which all three message segments have been simultaneously 
encoded. We see, perhaps more easily than in Figure 1, that the lack of cor- 
respondence in segmentation is not trivial. It is not the case that there 
are simple extensions connecting an otherwise segmented signal, as in the 
case of cursive writing, or that there are regions of acoustic overlap sepa- 
rating acoustic sections that at some point correspond to the segments of the 
message. There is no correspondence in segmentation because several segments 
of the message have been, in a very strict sense, encoded into the same seg- 
ment of the signal. 

Transparency of the Code 

We have just seen that not all phonetic segments are necessarily encoded 
in the speech signal to the same degree. In even the slowest articulations, 
all of the consonants, except thn fricatives,^ are encoded. But the vowels 
(and the fricatives) can be, and sometimes are, represented in the acoustic 
signal quite straightforwardly, one acoustic segment for each phonetic seg- 
ment. It is as if there were in the speech stream occasionally transparent 
stretches. We might expect that these stretches, in which the phonetic ele- 
ments are not restructured in the sound, could be treated as if they were a 



For a fuller discussion of this point, see Liberman, Cooper, Shankweiler, 
and Studdert-Kennedy, 1967. 
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cipher. There is, thus, a kind of intermit tency in the difficulty of decod- 
ing the acoustic signal. We may wonder whether that characteristic of the 
speech code serves a significant purpose — such as providing the decoding 
machinery with frequent opportunities to get back on the track when and if 
things go wrong — but it is, in any case, an Important characteristic to note, 
as we will see later in the paper, because of the correspondence between 
what we might call degree of encoding and evidence for special processing. 

Lawfulness of the Code 

Given an encoded relation between two streams or levels of information 
such as we described in the preceding section, we should ask whether the con- 
version from the one to the other is made lawfully — that is, by the applica- 
tion of rules — or, alternatively, in some purely arbitrary way. To say that 
the conversion is by rule is to say that it can be rationalized, that there 
is, in linguistic terms, a grammar. If the connection is arbitrary, then 
there is, in effect, a code book; to decode a signal, one looks it up in the 
book. 

The speech code is,* as we will see, not arbitrary, yet it might appear 
so to an intelligent but inarticulate cryptanalyst from Mars. Suppose that 
such a creature, knowing nothing about speech, were given many samples of 
utterances (in acoustic or visible form), each paired with its decoded or 
plain-text phonetic equivalents. Let us suppose further, as seems to us 
quite reasonable, that he would finally conclude that the code could not be 
rationalized, that it could only be dealt with by reference to a code book. 
Such a conclusion would, of course, be uninteresting. From the point of 
view of one who knows that human beings readily decode spoken utterances, 
the code-book solution would also seem implausible, since the number of en- 
tries in the book would have to be so very large. Having in mind the example 
of [bieg] that we developed earlier, we see that the number of entries would, 
at the least, be as great as the number of syllables. But, in fact, the num- 
ber would be very much larger than that, because coding influences sometimes 
extend across syllable boundaries (Ohman, 1966) and because the acoustic 
shape of the signal changes drastically with such factors as rate of speaking 
and phonetic stress (Lindblom, 1963; Lisker and Abramson, 1967). 

At all events, our Martian would surely have concluded, to the contrary, 
that the speech code was lawful if anyone had described for him, even in the 
most general terms, the processes by which the sounds are produced. Taking 
the syllable [bafg], which we illustrated earlier, as our example, one might 
have offered a description about as follows. The phonetic segments of the 
syllable are taken apart into their constituent features, such as place of 
production, manner of production, condition of voicing, etc. These features 
are represented, we must suppose, as neural signals that will become, ulti- 
mately, the commands to the muscles of articulation. Before they become the 
final commands, however, the neural signals are organized so as to produce 
the greatest possible overlap in activity of the independent muscles to which 
the separate features are assigned. There may also occur at this stage some 
reorganization of the commands so as to insure cooperative activity of the 
several muscle groups, especially when they all act on the same organ, as is 
the case with the muscle groups that control the gestures of the tongue. But 
so far the features, or rather their neural equivalents, have only been 
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organized; they can still be fotmd as largely independent entities, which is 
to say that they have not yet been thoroughly encoded. In the next stage 
the neural commands (in the final common paths) cause muscular contraction, 
but this conversion is, from our standpoint, straightforward and need not de- 
tain us. It is in the final conversions, from muscle contraction to vocal* 
tract shape to sound, that the output is radically restructured and that true 
encoding occurs. For it is there that the independent but overlapping activi^ 
ty of independent muscle groups becomes merged as they are reflected in the 
acoustic signal. In the case of [baCg], the movement of the lips that repre- 
sents a feature of the initial consonant is overlapped with the shaping of 
the tongue appropriate for the next vowel segment. In the conversion to 
sound, the number of dimensions is reduced, with the result that the simul- 
taneous activity of lips and tongue affect exactly the same parameter of the 
acoustic signal, for example, the second formant. We, and our Martian, see 
then how it is that the consonant and the vowel are encoded. 

The foregoing account is intended merely to show that a very crude model 
can, in general, account for the complexly encoded relation between the speech 
signal and the phonetic message. That model rationalizes the relation between 
these two levels of the language, much as the linguists* syntactic model 
rationalizes the relation between deep and surface structure. For that rea- 
son, and because of certain formal similarities we have described elsewhere 
(Mattingly and Liberman, 1969), we should say of our speech model that it is, 
like syntax, a grammar. It differs from sjmtax in that the grammar of speech 
is a model of a f lesh-and-blood process, not, as in the case of syntax, a set 
of rules with no describable physiological correlates. Because the grammar 
of speech corresponds to an actual process, we are led to believe that it is 
important, not just to the scientist who would understand the code but also 
to the ordinary listener who needs that same kind of understanding, albeit 
tacitly, if he is to perform appropriately the complex task of perceiving 
speech. We assume that the listener decodes the speech signal by reference 
to the grammar, that is, by reference to a general model of the articulatory 
process. This assumption has been called the motor theory of speech perception. 

Efficiency of the Code 

The complexity of the speech code is not a fluke of nature that man has 
somehow got to cope with but is rather an essential condition for the effi- 
ciency of speech, both in production and in perception, serving as a necessary 
link between an acoustic representation appropriate for transmission and a 
phonetic representation appropriate for storage in short-term memory. Con- 
sider production first. As we have already had occasion to say, the constit- 
uent features of the phonetic segments are assigned to more or less independ- 
ent sets of articulators, whose activity is then overlapped to a very great 
extent. In the most extreme case, all the muscle movements required to com- 
municate the entire syllable would occur simultaneously; in the more u^iual 
case, the activity corresponding to the several features is broadly s'oieared 
through the syllable. In either case the result is that phonetic segments 
are realized in articulation at rates higher than the rate at which any single 
muscle can change its state. The coarticulation that characterizes so much 
of speech production and causes the complications of the speech r.ode seems 
well designed to permit relatively slow-moving muscles to transr.it phonetic 
segments at high rates (Cooper, 1966). 
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The efficiency of the code on the side of perception is equally clear. 
Consider, first, that the temporal resolving power of the ear must set an 
upper limit on the rate at which we can perceive successive acoustic events. 
Beyond that limit the successive sounds merge into a buzz and become uniden- 
tifiable. If speech were a cipher on the phonetic message — that is, if each 
segment of the message were represented by a unit sound — then the limit would 
be determined directly by the rate at which the phonetic segments were trans- 
mitted. But given that the message segments are, in fact, encoded into a- 
coustic segments of roughly syllabic size, the limit is set not by the number 
of phonetic segin.ents per unit time but by the number of syllables. This rep- 
resents a considerable gain in the rate at which message segments can be per- 
ceived. 

The efficient encoding described above results from a kind of parallel 
transmission in which information about successive segments is transmitted 
simultaneously on the same part of the signal. We should note that there is 
another, very different kind of parallel transmission in speech: cues for 
the features of the same segment are carried simultaneously on different 
parts of the signal. Recalling the patterns of Figure 4, we note that the 
cues for place of production are in the second-formant transition, while the 
f irst-formant transition carries the cues for manner and voicing. This is 
an apparently less complicated arrangement than the parallel transmission 
produced by the encoding of the consonant into the vowel, because it takes 
advantage of the ear's ability to resolve two very different frequency levels. 
We should point out, however, that tho listener is not at all aware of the 
two frequency levels, as he is in listening to a chord that is made up of two 
pitches, but rather hears the stop, with all its features, in a unitary way. 

The speech code is apparently designed to increase efficiency in yet 
another aspect of speech perception: it makes possible a considerable gain 
in our ability to identify the order in which the message segments occur. 
Recent research by Warren et al. (1969) has shown that the sequential order 
of nonspeech signals can be correctly identified only when these segments 
have durations several times greater than the average that must be assigned 
to the message segments in speech. If speech were a cipher — that is, if 
there were an invariant sound for each unit of the message — then it would 
have to be transmitted at relatively low rates if we were to know that the 
word "task," for example, was not "taks" or "sakt" or "kats." But in the 
speech code, the order of the segments is not necessarily signalled, as we 
might suppose, by the temporal order in which the acoustic cues occur. Re- 
calling what we said earlier about the context-conditioned variation in the 
cues, we should note now that each acoustic cue is clearly marked by these 
variations for the position of the signalled segment in the message. In the 
case of the transition cues for [d] that we described earlier, for example, 
we should find that in initial and final positions — for example, in [dacg] and 
[gatd] — the cues were mirror Images. In listening to speech we somehow hear 
through the context-conditioned variation in order to arrive at the canonical 
form of the segment, in this case [d]. But we might guess that we also use 
the context-determined shape of the cue to decide where in the sequence the 
signalled segment occurred. In any case, the order of the segments we hear 
may be to a large extent inferred — quite exactly synthesized, created, or con- 
structed—from cues in a way that has little or nothing to do with the order 
of their occurrence in time. Given what appears to be a relatively poor 
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ability to identify the order of acoustic events from temporal cues, this 
aspect of the speech code would significantly increase the rate at which we 
can accurately perceive the message. 

The speech code is efficient, too, in that it converts between a high- 
information-cost acoustic signal appropriate for transmission and a low- 
information-cost phonetic string appropriate for storage in some short-term 
memory. Indeed, the difference in information rate between the two levels 
of the speech code is staggering. To transmit the signal in acoustic form 
and in high fidelity costs about 70,000 bits per second; for reasonable in- 
telligibility we need about 40,000 bits per second. Assuming a frequency- 
volley theory of hearing through most of the speech range, we should suppose 
that a great deal of nervous tissue would have to be devoted to the storage 
of even relatively short stretches. But recoding into a phonetic represen- 
tation, we reduce the cost to less than 40 bits per second, thus effecting a 
saving of about 1,000 times by comparison with the acoustic form and of 
roughly half that by comparison with what we might assume a reduced auditory 
(but not phonetic) representation to be. We must emphasize, however, that 
this large saving is realized only if each phonetic feature is represented 
by a unitary pattern of nervous activity, one such pattern for each feature, 
with no additional or extraneous "auditory" information clinging to the edges. 
As we will see in the next section, the highly encoded aspects of speech do 
tend to become highly digitized in that sense. 

Naturalness of the Code 

It is testimony to the naturalness of the speech code that all members 
of our species acquire it readily and use it with ease. While it is surely 
true that a child reared in total isolation would not produce phonetically 
intelligible speech, it is equally true that in normal circumstances he comes 
to do that without formal tuition. Indeed, given a normal child in a normal 
environment, it would be difficult to contrive methods that would effectively 
prevent him from acquiring speech. 

It is also relevant that, as we pointed out earlier, there is a univer- 
sal phonetics. A relatively few phonetic features suffice, given the various 
combinations into which they are entered, to account for most of the phonetic 
segments, and in particular those that carry the heaviest information load, 
in the languages of the world. For example, stops and vowels, the segments 
with which we have been exclusively concerned in this paper, are universal, 
as is the co-articulated consonant-vowel syllable that we have used to illus- 
trate <-he speech code. Such phonetic universals are the more interesting be- 
cause they often require precise control of articulation; hence they are not 
to ba dismissed with the airy observation that since all men have similar 
vocal tracts, they can be expected to make similar noises. 

Because the speech code is complex but easy, we should suppose that man 
has access to special devices for encoding and decoding it. There is now a 
great deal of evidence that such specialized processors do exist in man, 
apparently by virtue of his membership in the race. As a consequence, speech 
requires no conscious or special effort; the speech code is well matched to 
man and is, in precisely that sense, natizral. 
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The existence of special speech processors is strongly suggested by the 
fact that the encoded sounds of speech are perceived in a special mode. It 
is obvious — indeed so obvious that everyone takes it for granted — that we do 
not and cannot hear the encoded parts of the speech signal in auditory terms. 
The first segment of the syllables [ba], [da], [ga] have no identifiable au- 
ditory characteristics; they are unique linguistic events. It is as if they 
were the abstract output of a device specialized to extract them, and only 
them, from the acoustic signal. This abstract nonauditory perception is 
characteristic of encoded speech, not of a class of acoustic events such as 
the second-formant transitions that are sufficient to distinguish [ba], [da], 
[ga] , for when these transition cues are extracted from synthetic speech 
patterns and presented alone, they sound just like the "chirps" or glissandi 
that auditory psychophysics would lead us to expect. Nor is this abstract 
perception characteristic of the relatively unencoded parts of the speech 
signal: the steady-state noises of the fricatives, [s] and [f], for example, 
can be heard as noises; moreover, one can easily judge that the noise of [s] 
is higher in pitch than the noise of [^]. 

A corollary characteristic of this kind of abstract perception, measured 
quite carefully by a variety of techniques, is one that has been called 
"categorical perception" (see Studdert-Kennedy, Liberman, Harris, and Cooper, 
1970, for a review; Haggard, 1970, 1971b; Pisoni, 1971; Vinegrad, 1970). In 
listening to the encoded segments of speech we tend to hear them only as 
categories, not as a perceived continuxmi that can be more or less arbitrarily 
divided into regions. This occurs even when, with sjmthetic speech, we pro- 
duce stimuli that lie at intermediate points along the acoustic continuum 
that contains the relevant cues. In its extreme form, which is rather close- 
ly approximated in the case of the stops, categorical perception creates a 
situation, very different from the usual psychophysical case, in which the 
listener can discriminate stimuli as different no better than he can identify 
them absolutely. 

That the categorical perception of the stops is not simply a character- 
istic of the way we process a certain class of acoustic stimuli — in this case 
the rapid frequency modulation that constitutes the (second-formant transi- 
tion) acoustic cue — has been shown in a recent study (Mattingly, Libeiman, 
Syrdal, and Halwes, 1971). It was found there that, when listened to in iso- 
lation, the second-for.aant transitions — the chirps we referred to earlier — 
are not perceived categorically. 

Nor can it be said that categorical perception is simply a consequence 
of our tendency to attach phonetic labels to the elements of speech and then 
to forget what the elements sounded like. If that were the case, we should 
expect to find categorical perception of the unencoded steady-state vowels, 
but in fact, we do not — certainly not to the same extent (Fry, Abramson, 
Elmas, and Liberman, 1962; Elmas, 1963; Stevens, Liberman, Ohman, and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1969; Pisoni, 1971; Fuj isaki and Kawashima, 1969). More- 
over, categorical perception of the encoded segments has recently been found 
to be reflected within 100 msec in cortical evoked potentials (Dorman, 1971). 

In th^. case of the encoded stops, then, it appears that the listener has 
no auditory image of the signal available to him, but only the output of a 
specialized processor that has stripped the signal of all normal sensory 
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information and represented each phonetic segment (or feature) categorically 
by a unitary neural event. Such unitary neural representations would pre- 
sumably be easy to store and also to combine, permute, and otherwise shuffle 
around in the further processing that converts between sound and meaning. 

But perception of vowels is, as we noted, not so nearly categorical. 
The listener discriminates many more stimuli than he can absolutely identify, 
just as he does with nonspeech; accordingly, we should suppose that, as with 
nonspeech, he hears the signal in auditory terms. Such an auditory image 
would be Important in the perception of the pitch and duration cues that fig- 
ure in the prosodic aspects of speech; moreover, it would be essential that 
the auditory Image be held for some seconds, since the listener must often 
wait to the end of a phrase or sentence in order to know what linguistic 
value uo assign to the particular pitch and duration cues he heard earlier. 

Finally, we should note about categorical perception that, according to 
a recent study (Elmas, Siqueland, Jusczyk, and Vigorito, 1971), it is present 
in infants at the age of four weeks. These infants discriminated sjmthetic 
[ba] and [pa]; moreover, and more significantly, they discriminated better, 
other things being equal, between pairs of stimuli which straddled the adult 
phonetic boundary than between pairs which lay entirely within the phonetic 
category. In other words, the infants perceived the voicing feature cate- 
gorically. From this we should conclude that the voicing feature is real, 
not only physiologically but in a very natural sense. 

Other, perhaps more direct, evidence for the existence of specialized 
speech processors comes from a number of recent experiments that overload 
perceptual mechanisms by putting competing signals simultaneously into the 
two ears (Broadbent and Gregory, 1964; Bryden, 1963; Kimura, 1961, 1964, 
1967; Shankweiler and Studdert-Kennedy, 1967; Studdert-Kennedy and Shank- 
weiler, 1970). The general finding with speech signals, including nonsense 
syllables that differ, say, only in the initial consonant, is that stimuli 
presented to the right ear are better heard than those presented to the left; 
with complex nonspeech sounds the opposite result — a left-ear advantage — is 
found. Since there is reason to believe, especially in the case of competing 
and dichotically presented stimuli, that the contralateral cerebral repre- 
sentation is the stronger, these results have been taken to mean that speech, 
including its purely phonetic aspects, needs to be processed in the left hemi- 
sphere, nonspeech in the right. The fact that phonetic perception goes on in 
a particular part of the brain is surely consistent with the view that it is 
carried out by a special processor. 

The case for a special processor to decode speech is considerably 
strengthened by the finding that the right-ear advantage depends on the en- 
codedness of the signal. For example, stop consonants typically show a larger 
and more consistent right-ear advantage than unencoded vowels (Shankweiler and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1967; Studdert-Kennedy and Shankweiler, 1970). Other recent 
studies have confirmed that finding and have explored even more analytically 
the conditions of the right-ear (left-hemisphere) advantage for speech (Darwin, 
1969, 1971; Haggard, 1971a; Haggard, Ambler, and Callow, 1969? Haggard and 
Parkinson, 1971; Kirstein and Shankweiler, 1969; Spellacy and Blumstein, 1970). 
The results, which are too numerous and complicated to present here even in 
summary form, tend to support the conclusion that processing is forced into 
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the left hemisphere (for most subjects) when phonetic decoding, as contrasted 
with phonetic deciphering or with processing of nonspeech, must be carried out. 

Having referred in the discussion of categorical perception to the evi- 
dence that the phonetic segments (or, rather, their features) may be assumed 
to be represented by unitary neural events, we should here point to an inci- 
dental result of the dichotic experiments that is very relevant to that 
assumption. In thre experiments (Halwes, 1969; Studdert-Kennedy and Shank- 
weiler, 1970; Yoder, pers. comm.) it has been found that listeners tend sig- 
nificantly often to extract one feature (ci.g., place of production) from the 
input to one ear and another feature (e.g., voicing) from the other and com- 
bine them to hear a segment that was not presented to either ear. Thus, 
given [ba] to the left ear, say, and [ka] to the right, listeners will, when 
they err, far more often report [pa] (place feature from the left ear, voic- 
ing from the right) or [ga] (place feature from the right ear, voicing from 
the left) than [da] or [ta]. We take this as conclusive evidence that the 
features are singular and unitary in the sense that they are independent of 
the coptext in which they occur and also that, far from being abstract inven- 
tions of the linguist, they have, in fact, a hard reality in physiological 
and psychological processes. 

The technique of overloading the perceptual machinery by dichotic pres- 
entation has led to the discovery of yet another effect which seems, so far, 
to testify to the existence of a special speech processor (Studdert-Kennedy, 
Shankweiler, and Schulman, 1970). The finding, a kind of backward maskirig 
that has been called the "lag" effect, is that when syllables contrasting in 
the initial stop consonant are presented dichotically and offset in time, the 
second (or lagging) syllable is more accurately perceived. When such sylla- 
bles are presented monotically, the first (or leading) stimulus has the ad- 
vantage. In the dichotic case, the effect is surely central; in the uionotic 
case there is presumably a large peripheral component. At all events, it is 
now known that, as in the case of the right-ear advantage, the lag effect is 
greater for the encodad stops than for the unencoded vowels (Kirstein, 1971; 
Porter, Shankweiler, and Liberman, 1969); it has also been found that highly 
encoded stops show a mor^ consistent effect than the relatively less encoded 
liquids and semi-vowels (Porter, 1971). Also relevant is the finding that 
synthetic stops that differ only in the second-f ormant transitions show a lag 
effect but that the second-f ormant transitions alone (that is, the chirps) 
do not (Porter, 1971). Such results support the conclusion that this effect, 
too, may be specific to the special processing of speech. ^ 

In sum, there is now a great deal of evidence to support the assertion 
that man has ready access to physiological devices that are specialized for 
the purpose of decoding tb** speech signal and recovering the phonetic message. 
Those devices make it post a for the human being to deal with the speech 
code easily and without con^uious awareness of the process or its complexity. 
The code is thus a natural one. 



One experimental result appears so far not to fit with that conclusion: 
syllables that differed in a linguistically irrelevant picch contour never- 
theless gave a lag effect (Darwin, in press). 
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Resistance to Distortion 



Everyone who has ever worked with speech knows that the signal holds up 
well against various kinds of distortion. In the case of sentences, a great 
deal of this resistance depends on syntactic and semantic constraints, which 
are, of course. Irrelevant to our concern here. But in the perception of 
nonsense syllables, too, the message often survives attempts to perturb it. 
This is due largely to the presence In the signal of several kinds of redun- 
dancy. One arises from the phonotactic rules of the language: not all se- 
quences of speech sounds are allowable. That constraint is presumably owing, 
though only in part, to limitations having to do with the possibilities of 
co-articulation. In any case, it introduces redundancy and may serve as an 
error-correcting device. The other kind of redundancy arises from the fact 
that most phonetic distinctions are cued by more than one acoustic difference. 
Perception of place of production of the stop consonants, for example, is 
normally determined by transitions of the second formant, by transitions of 
the third formant, and by the frequency position of a burst of noise. Each 
of these cues is more or less sufficient, and they are highly independent of 
each other. If one is wiped out, the others remain. 

There is one other way in which speech resists distortion that may be 
the most interesting of all because it Implies for speech a special biologi- 
cal status. We refer here to the fact that speech remains intelligible even 
when it is removed about as completely as it can be from its normal, natural- 
istic context. In the synthetic patterns so much used by us and others, we 
can, and often do, play fast and loose with the nature of the vocal-tract 
excitation and with such normally fixed characteristics of the formants as 
their number, bandwidth, and relative intensity. Such departures from the 
norm, resulting in the most extreme cases in highly schematic representa- 
tions, remain intelligible. These patterns are more than mere cartoons, 
since certain specific cues must be retained. As Mattingly (in this Status 
Report) has pointed out, speech might be said in this respect to be like che 
sign stimuli that the ethologist talks about. Quite crude and unnatural 
models such as Tinbergen*s (1951) dummy sticklebacks, elicit responses pro- 
vided only that the model preserves the significant characters of the origi- 
nal display. As Manning (1969:39) says, "sign stimuli will usually be in- 
volved where it is Important never to miss making a response to the stimulus." 
More generally, sign stimuli are often found when the correct transmission of 
information is crucial for the survival of the individual or the species. 
Speech may have been used in this way by early man. 

How to Tell Speech from Nonspeech 

For anyone who uses the speech code, and especially for the very young 
child who is in the process of acquiring it, it is necessary to distinguish 
the sounds of speech from other acoustic stimuli. How does he do this? The 
easy, and probably wrong, answer is that he listens for certain acoustic 
stigmata that mark the speech signal. One thinks, for example, of the nature 
of the vocal-tract excitation or of certain general characteristics of the 
formants. If the listener could identify speech on the basis of such rela- 
tively fixed markers, he would presumably decide at a low level of the per- 
ceptual system whether a particular signal was speech or not and, on the basis 
of that decision, send it to the appropriate processors* But we saw in the 
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preceding section that speech remains speech even when the signal Is reduced 
to an extremely schematic form. We suspect, therefore, that the distinction 
between speech and nonspeech is not made at some early stage on the basis of 
general acoustic chari^ terlstlcs. 

More compelling support for that suspicion is to be found in a recent 
experiment by T Rand (pers. comm.) To one ear he presented all of the 
first formant, including the transitions, together with the steady-state 
parts of the second and third formants; when presented alone, these patterns 
sound vaguely like [da]. To the other ear, with proper time relationships 
carefully preserved, were presented the 50-msec second-formant and third- 
formant transitions; alone, these sound like the chirps we have referred to 
before. But when these patterns were presented together — that is, dichotic- • 
ally — listeners clearly heard [ba], [da] or [ga] (depending on the nature of 
the second-formant and third-formant transitions) in one ear and, simultane- 
ously, nonspeech chirps in the other. Thus, it appears that the same acous- 
tic events — the second-formant or third-formant transitions — can be processed 
simultaneously as speech and nonspeech. We should suppose, then, that the 
incoming signal goes indiscriminately to speech and nonspeech processors. 
If the speech processors succeed in extracting phonetic features, then the 
signal is speech; if they fail, then the signal is processed only as non- 
speech. Wa wonder if this is a characteristic of all so-called sign stimuli. 

Security of the Code 

The speech code is available to all members of the human race, but prob- 
ably to no other species. There is now evidence that animals other than man, 
including even his nearest primate relatives, do not produce phonetic strings 
and their encoded acoustic correlates (Lieberman, 1968, 1971; Lieberman, 
Klatt, and Wilson, 1969; Lieberman, Crelin, and Klatt, in press). This is 
due, at least in part, to gross differences in vocal-tract anatomy between 
man and all other animals. (It is clear that speech in man is not simply an 
overlaid function, carried out by peripheral structures that evolved in con- 
nection wich other more fundamental biological processes; rather, some im- 
portant characteristics of the human vocal tract must be supposed to have 
developed in evolution specifically in connection with speech.) Presumably, 
animals other than man lack also the mechanisms of neurological control 
necessary for thi organization and coordination of the gestures of speech, 
but hard evidence for this is lacking. Unfortunately, we know nothing at <ill 
about how animals other than man perceive speech. Presumably, they lack the 
special processor necessary to decode the speech signal. If so, we must sup- 
pose that their perception of speech would be different from ours. They 
should not hear categorically, for instance, and they should not hear the 
[di]-[du] patterns of Figure 3 as two-segment syllables which have the first 
segment in common. Thus, we should suppose that animals other than man can 
neither produce nor correctly perceive the speech code. If all our enemies 
were animals other than man, cryptanalysts would have nothing to do — or else 
they might have the excessively difficult task of breaking an animal code for 
which man has no natural key. 

Subcodes 

Our discussion so far has, perhaps, left the impression that there is 
only one speech code. In one sense this is true, for it appears that there 
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is a universal ensemble of phonetic features defined by the communicative 
possibilities of the vocal tract and the neural speech processor. But the 
subset of phonetic features which are actually used varies from language to 
language* Each language thus has Its own phonetic "subcode.** A given pho- 
netic feature, however, will be articulated and perceived In the same way In 
every language in which It Is used. Thus, we should be very surprised, for 
Instance, to find a language in which the perception of place for stops was 
not categorical. If, Elmas*s results lead us to suppose, a child is born 
with an intuitive knowledge of the universal phonetics, part of his task in 
learning his native language is to identify the features of its phonetic sub- 
code and to forget the others. These unused features cannot be entirely 
lost, however, since people do learn how to speak and understand more than 
one language. But there is some evidence Chat bilinguals listening to their 
second language do not necessarily use the same speech cues as native speak- 
ers of the language do (Haggard, 1971b). 

Secondary Codes 

A speaker-hearer can become aware of certain aspects of the linguistic 
process, in particular its phonological and phonetic processes. The aware- 
ness can then be exploited to develop "secondary codes,** which may be thought 
of as additional pseudolinguistic rules added to those of the language. A 
simple example is a children's "secret language/* such as Pig Latin, in which 
a rule for metathesis and insertion applies to each word. We should suppose 
that to speak or understand Pig Latin fluently would require not only the un- 
conscious knowledge of the linguistic structure of English that all native 
speakers have, but also a conscious awareness of a particular aspect of this 
structure— the phonological segmentation — and a considerable amount of prac- 
tice. There is evidence, indeed, that speakers of English who lack a con- 
scious awareness of phonological segmentation do not master Pig Latin, des- 
pite the triviality of its rules (Savin, in press). The pseudolinguistic 
character of Pig Latin explains why even a speaker of English who does not 
know Pig Latin would not mistake it for a natural foreign language, and why 
one continues to feel a sense of artificiality in speaking it long after he 
has mastered the trick. 

Systems of versification are more Important kinds of secondary codes. 
For a literate society the function of verse is primarily esthetic, but for 
preliterate societies, verse is a means of transmitting verbal Information of 
cultural importance with a minimum of paraphrase. The rules of verse are, in 
effect, an addition to the phonology which requires that recalled material 
not only should preserve the semantic values of the original, but should also 
conform to a specific, rule-determined phonetic pattern. Thus in Latin epic 
poetry, a line of verse is divided into six feet, each of which must have one 
of several patterns of long and short syllables. The requirement to conform 
lc th±e pattern excludes almost all possible renditions other than the correct 
one and makes memorization easier and recall more accurate. Since versifica- 
tion rules are in general more elaborate than those of Pig Latin, a greater 
degree of linguistic awareness is necessary to compose verse. This more com- 
plex skill has thus traditionally been the specialized occupation of a few 
members of a society, though a passive form of the skill, permitting the lis- 
tener to distinguish **correct** from **incorrect** lines without scanning them 
syllable by syllable, has been possible for a much larger number of people. 
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Writing, like versification, is also a secondary code for transmitting 
verbal information accurately, and the two activities have more in common than 
might at first appear* The reader is given a visually coded representation of 
the message, and this representation, whether ideographic, syllabic, or alpha^ 
betic, provides very incomplete information about the linguistic structure and 
semantic content of the message* The skilled reader, however, does not need 
complete information and ordinarily does not even need all of the partial in- 
formation given by the graphic patterns but rather just enough to exclude most 
of the other messages which might fit the context* Being competent in his 
language, knowing the rules of the writing system, and having some degree of 
linguistic awareness, he can reproduce the writer's message in reasonably faith- 
ful fashion. (Since the specific awareness required is awareness of phonological 
soigmentation, it is not surprising that Savin's group of English speakers who 
cannot learn Pig Latin also have great difficulty in learning to read.) 

The reader's reproduction is not, as a rule, verbatim; he makes small 
deviations which are acceptable paraphrases of the original and overlooks or, 
better, unconsciously corrects misprints. This suggests that reading is an 
active process of construction constrained by the partial information on the 
printed page, just as remembering verse is an active process of construction, 
constrained, though much less narrowly, by the rules of versification. As 
Bartlett (1932) noted for the more general case, the processes of perception 
and recall of verbal material are not essent2.ally different. 

For our purposes, the significant fact about pseudo linguistic secondary 
codes is that, while being less natural than the grammatical codes of language, 
they are nevertheless far from being wholly unnatural. They are more or less 
artificial systems based on those aspects of natural linguistic activities 
which can most readily be brought to consciousness: the levels of phonology 
and phonetics. All children do not acquire secondary codes oaturationally, 
but every society contains some individuals who, if given the opportunity, 
can develop sufficient linguistic awareness to learn them, just as ever> 
society has its potential dancers, musicians, and mathematicians. 

LANGUAGE, SPEECH, AND RESEARCH ON MEMORY 

What we have said about the speech code may be relevant to research on 
memory in two ways: most directly, because work on memory for linguistic in- 
formation, to which we shall presently turn, naturally includes the speech 
code as one stage of processing; and, rather indirectly, because the charac- 
teristics of the speech code provide an interesting basis for comparison with 
the kinds of code that students of memory, including the members of this con- 
ference, talk about. In this section of the paper we will develop that rel- 
evance, summarizing where necessary the appropriate parts of the earlier dis- 
cussion. 

The Speech Code in Memory Research 

Acoustic, auditory, aid phonetic representations . When a psychologist 
deals with memory for language, especially when the information is presented 
as speech sounds, he would do well to distinguish the several different forms 
that the information can take, even while it remains in the domain of speech. 
There is, first, the acoustic form in which t^e signal is transmitted. This 
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is characterized by a poor signal-to-noise ratio and a very high bit rate. 
The second form, found at an early stage of processing in the nervous system, 
is auditory. This neural representation of the infotoation maps in a rel- 
atively straightforward way onto the acoustic signal. Of course, the acoustic 
and auditory forms are not identical. In addition to the fact that one is 
mechanical and the other neural, it is surely true that some information has 
been lost in the conversion. Moreover, as we pointed out earlier in the paper, 
it is likely that the signal has been sharpened and clarified in certain 
ways. If so, we should assume that the task was carried out by devices not 
unlike the feature detectors the neurophysiologist and psychologist now in- 
vestigate and that apparently operate in visual perception, as they do in 
hearing, to increase contrast and extract certain components of the pattern. 
But we should emphasize that the conversion from acoustic to auditory form, 
even when done by the kind of device we just assumed, does not decode the 
signal, however much it may improve it. The relation of the auditory to the 
acoustic form remains simple, and the bit rate, though conceivably a good deal 
lower at this neural. stage than in the sound itself, is still very high. To 
arrive at the phop-^.tic representation, the third form that the information 
takes^ requires the specialized decoding processes we talked about earlier 
in the paper. The result of that decoding is a small number of unitary neural 
patterns, corresponding to phonetic features, that combine to make the some- 
what greater number of patterns that constitute the phonetic segments; arranged 
in their proper order, these segments become the message conveyed by the speech 
code. The phonetic representations are, of course, far more economical in 
terms of bits than the auditory ones. They also appear to have special stand^ 
ing as unitary physiological and biological realities. In general, then, they 
are well suited for storage in some kind of short-term memory until enough 
have accumulated to be recoded once more, with what we must suppose is a 
further gain in economy. 

Even when language is presented orthdgraphically to the subjects' eyes, 
the information seems to be recoded into phonetic form* One of the most re- 
cent and also most interesting treatments of this matter is to be' found in a 
paper by Conrad (in press). He concludes, on the basis of considerable evid- 
ence, that while it is possible to hold the alphabetic shapes as visual in- 
formation in short-term memory — deaf-mute children seem to do just that — the 
information can be stored (and dealt with) more efficiently in phonetic form. 
We suppose that this is so because the representations of the phonetic seg- 
ments are quite naturally available in the nervous system in a way, and in a 
form, that representations of the various alphabetic shapes are not. Given 
the complexities of the conversion from acoustic or auditory form to phonetic, 
and the advantages for storage of t:he phonetic segments, we should insist that 
this is an important distinction. 

Storage and transmission in man and machine . We have emphasized that in 
spoken language the information must be in one form (acoustib) for transmission 
and in a very different form (phonetic or semantic) for storage, and that the 
conversion from the one to the other is a complex recoding. But there is no 
logical requirement that this be so. If all the components of the language 
system had been designed from ^jscratch and with the same end in view, the com- 
plex speech code might have been uaaecessary. Suppose the designer had decided 
to make do with a smaller number of empty segments, like the phones we have 
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been talking about, that have to be transmitted in rapid succession. The 
engineer might then have built articulators able to produce such sequences 

Imply— alphabetically or by a cipher—and ears that could perceive them. 
Or if he had, for some reason, started with sluggish articulators and an ear 
that could not resolve rapid-fire sequences of discrete acoustic signals, he 
might have used a larger Inventory of segments transmitted at a lower rate. 
In either case the information would not have had to be restructured in order 
to make it differentially suitable for transmission and storage; there might 
have been, at most, a trivial conversion by means of a simple cipher. Indeed, 
that is very much the situation when computers "talk" to each other. The fact 
that the human being cannot behave so simply, but must rather use a complex 
code to convert between transmitted sound and stored message, reflects the 
conflicting design features of components that presumably developed separately 
and in connection with different biological functions. As we noted in an 
earlier part of the paper, certain structures, such as the vocal tract, that 
evolved originally in connection with nonlinguistic functions have undergone 
important modifications that are clearly related to speech. But these adap- 
tations apparently go only so far as to make possible the further matching 
of components brought about by devices such as those that underlie the speech 
code. 

It is obvious enough that the ear involved long before speech made its 
appearance, so we are not surprised, when we approach the problem from that 
point of view, to discover that not all of its characteristics are ideally 
suited to the perception of speech. But when we consider speech production 
and find that certain design features do not mesh with the characteristics 
of the ear, we are led to wonder if there are not aspects of the process — in 
particular, those closer to the semantic and cognitive levels — that had inde^ 
pendently reached a high state of evolutionary development before the appear- 
ance of language as such and had then to be imposed on the best available com- 
ponents to make a smoothly functioning system. Indeed, Mattingly (this Status 
Report) has explicitly proposed that language has two sources, an intellect 
capable of semantic representation and a system of "social releasers" consist- 
ing of articulated sounds, and that grammar evolved as an interface between 
these two very different mechanisms. 

In the alphabet, man has invented a transmission vehicle for language 
far simpler than speech — a secondary code, in the sense discussed earlier. 
It is a straightforward cipher on the phonological structure, one optical 
shape for each phonological segment, and has a superb signal-to-noice ratio. 
We should suppose that it is precisely the kind of transmission vehicle that 
an engineer might have devised. That alphabetic representations are, indeed, 
good engineering solutions is shown by the relative ease with which engineers 
have been able to build the so-called optical character readers. However, 
the simple arrangements that are so easy for machines can be hard for human 
beings. Reading comes late in the child's development; it must be taught; 
and many fail to learn. Speech, on the other hand, bears a complex relation 
to language as we have seen and has so far defeated the best efforts of en- 
gineers to build a device that will perceive it. Yet this complex code is 
mastered by children at an early age, some significant proficiency being pres- 
ent at four weeks; it requires no tuition; and everyone who can hear manages 
to perceive speech quite well. 
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The relevance of all this to the psychology of memory is an obvious and 
generally observed caution: namely; that we be careful about explaining human 
beings in terms of processes and concepts that work well in intelligent and 
remembering machines. We nevertheless make the point because we have in speech 
a telling object lesson. The speech code is an extremely complex contrivance, 
apparently designed to make the best of a bad fit between the requirement that 
phonetic segments be transmitted at a rapid rate and the inability of the mouth 
and the ear to meet that requirement in any simple way. Yet the physiological 
devices that correct this mismatch are so much a part of our being that 
speech works more easily and naturally for human beings than any other arrange- 
ment, including those that are clearly simpler. 

More and less encoded elements of speech . In describing the character- 
istics of the speech code we several times pointed to differences between 
stop consonants and vowels. The basic difference has to do with the relation 
between signal and message: stop consonants are always highly encoded in pro- 
duction, so their perception requires a decoding process; vowels can be, and 
sometimes are, represented by encipherment, as it were alphabetically, in 
the speech signal, so they might be perceived in a different and simpler way. 
We are no* surprised, then, that stops and vowels differ in their tendencies 
toward categorical perception as they do also in the magnitude of the right- 
ear advantage and the lag effect (see above). 

An implication of this characteristic of the speech code for research 
in immediate memory has appeared in a study by Crowder (in press) which 
suggests that vowels produce a "recency" effect, but stops do not. Crowder 
and Morton (1969) had found that, if a list of spoken words is presented to 
a subject, there is an improvement in recall for the last few items on the 
iiol:, no such recency effect is found if the list is presented visually. 
To explain thx& ncdcl difference, Crowder and Mo^ on suggested that the spoken 
items are held for several seconds in an "echoic- * register in "precategorical" 
or raw sensory form. At the time of recall these items are still available to 
the subject in all their original sensory richness and are therefore easily 
remembered. When presented visually, the items are held in an "iconic" store 
for only a fraction of a second. In his more recent experim6r4t Crowder has 
found that for lists of stop-vowel syllables, the auditory recency effect 
appears if the syllables on the list contrast only in their vowels but is 
absent if they contrast only in their stops. If Crowder and Morton's inter- 
pretation of their 1969 result is correct, at least in general terms, then 
the difference in recency effect between stops and vowels is exactly what we 
should expect. As we have seen in this paper, the special process that de- 
codes the stops strips away all auditory information and presents to imme- 
diate perception a categorical linguistic event the listener cai* be aware 
of only as [b,d,g,p,t, or k]. Thus, there is for these segments no auditorv, 
precategorical form that is available to consciousness for a time long enough 
to produce a recency effect. The relatively unencoded vowels, -^n the other 
hand, are capable of being perceived in a different way. Perception is more 
nearly continuous than categorical: the listener can make relatively fine 
discriminations within phonetic classes because the auditory characteristics 
of the signal can be preserved for a while. (For a relevant model and sup- 
porting data see Fujisaki and Kawashima, 1969.) In the experiment by Crowder, 
we may suppose that these same auditory characteristics of the vowel, held 
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for several seconds In an echoic sensory register, provide the subject vlrh 
the rich, precategorlcal Information that enables him to recall the mo8t 
recei tly presented Items with relative ease. 

It Is characteristic of the speech code, and Indeed of language In 
general, that not all elements are psychologically and physiologically 
equivalent. Some (e.g., the stops) are more deeply linguistic than others 
(e.g*, the vowels); they require special processing and can be expected to 
behave In different ways when memory codes are used. 

Speech as a special process . Much of what we said about the speech code 
was to show that It Is complex In a special way and that It Is normally pro- 
cessed by a correspondingly special device. When we examine the formal aspects 
of this code, we see resemblances of various kinds to the other grammatical 
codes of phonology and syntax — ^whlch Is to say that speech Is an Integral 
part of a larger system called language — but we do not readily find parallels 
in other klQds of perception. We know very little about how the speech pro^ 
cessor works, so we cannot compare it very directly with other kinds of pro- 
cessors that the human being presumably uses. But knowing that the task it 
must do appears to be different in important ways from the tasks that confront 
other processors, and knowing, too, that the speech processor is in one part 
of the brain while nonspeech processors are in another, we should assume that 
speech processing may be different from other kinds. We might suppose, there- 
fore, that the mechanisms underlying memory for linguistic information may be 
different from those used in other Mnds of memory such as, for example, visual 
or spatial. 

Speech appears to be speclalf ":ed, not only by comparison with other 
perceptual or cognitive systems of the htmian being, but also by comparison 
with any of the systems so far found in other animals. While there may 
be some question about just how many of the so-called higher cognitive and 
linguistic processes monkeys are capable of, it seems beyond dispute that 
the speech code is unique to man'. To the extent, then, that this code is 
used in memory processes — for example, in short-term memory — ^we must be 
careful about generalizing results across species. 

Speech and Memory Codes Compared 

It will be recalled that we began by adopting the view that paraphrase 
has more to do with the processes by which we remember than with those by 
which we forget. In this vein we proposed that when people are presented 
with long stretches of sensible language, they normally use the devices of 
grammar to recode the Information from the form in which it was transmitted 
Into a form suitable for storage. On the occasion of recall they code it 
back Into another transmittable form that may resemble the input only in 
meaning. 7hus, grammar becomes an essential part of normal memory processes 
and of the memoiry codes that this conference is about. We thenefore directed 
our attention to grammatical codes, taking these to be the rules by which 
conversions are carried out from one linguistic level j gxA nother> To spell 
out the essential features of such codes, we chose tojcdeal in detaj^l with just 
one, the speech code. It can be argued, persuasively we think, thah the speech 
code is similiar to other grammatical codes, so its characteristics be 
useO) within reasonable limits, to represent those of grammar genero^P^* But 
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speech has the advantage in this connection that it has been more accessible 
to psychological investigation than the other gr inraiatical codes. As a result, 
there are experimental data that permit us to characterize speech in ways that 
provide a useful basis for comparison with the codes that have come from the 
more conventional research on verbal memory. In this final section we turn 
our attention briefly to those more conventional memory codes and to a 
comparison between them and the speech code. 

We will apply the same convention to this discussion of conventional 
memory codes that we applied to our discussion of grammatical codes. That 
is, the term "code" is reserved for the rules which convert from one repre- 
sentation of the iriformation to another. In our analysis of the speech code 
we took the acoustic and phonetic levels as our two representations and in- 
ferred the properties of the speech code from the relation between the two. 

In the most familiar type of experiment the materials the subject is 
required to remember are not t!»e longer segments of language, such as 
sentences or discourses, but rather lists of words or nonsense syllables. 
Typically in such an experx/nent , the subject is required to reproduce the 
information exactly as it was presented to him, and his response is counted 
as an error if he does not. Under those circumst*. ices it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the subject to employ his linguistic coding devices to 
their fullest extent, or in their most normal way. However, it is quite 
evident that the subject in this situation nevertheless uses codes; moreover, 
he uses them for the same general purpose to which, we have argued, language 
is so often put, which is to enable him to store the information in a form 
different from that in which it was presented. Given the task of remembering 
unfamiliar sequences such as consonant trigraphs, the subject may employ, 
sometimes to the experimenter's chagrin, some form of linguistic mediation 
(Montague, Adams, and Kiess, 1966), That is, he converts the consonant se- 
quence into a sentence or proposition, which he then stores along with a rule 
for future recovery of the consonant string. In a recent examination of how 
people remember nonsense syllables, Prytulak (1971) concluded that such med- 
iation is the rule rather than the exception. Reviewing the literature on 
memory for verbal materials, Tulving and Madigan (1970) describe two kinds of 
conversions: one is the substitution of an alternative symbol for the input 
stimulus together with a conversion rule; the other is the storage of ancillary 
information along with the to-be-remember ad item. Most generally, it appears 
that when a subject is required to remember exactly lists of unrelated words, 
paired-associates, or digit strings, he tries to impart pattern to the mater- 
ial, to restructure it in terms of familiar relationships. Or he resorts, 
at least in some situations, to the kind of "chunking" that Miller (1956) 
first described and that has become a staple of memory theory (Handler, 1967). 
Or he converts the verbal items into visual images (Paivio, 1969; Bower, 1970), 
At all events, we find that, as Bower (1970) has pointed cut, bare-bones rote 
memorization is tried only as a last resort, if at all. 

The subject converts to-be-remembered material which is unrelated and 
relatively meaningless into an interconnected, meaningful sequence of verbal 
items or images for storage* What can be said about the rules relating the 
two levels? In particular, how do the conversions between the two levels 
compare with those that occur in the speech code, and thus, indirectly, in 
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language in general? The differences would appear to be greater than the 
similarities. Many of these conversions that we have cited are more properly 
described ss simple ciphers than as codes, in the sense that we have used 
these terms earlier, since there is in these cases no restructuring of the 
information but only a rather straightforward substitution of one represen- 
tation for another. Moreover, memory codes of this type are arbitrary and 
idiosyncratic, the connection between the two forms of the information having 
arisen often out of the accidents of the subject's life history; such rules 
as there may be (for example, to convert each letter of the consonant trigraph 
to a word beginning with that letter) do not truly rationalize the code but 
rather fall back, in the end, on a key that is, in effect, a code book. As 
often as not, the memory codes are also relatively unnatural: they require 
conscious effort and, on occasion, are felt by the subject to be difficult 
and demanding. In regard to efficiency, it is hard to make a comparison; 
relatively arbitrary and unnatural codes can nevertheless be highly efficient 
given enough practice and the right combination of skills in the user* 

In memory experiments which permit the kind of remembering characterized 
bv paraphrase, we would expect to find that memory codes would be much like 
language cedes, and we should expect them to have characteristics similar to 
those of the code we know as speech. The conversions would be complex recod- 
ings, not simple substitutions; they would be capable of being rationalized; 
and they would, of course, be highly efficient for the uses to which they 
wt:re being put. But we would probably find their most obvious characteristic 
to be that of naturalness. People do not ordinarily contrive mnemonic aids 
by which to remember the gist of conversations or of books, nor do they nec- 
essarily devise elaborate schemes for recalling stories and the like, yet they 
are reasonably adept at such things. They remember without making an effort 
Lo commit a message to memory; more important, they do not have to be taught 
how to do this sort of remembering. 

It is, of course, exceedingly difficult to do scientific work in situa- 
tions that permit the free use of these very natural language codes. Proper 
controls and measures are hard to arrange. Worse yet, the kinds of paraphrase 
that inevitably occur in long discourses will span many sentences and imply 
recoding processes so complex that we hardly know now how to talk about them. 
Yet, if the arbitrary, idiosyncratic ciphers which we have described are simply 
devices to mold to-be-remembered, unrelated materials into a form amenable to 
the natural codes, then it must be argued that our under;>tanding of such 
ciphers will advance more surely with knowledge of the natural bases from 
which they derive and to which they must, presumably, be anchored. 
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Speech Cues and Sign Stimuli 

Ignatius G. Mattingly"*" 

Raskins Laboratories, New Haven 



The perception of the linguistic information in speech, as investiga- 
tions carried on over the past twenty years have made clear, depends not on 
a general resemblance between presently and previously heard sounds but on a 
quite complex system of acoustic cues which has been called by Liberman et 
al. (1967) the "speech code." These authors suggest that a special percep- 
tual mechanism is used to detect and decode the speech cues. I wish to draw 
attention here to some interesting formal parallels between these cues and 
a well-known class of animal signals, "sign stimuli," described by Lorenz, 
Tinbergen, and others. These formal parallels suggest some speculations 
about the original biological function of speech and the related problem 
of the origin of language. 

A speech cue is a specific event in the acoustic stream of speech which 
is important for the perception of a phonetic distinction. A well-known ex- 
ample is the second-formant transition, a cue to place of articulation. 
During speech, the formants (i.e., acoustical resonances) of the vocal tract 
vary in frequency from moment to moment depending on the shape and size of the 
tract (Fant, 1960). When the tract is excited (either by periodic glottal 
pulsing or by noise) these momentary variations can be observed in a sound 
spectrogram. During the transition from a stop consonant, such as [b,d,g,p,kl, 
to a following vowel, the second (next to lowest in frequency) formant (F2) 
moves from a frequency appropriate for the stop towards a frequency appropri- 
ate for the vowel; the values of these frequencies depend mainly on the posi- 
tion of the major constriction of the vocal tract in the formation of each of 
the two sounds. Since there is no energy in most or all of the acoustic 
spectrum until after the release of the stop closure, the earlier part of the 
transition will be neither audible nor observable. But the slope of the later 
part, following the release, is audible and can be observed (see the transi- 
tion for [b] in the spectrogram for [he] in the upper portion of Figure 1). 
It is also a sufficient cue to the ^lace of articulation of the preceding 
stop: labial [b,p], alveolar [d,tj .r velar [g,k]. It is as if the listener, 
given the final part of the F2 transition, could extrapolate back to the con- 
sonantal frequency or locus (Delattre et al. , 1955). 



Paper to appear in ^erican Sr^lentisf: (1972) in press. 
'Also University of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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It is possible electronically to synthesize speech which is intelligible, 
even though it has much simpler spectral structure than natural speech 
(Cooper, 1950; Mattingly, 1968). In the lower portion of Figure 1 is shown 
a spectrogram of a synthetic version of the syllable [be]. Synthetic speec> 
can be used to demonstrate the value of a cue such as the F2 transition by 
generating a series of stop-vowel syllables for which the slope of the audi- 
ble part of the F2 transition is the only variable, and other cues to posi- 
tion of articulation, such as the frequency of the burst of noise following 
the release of the stop, or the slope of F3, are absent or neutralized 
(Cooper et al., 1952). A syllable in a series such as this will be heard as 
beginning with a labial, an alveolar, or a velar stop depending entirely on 
the slope of the F2 transition. This is true even though the slope values 
appropriate for a particular stop consonant depend on the vowel: thus a rising 
F2 cues [d] before [i], and a falling F2, [d] before [u] (see the patterns in 
Figure 3). 

Phonetic distinctions other than place are signalled by other cues. 
Thus, in English, the cue separating the vof.celess, aspirated stops [p,t,k] 
from the voiced stops [b,d,g3 is voice-onset time (Liberman et al., 1958). 
If the beginning of glottal pulsing coincides with, or precedes, the release, 
the stop will be heard as [b], [d], or [g], depending upon the cues to place 
of articulation; if the pulsing is delayed 30 msec or more after the release, 
the stop will be heard as [p] , [t], or [k] . iVgain, the duration of the for- 
mant transitions is a cue for the stop- semivowel distinction (e.g., [b] vs. 
[w]) (Liberman et al., 1956). A shorter (30-40 msec) transition will be 
heard as a stop, whereas a longer (60-80 msec) transition will be heard as a 
semivowel. 

Some recent work indicates that human beings may possibly be born with 
knowledge of these cues. While appropriate investigations have not yet been 
carried out for most of the cues, the facts with respect to voice-onset time 
are rather suggestive. Not all languages have this distinction between stops 
with immediate voice onset and stops with voice onset delayed after release, 
but for all those that do, the amount of delay required for a stop to be 
he'^iJ as voiceless rather than voiced is about the same (Lisker and Abramson, 
1970; Abramson and Lisker, 1970). This constraint on perception thus appears 
to be a true language universal, and so likely to reflect a physiological 
limitation rather than a learned convention. 

Exploring the question more directly, Eimas et al. (1970), by monitor- 
ing changes in the sucking rate of one-month-old infants listening to sjm- 
thetic speech stimuli, showed that ,the infants could distinguish signifi- 
cantly better between two stop-vowel stimuli which straddle the critical 
value of voice-onset time than between two stimuli which do not, even though 
the absolute difference in voice-onset time is the same. Thus the information 
required to interpret at least one speech cue appears either to be learned 
with incredible speed or to be genetically transmitted. 

Sign stimuli, with which I propose to compare speech cues, h£ive been 
defined by Russell (1943), Tinbergen (1951), and other ethologists as tilmple, 
conspicuous, and specific characters of a display whic* under given conditions 
produces an "instinctive" response: the red belly of the male stickleback, 
which provokes a rival to attack, or the zigzag pattern of his dance, which 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO STATUS REPORT 27 



The first three papers in this Status Report were presented at an 
invitational conference sponsored by NICHD on the Relationships between 
Speech and Learning to Read, A.M. Libennan and J.J. Jenkins were the co- 
chairmen of the conference, which was held at Belmont, Elkridge, Maryland 
May 16-19, 1971. The conference was divided into three sessions deal- 
ing with three closely related topics: (1) the relationship between the 
terminal signals — written characters or speech sounds — and the linguistic 
information they convey; (2) the actual processing of information in the 
linguistic signals and the multiple recodings of these signals; (3) the 
developmental aspects of reading and speech perception. 

The three papers reproduced here with the kind permission of the 
publisher were presented by staff members of Raskins Laboratories. "How 
is Language Conveyed by Speech?" by F.S. Cooper was presented at the first 
session; "Reading, the Linguistic Process, and Linguistic Awareness," by 
I.G. Mattingly, at the second session; and "Misreading: A Search for 
Causes," by D.P. Shankweiler and I.Y. Liberman, at the third session. 
These papers, together with other papers given at the Conference and an 
Introduction by the co-chairmen, will appear in a book edited by J.F. 
Kavanagh and I.G. Mattingly. The book, tentatively entitled Language by 
Ear and by Eye: The Relationships between Speech and Reading , will be 
published by M.I.T. Press. 



How Is Language Conveyed by Speech? 

Franklin S. Cooper 

Hasklns Laboratories, New Haven 



In a conference on the relationships between speech and learning to read. 
It Is surely appropriate to start with reviews of what we now know about 
speech and writing as separate modes of communication. Hence the question 
now before us: How Is language conveyed by speech? The next two papers \/ill 
ask similar questions about writing systems, both alphabetic and nonalpha- 
betlc. The similarities and differences Implied by these questions need to 
be considered not only at performance levels, where speaking and listening 
are in obvious contrast with writing and reading, but also at the competence 
levels of spoken and written language. Here, the differences are less obvious, 
yet they may be important for reading and its successful attainment by the 
young child. 



In attempting a brief account of speech as the vehicle for spoken lan- 
guage, it may be useful first- to give the general point of view from which 
speech and language are here being considered. It is essentially a process 
approach, motivated by the desire to use experimental findings about speech 
to better understand the nature of language. So viewed, language is a com- 
municative process of a special— and especially remarkable—kind. Clearly, 
the total process of communicating information from one person to another 
Involves at least the three main operations of production, transmission, and 
reception. Collectively, these processes have some remarkable properties: 
open-endedness, efficiency, speed, and richness of expression. Other char- 
acteristics that are descriptive of language processes jger se, at least when 
transmission is by speech, include the existence of semantically "empty" 
elements and a hierarchical organization built upon them; furthermore, as we 
shall see, the progression from level to level involves restructuring opera- 
tions of such complexity that they truly qualify as encodings rather than 
encipherings. The encoded nature of the speech signal is a topic to which we 
shall give particular attention since it may well be central to the relation- 
ship between speech and learning to read. 



The Encoded Nature of Speech 

It is not intuitively obvious that speech really is an encoded signal 
or. Indeed, that it has special properties. Perhaps speech seems so simple 
because it is so common: everyone uses it and had done so since early child- 
hood. In fact, the universality of spoken language and its casual acquisition 

it 
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seduced by the apparent simplicities of acoustic analysis and phonemic repre- 
sentation. The goal seemed obvious; it was to find c-:iCoustic invariants in 
speech that matched the phonemes in the message. Although much was learned 
about the acoustic events of speech, and which of them were essential cues 
for speech perception, the supposed invariants remained elusive, just as did 
such promised marvels as the phonetic typewriter. The reason is obvious, 
now that it is understood: the speech signal was assumed to be an acoustic 
cipher, whereas it is, in fact, a code. 

The distinccion is important here as it is in cryptography from which 
the terms are borrowed: "cipher" implies a one-to-one correspondence between 
the minimal units of the original and final messages; thus, in Poe^s story, 
"The Goldbug," the individual symbols of the mysterious message stood for the 
separate letters of the instructions for finding the treasure. In like manner, 
speech was supposed — erroneously — to comprise a succession of acoustic invari-* 
ants that stood for the phonemes of the spoken message. The term "code" implies 
a different and more complex relationship between original and final message. 
The one-to-one relationship between minimal units has disappeared, since it 
is the essence of encoding that the original message is restructured (and 
usually shortened) in ways that are prescribed by an encoding algorithm or 
mechanism. In commercial codes, for example, the "words" of the final message 
may all be six-letter groups, regardless of what they stand for. Correspond- 
ing units of the original message might be a long corporate name, a commonly 
used phrase, or a single word or symbol. The restructuring, in this case, is 
done by substitution, using a code book. There are other methods of encoding — 
more nearly like speech — which restructure the message in a more or less con- 
tinuous manner, hence, with less variability in the size of unit on which the 
encoder operates. It may then be possible to find rough correspondences be- 
tween input and output elements, although the latter will be quite variable 
and dependent on context. Further, a shortening of the message may be achieved 
by collapsing it so that there is temporal overlap of the original units; this 
constitutes parallel transmission in the sense that there is, at every instant 
of time, information in the output about several units of the input. A prop- 
erty of such codes is that the output is no longer segmentable, i.e., it can- 
not be divided into pieces that match units of the input. In this sense also 
the one-to-one relationship has been lost in the encoding process. 

The restructuring of spoken language has been des *ribed at length by 
Liberman et al. (1967). An illustration of the encoded nature of the speech 
can be seen in Figure 1, from a recent article (Liberman, 1970). It shows a 
schematic spectrogram that will, if turned back into sound by a speech synthe- 
sizer, say "bag" quite cleaily. This is a simpler display of frequency, time, 
and intensity than one would find in a spectrogram of the word as spoken by a 
human being, but it captures the essential pattern. The figure shows that 
the influence of the initial and final consonants extend so far into the vowel 
that they overlap even with each other, and that the vowel influence extends 
throughout the syllable. The meaning of ''influence" becomes clear when one 
examines comparable pattellas for syllables with other consonants or another 
vowel: thus, the pattern for "gag" has a U-shaped second formant, higher at 
its center than the midpoint of the second formant shown for "bag"; likewise 
changing the vowel, as in "bog," lowers the frequency of the second formaut 
not only at the middle of the syllable but at the beginning and end as well. 

Clearly, the speech represented by these spectrographic patterns is not 
an acoustic cipher, i.e., the physical signal is not a succession of sounds 
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The Making of Spoken Language 



Our aim is to trace in a general way the events that befall a message 
from xts inception as an idea to its expression as speech. Much will be ten- 
tatxve, or even wrong, at the start but can be more definite in the final 
stages of speech production. There, where our interest is keenest, the ex- 
perimental evidence is well handled by the kinds of models often used by com- 
munications engineers. This, together with the view that speech is an in- 
tegral part of language, suggests that we might find it useful to extrapolate 
a communications model to all stages of language production. 

The conventional block diagram in Figure 3 can serve as a way of indi- 
cating that a message (carried on the connecting lines) undergoes sequential 
transformations as it travels through a succession of processors. The figure 

simple, linear arrangement of the principal processors (the blocks 
with heavy outlines) that are needed to produce spoken language and gives 
descriptions (in the blocks with light outlines) of the changing form of the 
message as it moves from processor to processor on its way to the outside 
world. The diagram is adapted from Liberman (1970) and is based (in its cen- 
tral portions) on the general -view of language structure proposed by Chomsky 
and his colleagues (Chomsky, 1957, 1965; Chomsky and Miller, 1963). We can 
guess that a simple, linear process of this kind will serve only as a first 
approximation; in particular, it lacks the feedback and feedforward paths 
that we would expect to find in a real-life process. 

We know quite well how to represent the final (acoustic) form of a mes- 
sage--assumed, for convenience, to be a sentence— but not how to describe its 
initxal form. S*, then, symbolizes both the nascent sentence and our igno- 
rance about its prelinguistic form. The operation of the semantic processor 
xs Ixkewxse uncertain, but its output should provide the deep structure—cor- 
respondxng to the three simple sentences shown for illustration— on which syn- 
tactxc operations will later be performed. Presumably, then, the semantic 
processor will somehow select and rearrange both lexic--' and relational in- 
formation that is implicit in S*, perhaps in the form t jnantic feature 
matrices. 



The intermediate and end results of the next two operations, labeled 
Syntax and Phonology, have been much discussed by generative grammarians. ' 
For present purposes, it is enough to note that the first of them, syntactic 
processxng, is usually viewed as a two-stage operation, yielding firstly a 
phrase-structure representation in which related items have been grouped and 
labeled, and secondly a surface-structure representation which has been shaped 
by various transformations into an encoded string of the kind indicated in 
the fxgure (again, by its plain English counterpart). Some consequences of 
the restructuring of the message by the syntactic processor are that (1) a 
linear sequence has been constructed from the unordered cluster of units in 
the deep structure and (2) there has been the telescoping of the structure, 
hence encoding, that we saw in Figure 2 and discussed in the previous section. 

Further restructuring of the message occurs in the phonological processor. 
It converts (encodes) the more or less abstract units of its input into a time- 
ordered array of feature states, i.e., a matrix showing the tftate of each fea- 
ture for each phonetic event in its turn. An alternate representation would 
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be a phonetic string that Is capable of emerging at least Into the external 
world as a written phonetic transcription. 



This Is about where contemporary granmar stops, on the basis that the 
conversion into speech from either the internal or external phonetic r^pre- 
sentation--al though It requires human Interventlon—ls straightforward and 
essentially trivial. But we have seen, with "bag" of Figure 1 as an example, 
that the spoken form of a message Is a heavily encoded version of Its phonetic 
form. This Implies processing that Is far from trivial— just how far is sug- 
gested by Figure 4, which shows the major conversions required to transform 
an Internal phonetic representation Into the external acoustic waveforms of 
?f!^^2\ see that the speech processor, represented by a single block in 
figure J, comprises several subprocessors, each with its own function; first- 
ly, the abstract feature matrices of the phonetic structure must be given phy- 
siological substance as neural signals (commands) if they are to guide and 
control the production of speech; these neural commands then bring about a 
pattern of muscle contractions; these, in- turn, cause the articulators to move 
^Trl f ""rS '° ^ succession of shapes; finally, the vocal-tract 

shape (and the acoustic excitation due to air flow through the glottis or other 
constrictions) determines the -spoken sound. b b r otner 

Where, in this sequence of operations, does the encoding occur? If we 
oltTlol "P^'^'^^^-Processor by processor, starting from the acoustic 

iTJol 7 relationships between speech waveform and vocal- 

tSuah'S' ^" ^^^f "^^lly one-to-one at every moment and can be compS^ed, 
at S ""P^^ 19^0' Flanagan, 1965). However 
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starts ^rr^^'" " substantial encoding: each new set of contractions 
result ff ^^^"'^'^ configuration and state of motion already exist as the 
result of preceding contractions, and it typically occurs before the last 
set is ended, with the result that the shape and motion of the tract at any 
instant represent the merged effects of past and present everts. This alone 

IZlLTslT.noTl'''''' - in ^iBure ifbut ^heSle^ S""^ 

accounts for all of it, or only a part, remains to be seen. 

neuraf co^nH^r ""'^ ^""'^^"^ ^" higher converslon-from 

rtT^l ^o™>and to muscle contract lon-at least m terms of the identities of 
the muscles and the temporal order of their activation. However the con 

:v%1'oTtrLc:r;t^'i! ^"^""^ ^^"^ ^° Preplannlng-at^trre^t XheT 
level or to local adjustment, via gamma-efferent feedback, to produce onlv 
so much contraction as is needed to achieve a target length ^ ^ 

ro„n^^^ ^r'' ^^^^^"^ converslon-from features to neural commands-we en- 
counter two disparate problems: one Involves functional, physiological re- 

ihlt theirio^Itl""'? '^^^ ^"^^ considerlng.'ex^ept 

that their location in the nervous system puts them well beyond the reach of 

bet^e'en ZTlT'T'^l r''°^" P"^^- to do ^Jth he bolda^y 

between two kinds of description. A characteristic of this boundary is that 

^^ce':: r^'^ls'l^Sj i°Lf ;b'^°"%'''^ transcription) provided by the phonological 
feature^h^f f • abstract as compared with the physiological type of 

fimSe caselard"^e1r '° feature-to-command conversion! The 

arffully cZrueSt '^^^^""^'^%°"«"Would be that the two sets: of features 

are tully congruent, i.e., that the features at the output of the phonology will 
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Again, the message flows from top to bottom through successive 
processors (the blocks with heavy outlines), with intermediate 
descriptions given (in the blocks with light outlines). 
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map directly onto the distinctive components of the articulatory gestures. 
Failing some such simple relationship, translation or restructuring would 
be required in greater or lesser degree to arrive at a set of features 
which are "real" in a physiological sense* The requirement is for features 
rather than segmental (phonetic) units, since the output of the conversion 
we are considering is a set of neural commands that go in parallel to the 
muscles of several essentially independent articulators* Indeed, it is only 
because the features — and the articulators—operate in this parallel manner 
that speech can be fast- even though the articulators are slow. 

The simplistic hypothesis noted above, i.e., that there may be a direct 
relationship between the phonological features and characteristic parts of 
the gesture, has the obvious advantage that it would avoid a substantial 
amount of encoding in the total feature-to-command conversion. Even so, two 
complications would remain. In actual articulation, the gestures must be 
coordinated into a smoothly flowing pattern of motion which will need the 
cooperative activity of various muscles (in addition to those principally 
involved) in ways that depend on the current state of the gesture, i.e., in 
ways that are context dependent. Thus, the total neuromotor, representation 
will show, some degree of restructuring even on a moment-to-moment basis. 
There is a further and more Important sense in which encoding is to be ex- 
pected: if speech is to flow smoothly, a substantial amount of preplanning 
must occur, in addition to moment-by-moment coordination. We know, indeed, 
that this happens for the segmental components over units at least as large 
as the syllable and for the suprasegmentals over units at least as large as 
the phrase. Most of these coordinations will not be marked in the phonetic 
structure and so must be supplied by the feature-to-command conversion. 
What we see at this level, then, is true encoding over a longer span of the 
utterance than the span affected by lower-level conversions and perhaps 
some further restructuring even within the shorter span. 

There is ample evidence of encoding over still longer stretches than 
those affected by the speech processor. The sentence of Figure 2 provides 
an example — one which Implies processor and conversion operations that lie 
higher in the hierarchical structure of language than does speech. There is 
no reason to deny these processors the kind of neural machinery that was 
assumed for the feature-to-command conversion; however, we have very little 
experimental access to the mechanisms at these levels, and we can only infer 
the structure and operation from behavioral studies and from observations of 
normal speech. 

In the foregoing account of speech production, the emphasis has been on 
processes and on models for the various conversions. The same account could 
also be labeled a grammar in the sense that it specifies relationships be- 
tween representations of the message at successive stages. It will be im- 
portant, in the conference discussions on the relationship of speaking to 
reading, that we bear in mind the difference between the kind of description 
used thus far— a process grammar—and the descriptions given, for example, 
by a generative transformational grammar. In the latter case, one is dealing 
with formal rules that relate successive representations of the message, but 
there is now no basis for assuming that these rules mirror actual processes. 
Indeed, proponents of generative grammar are careful to point out that such 
an Implication is not intended; unfortunately, their terminology is rich in 
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^lit^ ^P^y ^"^^^ operations and cause-and-effect relation- 

ships. This can lead to confusion in discussions about the processes tLt 
are involved in listening and reading and how they .ake contf^T^gf eaS' 
other. Hence, we shall need to use the descriptions of rule-based gramars 
with some care in dealing with experinental da?a and model mecKnis^s^r 
reflect, however crudely, the real-life processes of language b^L^or 

Perception of Speech 

tual mecS^ni«^^t ^^^^^^^^ rephrased: how can percep- 

Tel Ts^. Tn/ tf "''^ "P"""^ ^^8"^^^ ^« fast, and com- 

cirrent effoJ^° ^ '"'f' '^^^^ """^1 «^heme of most 

■ the m^^ht % ^T''^'' question is that perception somehow borrows 

the machinery of production. The explanations differ in various ways but 
the similarities substantially outweigh the differences. ^ ' 

^o .J^'^t ^ though, when acoustic processing per se was thoueht 

tern. perception. It was tempting to fu^si^that thHat- 

strw aLo L'V"'''?'^'"^'^^'^' '^"'^^S ^° °f the phone^f 

SnJ?v;iy Jn a L«^\T ^'i' spectrographic patterns were'^used ex- 

IQ??. t7k ^ "''^ acoustic cues for speech perception (Liberman 

prol hes rSScted''; ''''' ''^""^^ '''' ^" P"->- o? thesHp-' 

^ . ! ' ^ ''^y another, the early faith we have alreadv 

"JLrL s^ee^rif '"'^^ f ^r^'"'' '"^^'^^"^^ speech and In ^J'e f Le- 
rumess for speech recognition by man or machine. 

searcWor^hf °" ^^^^""^ ""'^ ^"PP°" '^his faith. Although the 

be fore easnv ZTrr,t%T" ^^"^^^-1. ^^e cues that were found could > 
lor^f" f J described in articulatory than in acoustic terms. Even "the 

et al' l955/"iT:^ 'Tit"""': ^ ^^^^^ articulatory correlatr^elattre 
a bail; f!r^;.ii T °^ articulation over acoustic pattern as 

alwayf a one perception was not easy to justify since there was almost 

cepSons to t^n^' correspondence between the two, there were occasional ex- 
these Cere used%r"'"'"^" "^'"^ P"'"'"*^ ^" articulatory basis, and 
ries of this M H v,Tr , °^ ^P^^'^h perceptiL. older theo- 

In amountfL trfow 7°^^ ^'^^^^^'^^ ("though perhaps minimal 

fo™^^? ^ 'tracking incoming speech, followed by feedback of sensory 7n- 
formation from the periphery to let the listener know what both he and the 

oH :Lrf ^h'"''^"'''^'"^- '^^ "^^^-^ formulation thlt Liblrman (1957 gave 
era? ''?^°\^^^°^y a"°"nt for the data about acoustic cues was quite Jn- 

llryell.tlr'''''''' "^'^'"'^^ ^° peripherras'a neci:. 

All of this [information about exceptional cases] strongly sug- 
fh.% r*'^' '^r'^ perceived by reference to articulaLn-- 
medLJf 'b!^!L' fv,"'^'"^%'"y movements and their sensory effects 
nenMo r T ^""^'^i'^ stimulus and the event we call per- 
tSt w^„Jr^^'' f ^"'^ °ld-fashioned form, this view says 

that we overtly mimic the Incoming speech sounds and then respond 
to the appropriate receptive and tactile stimuli that are produced 
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by our own artlculatory movements. For a variety of reasons such 
an extreme position is wholly untenable, and if we are to deal 
with perception in the adult, we must assume that the process is 
somehow short-circuited — that is, that the reference to artlcula- 
tory movements and their sensory consequences must somehow occur 
in the brain without getting out into the periphery, (p. 122) 

A further hypothesis about how the mediation might be accomplished 
(Liberman et al. , 1968) supposes that there is a spread of neural activity 
within and among sensory and motor networks so that some of the same inter- 
locking nets are active whether one is speaking (and listening to his own 
speech) or merely listening to speech from someone else. Hence, the neural 
activity initiated by listening, as it spreads to the motor networks, could 
cause the whole process of production to be started up just as it would be 
in speaking (but with spoken output suppressed); further, there would be the 
appropriate interaction with those same neural mechanisms — whatever they are 
—by which one is ordinarily aware of what he Is saying when he himself is 
the speaker. This Is equivalent, insofar as awareness of another's speech 
is concerned, to running the production machinery backward, assuming that 
the interaction between sensory and motor networks lies at about the lin- 
guistic level of the features (represented neurally, of course) but that the 
linkage to awareness is at some higher level and in less primitive terms. 
Whether or not such an hypothesis about the role of neural mechanipras in 
speaking and listening can survive does not really affect the main point of 
a more general motor theory, but it can serve here as an example of the kind 
of machinery that is Implied by a motor theory and as a basis for comparison 
with the mechanisms that serve other theoretical formulations. 

The model for speech perception proposed by Stevens and Halle (1967; 
Halle and SJ evens, 1962) also depends heavily on mechanisms of production. 
The analysis-by-synthesls procedure was formulated initially in computer 
terms, though funtional parallels with biological mechanisms were also con- 
sidered. The computer-like description makes it easier to be specific about 
the kinds of mechanisms that are proposed but somewhat harder to project the 
model into a human skull. 

It is unnecessary to trace in detail the operation of the analysis-by- 
synthesis model, but Figure 5, from Stevens's (1960) paper on the subject, 
can serve as a reminder of much that is already familiar. The processing 
within the first loop (inside the dashed box) compares spectral information 
received from the speech Input and held in a temporary store with spectral 
Information generated by a model of the artlculatory mechanism (Model I). 
This model receives its instructions from a control unit that genr.rates 
artlculatory states and uses heuristic processes to select a likely one on 
the basis of past history and the degree of mismatch that is reported to it 
by a comparator. The artlculatory description that is used by Model I (and 
passed on to the next loop) might have any one of several representations: 
acoustical, in terms of the normal modes of vibration of the vocal tract; or 
anatomical , descriptive of actual vocal-tract configurations; or neurophysi- 
ological, specifying control signals that would caus#i the vocal tract to 
change shape. Most of Stevens's discussion deals with vocal-tract configura- 
tion (and excitation); hence, he treats comparisons in the second loop as 
between input configurations (from the preceding loop) and those generated 
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by an articulatory control (Model II) that could also be used to drive a 
vocal-tract-analog synthesizer external to the analysis-by-synthesis system. 
There is a second controller, again with dual functions: it generates a 
string of phonetic elements that serve as the input to Model II, and it ap- 
plies heuristics to select, from among the possible phonetic strings, one 
that will maintain an articulatory match at the comparator* 

A virtue of the analysis-by-synthesis model is that its components have 
explicit functions, even though some of these component units are bound to 
be rather complicated devices. The comparator, explicit here, is Implicit 
in a neural network model in the sense that some neural nets will be aroused 
—and others w^U not—on the basis of degree of similarity between the 
firing patterns-^f the selected nets and the incoming pattern of neural ex- 
citation. Comparisons and decisions of this kind may control the spread of 
excitation throughout all levels of the neural mechanism, just as a sophis- 
ticated guessing game is used by the analysis-by-synthesis model to work its 
way, stage by stage, to a phonetic representation — and presumably on up- 
stream to consciousness. In short, the two models differ substantially in 
the kinds of machinery they invoke and. the degree of explicitness that this 
allows In setting forth the underlying philosophy: they differ very little 
in the reliance they put on the mechanisms of production to do most of the 
work of perception. 

The general point of view of analysis-by-synthesis is incorporated in 
the constructionist view of cognitive processes in general, with speech per- 
ception as an interesting special case. Thus, Neisser, in the introduction 
to Cognitive Psychology ^ says 

The central assertion is that seeing, hearing, and remembering 
are all acts of construction, which may make more or less use of 
stimulus information depending on circumstances. The constructive 
processes are assumed to have two stages, of which the first is 
fast, crude, wholistic, and parallel while the second is deliber- 
ate, attentive, detailed, and sequential. (1967, p. 10). 

It seems difficult to come to grips with the specific mechanisms (and 
their functions) that the construct ivists would use in dealing with spoken 
language to make the total perceptual process operate. A significant fea- 
ture, though,, is the assumption of a two-stage process, with the con£:;ructive 
act initiated on the basis of rather crude Information. In this, it differs 
from both of the models that we have thus far considered. Either model 
could, if need be, tolerate input data 'that are somewhat rough and noisy, 
but both are designed to work best with "clean" data, since they operate 
first on the detailed structure of the input and then proceed stepwise to- 
ward a more global form of the message. 

Stevens and House (in press) have proposed a model for speech perception 
that is, however, much closer to the constructionist view of the process than 
was the early analysis-by-synthesis model of Figure 5. It assumes that spo- 
ken language has evolved in such a way as to use auditory distinctions and 
attributes that are well matched to optimal performances of the speech gener- 
ating mechanism; also, that the adult listener has command of a catalog of 
correspondences between the auditory attributes and the articulatory gestures 
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(of approximately syllabic length) that give rise to them when he Is a speak- 
er. Hence, the listener can, by consulting his catalog. Infer the speaker's 
gestures. However, some further analysis is needed to arrive at the phono- 
Jogical features, although their correspondence with artlculatory events will 
often be quite close. In any case, this further analysis allows the "con- 
struction (by a control unit) of a tentative hypothesis about the sequence 
of linguistic units and the constituent structure of the utterance. The hy- 
pothesis, plus the generative rules possessed by every .speaker of the lan- 
guage, can then yield an artlculatory version of the utterance. In percep- 
tion, actual articulation Is suppressed but the Information about It goes to 
a comparator where it Is matched against the articulation Inferred from the 
incoming speech. If both versions match, the hypothesized utterance is con- 
firmed; if not, the resulting error signal guides the control unit in modify- 
ing the hypothesis. Clearly, this model employs analysis-by-synthesis prin- 
ciples. It differs from earlier models mainly in the. degree of autonomy 
L hat the control unit has in constructing hypotheses and in the linguistic 
level and length of utterance that are involved. 

The approach to speech perception taken by Chomsky and Halle (1968) also 
invokes analysis by synthesis, with even more autonomy in the construction of 
hypotheses; thus. 

We might suppose. . .that a correct description of perceptual proc- 
esses would be something like this. The hearer makes use of cer- 
tain cues and certain expectations to determine the syntactic 
structure and semantic content of an utterance. Given a hypothe- 
sis as to its syntactic structure— in particular its surface 
structure— he uses the phonological principles that he controls 
to determine a phonetic shape. The hypothesis will then be ac- 
cepted if it is not too radically at variance with the acoustic 
material, where the range of permitted discrepancy may vary wide- 
ly with conditions and many individual factors. Given acceptance 
of such a hypothesis, what the hearer "hears" is what is inter- 
nally generated by the rules. That is, he will "hear" the pho- 
netic shape determined by the postulated syntactic structure and 
the internalized rules, (p. 24) 

This carries the idea of analysis fey synthesis in constructionist form 
almost to the point of saying that only the grosser cues and expectations are 
needed for perfect reception of the message (as the listener would have said 
it), unless there is a gross mismatch with the input information, which is 
otherwise largely ignored. This extension is made explicit with respect to 
the perception of stress. Mechanisms are not provided, but they would not be 
expected in a rule-oriented account. 

In all the above approaches, the complexities inherent In the acoustic 
signal are dealt with indirectly rather than by postulating a second mecha- 
nism (at least as complex as the production machinery) to perform a straight- 
forward auditory analysis of the spoken message. Nevertheless, some analysis 
is needed to provide neural signals from the auditory system for use in gen- 
erating hypotheses and in error comparisons at an appropriate stage of the 
production process. Obviously, the need for analysis will be least if the 
comparisons are made as far down in the production process as possible. It 
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may be, though, that direct auditory analysis plays a larger role. Stevens 
(1971) has postulated that the analysis is done (by auditory property detec- 
tors) in terms of acoustic features that qualify as distinctive features of 
the language, since they are both inherently distinctive and directly related 
to stable articulator y states. Such an auditory analysis might not yield 
complete information about the phonological features of running speech, but 
enough, nevertheless, to activate analysis-by-synthesis operations. Compari- 
sons could then guide the listener to self-generation of the correct message. 
Perhaps Dr. Stevens will give us an expanded account of this view of speech 
perception in his discussion of the present paper. 

All these models for perception, despite their differences, have in com- 
mon a listener who actively participates in producing speech as well as in 
listening to it in order that he may compare his internal utterances with the 
incoming one. It may be that the comparators are the functional component of 
central interest in using any of these models to understand how reading is 
done by adults and how it is learned by children. The level (or levels) at 
which comparisons are made — hence, the size and kind of unit compared — deter- 
mines how far the analysis of auditory (and visual) information has to be 
carried, what must be held in- short-term memory, and what units of the child's 
spoken language he is aware of— or can be taught to be aware of — in relating 
them to visual entities. 

Can we guess what these units might be, or at least what upper and lower 
bounds would be consistent with the above models of the speech process? It 
is the production aide of the total process to which attention would turn 
most naturally, given the primacy ascribed to it in all that has been said 
thus far. We have noted that the final representation of the message, before 
it leaves the central nervous system on its way to the muscles, is an array 
of features and a corresponding (or derived) pattern of neural commands to 
the articulators. Thus, the features would appear to be the smallest units 
of production that are readily available for comparison with units derived 
from auditory analysis. But we noted also that smoothly flowing articulation 
requires a restructuring of groups of features into syllable- or word-size 
units, hence, these might serve instead as the units for comparison. In 
either case, the lower bound on duration would approximate that of a syllable. 

The upper bound may well be set by auditory rather than productive pro- 
cesses. Not only would more sophisticated auditory analysis be required to 
match higher levels — and longer strings — of the message as represented in 
production, but also the demands on short-term memory capacity would increase. 
The latter alone could be decisive, since the information rate that is needed 
to specify the acoustic signal is very high— -indeed, so high that some kind 
of auditory processing must be done to allow the storage of even word-length 
stretches. Thus, we would guess that the capacity of short-term memory for 
purely auditory forms of the speech signal would set an upper bound on dura- 
tion hardly greater than that of words or short phrases. The limits, after 
c onversion to linguistic form , are however substantially longer, as they 
would have to be for effective communication. 

Intuitively, these minimal units seem about right: words, syllables, or 
short phrases seem to be what we say, and hear ourselves saying, when we talk. 
Moreover, awareness of these as minimal unite is consistent with the reference- 
to-production models we have been considering, since all of production that 
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lies below the first comparator has been turned over to bone-and-ouscle 
mechanisns (aided, perhaps, by ganma-efferent feedback) and so is inacces- 
sible in any direct way to the neural mechanisms responsible for awareness. 
As adults, we know how to "analyze" speech into still smaller (phonetic) 
segments, but this is an acquired skill and not one to be expected of the 
young child. 



Can it be that the child's level of awareness of minimal units in 
speech is part of his problem in learning to read? Words should pose no 
serious problem so long as the total inventory remains small and the visual 
symbols are sufficiently dissimilar. But phonic methods, to help him deal 
with a larger vocabulary, may be assuming an awareness that he does not have 
of the phonetic segments of speech, especially his own speech. If so, per- 
haps learning to read comes second to learning to speak and listen with 
^wareness. This is a view that Dr. Mattingly will, I believe, develS^in 
depth. It can serve here as an example of the potential utility of models of 
the speech process In providing insights into relationships between speech 
and learning to read. 



• In Conclusion 



The emphasis here has been on the processes of speaking and listening as 
Integral parts of the total process of communicating by spoken language. This 
concentration on speech reflects both its role as a counterpart to reading and 
its accessibility via experimentation. The latter point has not been exploit- 
ed in the present account, but it is nonetheless Important as a reason for 
focusing on this aspect of language. Most of the unit processors that were 
attributed to speech in the models we have been discussing can, indeed, be 
probed experimentally: thus, with respect to the production of speech, elec- 
tromyography and cinefluorography have much to say about how the articulators 
are moved into the observed configurations, and sound" spectrograms give high- 
ly detailed accounts of the dynamics of articulation and acoustic excitation; 
examples with respect to speech perception include the use of synthetic 
speech in discovering the acoustic cues inherent in speech; and of dichotic 
methods for evading peripheral effects in order to overload the central pro- 
cessor and so to study its operation. Several of the papers to follow will 
deal with comparable methods for studying visual information processing. 
Perhaps the emphasis given here to processes and to the interdependence of 
perception and production will provide a useful basis for considering the 
linkages between reading and speech. 
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Reading, the Linguistic Process, and Linguistic Awareness 

Ignatius G. Mattlngly'*' 

Raskins Laboratories, New Haven 



Reading, I think, is a rather remarkable phenomenon. The more we learn 
about speech and language, the more it appears that linguistic behavior is 
highly specific. The possible forms of natural language are very restricted; 
its acquisition and function are biologically determined (Chomsky, 1965). 
There is good reason to believe that special neural machinery is intricately 
linked to the vocal tract and the ear, the output and input devices used by 
all normal human beings for linguistic communication (Liberman et al., 1967). 
It is therefore rather surprising to find" that a minority of human beings can 
also perform linguistic functions by means of the hand and the eye. If we had 
never observed actual reading or writing we would probably not believe these 
activities to be possible. Faced with the fact, we ought to suspect that some 
special kind of trick is involved. WhatJLwant to discuss is this trick, and 
what lies behind it — the relationship of the process of reading a language to 
the processes of speaking and listening to it. My view is that this relation- 
ship is much more devious than It is generally assumed to be. Speaking and 
listening are primary linguistic activities, reading is a secondary and rather 
special sort of activity which relies critically upon the reader's awareness 
of these primary activities. 

The usual view, however, is that reading and listening are parallel pro- 
cesses. Written text is Input by eye, and speech, by ear, but at as early a 
stage as possible, consistent with this difference in modality, the two Inputs 
have a common Internal representation. From this stage onward, the two pro- 
cesses are identical. Reading is ordinarily learned later than speech; this 
learning is therefore essentially an intermodal transfer, the attainment of 
skill in doing visually what one already knows how to do auditorily. As Fries 
(1962 :xv) puts it 

Learning to read... is not a process of learning new or other language 
signals than those the child has already learned. The language signals 
are all the same. The difference lies in the medium through which 
the physical stimuli make contact with his nervous system. In 
"talk" the physical stimuli of the language signals make their con- 
tact by means of sound waves received by the ear. In reading, the 
physical stimuli of the same language signals consist of graphic 
shapes that make their contact with the nervous system through light 
waves receive^ by the eye. The process of learning to read is the 
process of transfer from the auditory signs for language signals which 
the child has already learned, to the new visual signs for the sane signals. 

Paper presented at the Conference on Communicating by Language — ^The Relation- 
ships between Speech and Learning to Read, at Belmont, Klkridge, Maryland, 
16-19 May 1971. To appear in Language by Ear and by Eye; The Relationships 
between Speech and Reading , J.F. Kavanagh and I.G. Mattingly, eds. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press). 

Also University of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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Something like this view appears to be shared by many who differ about 
other aspects of reading, even about the nature of the linguistic activity 
involved. Thus Bloomfleld (1942), Fries, and others assume that the produc- 
tion and perception of speech are Inversely related processes of encoding 
and decoding, and take the same view of writing and reading. They believe 
that the listener extracts the phonemes or "unit speech sounds" from speech, 
forms them into morphones and sentences, and decodes the '.assage. Similarly, 
the reader produces, in response to the text, either audible unit speech 
sounds or, in silent reading, "internal substitute movements" (Bloomfleld, 1942 r 
103} which he treats as phonemes and so decodes the message. Fries 's model 
is similar to Bloomfleld 's except that his notion of a phoneme is rather more 
abstract; it is a member of a set of contrasting elements, conceptually distinct 
from the medium which conveys it. This medium is the acoustic signal for the 
listener, the line of print for the reader. For Fries as for Bloomfleld, 
acquisition of both the spoken and written language requires development of 
•high-speed recognition responses" to stimuli which "sink below the threshold 
of attention (Fries, 1962 :xvi) when the responses have become habitual. 

More recently, however, the perception of speech has come to be regarded 
by many as an "active" process basically similar to speech production. The 
listener understands what is said through a process of "analysis by synthesis" 
(Stevens and Halle, 1967). Parallel proposals have accordingly been made for 
reading. Thus Hochberg and Brooks (1970) suggest that once the reader can 
visually discriminate letters and letter groups and has mastered the phoneme- 
grapheme correspondences of his writing system, he uses the same hypothesis- 
testing procedure in reading as he does in listening [Goodman's (1970) view 
of reading as a "psychollngulstic guessing game" is a similar proposal! . Though 
the model of linguistic processing is different from that of Bloomfleld and 
Frxes, the assumptloa of a simple parallel between reading and listening remains, 
and the only differences mentioned are those assignable to modality, for example, 
the use which the reader aakes of peripheral vision, which has no analog in 
listening . _ ° 

While it is clear that reading somehow employs the same linguistic processes 
as listening, it does not follow that the two activities are directly analogous. 
There are, in fact, certain differences between the two processes which cannot 

simply to the difference of modality and which therefore make 
difficulties for the notion of a straightforward Intermodal parallel. Most of 
these differences have been pointed out before, notably by Llberman et al. 
(1967) and Llberman (in Kavanagh, 1968). But I think reconsideration of them 
will help us to arrive at a better understanding of reading. 

To begin with, listening appears to be a more natural way of perceiving 
language than reading; "listening is easy and reading is hard" (Llberman, in 
Kavanagh, 1968:119). We know that all living languages are spoken languages 
and that every normal child gains the ability to understand his native speech 
as part of a maturatlonal process of language acquisition. In fact we must 
suppose that, as a prerequisite for language acquisition, the child has some 
kxnd of innate capability to perceive speech. In order to extract from the 
utterances of others the "primary linguistic data" which he needs for acqulsl- 
txon, he must have a "technique for representing input signals" (Chomsky, 1965: 
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In contrast, relatively few languages are written languages. In general, 
children must be deliberately taught to read and write, and despite this teach- 
ing, many of them fail to learn. Someone who has been unable to acquire lan- 
guage by listening — a congenitally deaf child, for instance— will hardly be 
able to acquire it through reading; on the contrary, as Liberman and Furth 
(in Kavanagh, 1968) point out, a child with a language deficit owing to deaf- 
ness will have great difficulty learning to read properly. 

The apparent naturalness of listening does not mean that it is in all 
respects a more efficient process. Though many people find reading difficult, 
there are a few readers who are very proficient: in fact, they read at rates 
well over 2,000 words per minute with complete comprehension. Listening is 
always a slower process: even when speech is artificially speeded up in a way 
which preserves frequency relationships, 400 words per minute is about the max- 
imum possible rate (Orr et al., 1965). It has often been suggested (e.g., Bever 
and Bower, 1966) that high-speed readers are somehow able to go directly to a 
deep level of language, >mitting the intermediate stages of processing to which 
other readers and all listeners must presumably have recourse. 

Moreover, the form in which information is presented is basically different 
in reading and in listening. The listener is processing a complex acoustic 
signal in which the speech cues that constitute significant linguistic data 
are buried. Before he can use these cues, the listener has to "demodulate" 
the signal: that is, he has to separate the cues from the irrelevant detail. 
The complexity of this task is indicated by the fact that no scheme for speech 
recognition by machine has yet been devised which can perform it properly. The 
demodulation is largely unconscious; as a rule, a listener is unable to perceive 
the actual acoustic form of the event which serves as a cue unless it is ar- 
tificially excised from its speech context (Mattingly et al., 1971). The 
cues are not discrete events, well separated in time or frequency; they blend 
into one another. We cannot, for instance, realistically identify a certain 
instant as the ending of a formant transition for an initial consonant and the 
beginning of the steady state of the following vowel. 

The reader, on the other hand, is processing a series of symbols which are 
quite simply related to the physical medium which conveys them. The task of 
demodulation is straightforward: the marks in black ink are information; the 
white paper is background. The reader has no particular difficulty in seeing 
the letters as visual shapes if he wants to. In printed text, the symbols are 
discrete units. In cursive writing, of course, one can slur together the 
symbols to a surprising degree without loss of legibility. But though they are 
deformed, the cursive symbols remain essentially discrete. It makes sense to 
view cursive writing as a string of separate symbols connected together for 
practical convenience; it makes no sense at all to view the speech signal in 
this way. 

That these differences in form are important is indicated by the difficulty 
of reading a visual display of the speech signal, such as a sound spectrogram, 
or of listening to text coded in an acoustic alphabet, e.g., Morse code or any 
of the various acoustic alphabets designed to aid the blind (Studdert-Kennedy 
and Liberman, 1963; Coffey, 1963). We know that a spectrogram contains most of 
the essential linguistic information, for it can be converted back to acoustic 
form without much loss of intelligibility (Cooper, 1950). Yet reading a spectro- 
gram is very slow work at best, and at worst, impossible. Similarly, text coded 
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in an acoustic alphabet contains the same inforaation as print, but a listener 
can follow it only if it is presented at a rate which is very slow compared to 
a normal speaking rate. 

These facts are certainly not quite what we should predict if reading and 
listening were simply similar processes in different modalities. The relative 
advantage of the eye with alphabetic text, to be sure, may be attributed to its 
apparent superiority over the ear as a data channel; but then why should the 
eye do so poorly with visible speech? We can only infer that some part of the 
neural speech processing machinery must be accessible through the ear but not 
through the eye. 

There is also a difference in the linguistic content of the information 
available to the listener and the reader. The speech cues carry information 
about the phonetic level of language, the articulatory gestures which the 
speaker must have made—or more precisely, the motor commands which lead to 
those gestures (Lisker et al., 1962). Written text corresponds to a different 
level of language. Chomsky (1970) makes the important observation that conven^ 
tional orthography, that of English in particular, is, roughly speaking, a 
morphophonemic transcription; in the framework of generative grammar, it cor- 
responds fairly closely to a surface-structure phonological representation. 
I think this generalization can probably be extended to include all practical 
writing systems, despite their apparent variety. The phonological level is 
quite distinct from the phonetic level, though the two are linked in each lan- 
guage by a system of phonological rules. The parallel between listening and 
reading was plausible in part because of the failure of structural linguistics 
to treat these two linguistic levels as the significant ones: both speech per- 
ception and reading were taken to be phonemic. Chomsky (1964) and Halle (1959), 
however, have argued rather convincingly that the phonemic level of the structur- 
alists has no proper linguistic significance, its supposed functions being per- 
formed at either the phonological or the phonetic level. 

Halwes (in Kavanagh, 1968:160) has observed: 

It seems like a good bet that since you have all this apparatus 
in the head for understanding language that if you wanted to 
teach somebody to read, you would arrange a way to get the 
written material input to the system that you have already got 
for processing spoken language and at as low a level as you could 
arrange to do that, then let the processing of the written 
material be done by the mechanisms that are already in there. 

I think that Halwes 's inference is a reasonable one, and since the written text 
does not, in fact, correspond to the lowest possible level, the problem is with 
his premise, that reading and listening are simply analogous processes. 

There is, furthermore, a difference in the way the linguistic content and 
the information which represents it are related. As Liberman (in Kavanagh, 1968: 
120) observes, "speech is a complex code, print a simple cipher." The nature of 
the speech code by which the listener deduces articulatory behavior from acoustic 
events is determined by the characteristics of the vocal tract. The code is 
complex because the physiology and acoustics of the vocal tract are complex. It 
is also a highly redundant code: there are, typically, many acoustic cues for 
a single bit of phonetic information. It is, finally, a universal code, because 
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all human vocal tracts have similar properties. By comparison, writing is, 
in principle, a fairly simple mapping of units of the phonological repre- 
sentation — morphemes or phonemes or syllables — into written symbols. The 
complications which do occrr are not determined by the nature of what is be- 
ing represented: they are historical accidents. By comparison with the 
speech code, writing is a very economical mapping; typically, many bits of 
phonological information are carried by a single symbol. Nor is there any 
inherent relationship between the form of written symbols and the correspond- 
ing phonological units; to quote Liberman once more (in Kavanagh, 1968:121), 
"only one set of sounds will work, but there are many equally good alphabets." 

The differences we have listed indicate that even though reading and 
listening are both clearly linguistic and have an obvious similarity of 
function, they are not really parallel processes. I would like to suggest a 
rather different interpretation of the relationship of reading to language. 
This interpretation depends on a distinction between primary linguistic ac- 
tivity itself and the speaker-hearer's awareness of this activity. 

Following Miller and Chomsky (1963), Stevens and Halle (1967), Neisser 
(1967), and others, I view primary linguistic activity, both speaking and 
listening, as essentially creative or synthetic. When a speaker-hearer 
"synthesizes" a sentence, the products are a semantic representation and a 
phonetifc representation which are related by the grammatical rules of his 
langmxge, in the sense that the generation of one entails the generation of 
the other. The speaker must synthesize and so produce a phonetic represen- 
tation for a sentence which* according to the rules, will have a particular 
required semantic representation; the listener, similarly, must synthesize 
a sentence which matches a particular phonetic representation, in the process 
recovering its semantic representation. It should be added that synthesis 
of a sentence does not necessarily involve its utterance. One can think of a 
sentence without actually speaking it; one can rehearse or recall a sentence. 

Since we are concerned with reading and not with primary linguistic ac- 
tivity as such, we will not attempt the difficult task of specifying the ac- 
tual process of synthesis. We merely assume that the speaker-hearer not only 
knows the rules of his language but has a set of strategies for linguistic 
performance. These strategies, relying upon context as well as upon infor- 
mation about the phonetic (or semantic) representation to be matched, are 
powerful enough to insure that the speaker-hearer synthesizes the "right" 
sentence most of the time. 

Having synthesized some utterance, whether in the course of production 
or perception, the speaker-hearer is conscious not only of a semantic experi- 
ence (understanding the utterance) and perhaps an acoustic experience (hear- 
ing the speaker's voice) but also of experience with certain intermediate 
linguistic processes. Not only has he synthesized a particular utterance, 
he is also aware in some way of having done so and can reflect upon this 
linguistic experience as he can upon his experiences with the external world. 

If language were in great part deliberately and consciously learned be- 
Iiavior, like playing the piano, this would hardly be very surprising. We 
would suppose that development of such linguistic awareness was needed in 
order to learn language. But if language is acquired by maturation, linguis- 
tic awareness seems quite remarkable when we consider how lit tie introspective ^ 
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awareness we have of the intermediate stages of other forms of maturationally 
acquired motor and perceptual behavior, for example, walking or seeing. 

The speaker-hearer's linguistic awareness is what gives linguistics its 
special advantage in comparison with other forms of psychological investiga- 
tion. Taking his informant's awareness of particular utterances as a point 
of departure, the linguist can construct a description of the informant's 
intuitive competence in his language which would be unattainable by purely 
behavior istic methods (Sapir, 1949). 

However, linguistic awareness is very far from being evenly distributed 
over all phases of linguistic activity. Much of the process of synthesis 
takes place well beyond the range of Immediate awareness (Chomsky, 1965) and 
must be determined inf erentially — just how much has become clear only recent- 
ly, £s a result of investigations of deep syntactic structure by generative 
grammarians and of speech perception by experimental phoneticians. Thus the 
speaker-hearer's knowledge of the deep structure and transformational history 
of an utterance is evident chiefly from his awareness of the grammaticality 
of the utterance or its lack of it; he has no direct awareness at all of 
many of the most significant s^coustic cues, which have been isolated by means 
of perceptual experiments with synthetic speech. 

On the other hand, the speaker-hearer has a much greater awareness of 
phonetic and phonological events. At the phonetic level, he can often detect 
deviations, even in the case of features which are not distinctive in his 
language, and this sort of awareness can be rapidly increased by appropriate 
ear training. 

At the phonological (surface-structure) level, not only distinctions 
between deviant and acceptable utterances, but also reference to various 
structural units, becomes possible. Words are perhaps most obvious to the 
speaker-hearer, and morphemes hardly less so, at least in the case of lan- 
guages with fairly elaborate inflectional and compounding systems. Syllables, 
depending upon their structural role in the language, may be more obvious 
than phonological segments. There is far greater awareness of the structural 
unit than of the structure itself, so that the speaker-hearer feels that the 
units are simply concatenated. The sjmtactic bracketing of the phonological 
representation is probably least obvious. 

In the absence of appropriate psycholinguist ic data, any ordering of 
this sort is, of course, very tentative, and in any case, it would be a mis- 
take to overstate the clarity of the speaker-hearer's linguistic awareness 
and the consistency with which it corresponds to a particular linguistic 
level. But it is safe to say that, by virtue of this awareness, he has an 
internal image of the utterance, and this Image probably owes more to the 
phonological level of representation than to any other level. 

There appears to be considerable individual variation in linguistic 
awareness. Some speaker— hearers are not only very conscious of linguistic 
patterns but exploit their consciousness with obvious pleasure in verbal 
play, e.g., punning or verbal work (e.g., linguistic analysis). Others seem 
never to be aware of much more than words and are surprised when quite obvi- 
ous linguistic patterns are pointed out to them. This variation contrasts 
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markedly with the relative consistency from person to person with which pri- 
mary linguistic activity is performed • S3mthesis of an utterance is one 
thing; the awareness of the process of synthesis, quite another. 

Linguistic awareness is by no means only a passive phenomenon. The 
speaker- hearer can use his awareness to control, quite consciously, his lin- 
guistic activity. Thus he can ask himself to synthesize a number of words 
containing a certain morpheme, or a sentence in which the same phonological 
segment recurs repeatedly. 

Without this active aspect of linguistic awareness, moreover, much of 
what we call thinking would be impossible. The sp6>aker-hearer can conscious- 
ly represent things by names and complex concepts by verbal formulas. When 
he tries to think abstractly, manipulating these names and concepts, he re- 
lies ultimately upon his ability to recapture the original serantic experi- 
ence. The only way to do this is to resynthesize the utterance to which the 
name or formula corresponds* 

Moreover, linguistic awareness can become the basis of various language- 
based skills* Secret languages, such as Pig Latin (Halle, 1964) form one 
class of examples. In such languages a further constraint, in the form of a 
rule relating to the phonological representation, is artificially imposed 
upon production and perception. Having synthesized a sentence in English, an 
additional mental operation is required to perform the encipherment . To 
carry out the process at a normal speaking rate, one has not only to know the 
rule but also to have developed a certain facility in applying it. A second 
class of examples are the various systems of versification. The versifier is 
skilled in sjmthesizing sentences which conform not only to the rules of the 
language but to an additional set of rules relating to certain phonetic fea- 
tures (Halle, 1970). To listen to verse, one needs at least a passive form 
of this skill so that one can readily distinguish "correct" from "incorrect" 
lines without scanning them syllable by syllable. 

It seems to me that there is a clear difference between Pig Latin, 
versification, and other instances of language-based skill, and primary lin- 
guistic activity itself. If one were unfamiliar with Pig Latin or with a 
system of versification, one might fail to understand what the Pig Latinlst 
or the versifier was up to, but one would not suppose either of them to be 
speaking an unfamiliar language. And even after one does get on to the trick, 
the sensation of engaging in something beyond primary linguistic activity 
does not disappear. One continues to be aware of a special demand upon our 
linguistic awareness. 

Our view is that reading is a language-based skill like Pig Latin or 
versification and not a form of primary linguistic activity analogous to lis- 
tening. From this viewpoint, let us try to give an account, necessarily 
much oversimplified, of the process of reading a sentence. 

The reader first forms a preliminary, quasi-phonological representation 
of the sentence based on his visual perception of the written text. The form 
in which this text presents itself is determined not by the actual linguistic 
information conveyed by the sentence but by the writer's linguistic awareness 
of the process of synthesizing the sentence, an awareness which the writer 
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wishes to Impart to the reader. The form of the text does not consist, for 
instance, of a tree-structure diagram or a representation oTTrticulatory 
gestures, but of discrete units, clearly separable from their visual context. 
These units, moreover, correspond roughly to elements of the phonological 
representation (in the generative grammarian's sense), and the correspond- 
ence between these units and the phonological elements is quite simple. The 
only real question is whether the writing system being used is such that the 
units represent morphemes, or syllables, or phonological segments. 

.„n,J^°"M '^^.Jf'^ ^ ^ ^""^ "^^''-^ ^PP^^^^ ^° his linguistic awareness, 
conf.iderable skill is required of the reader. If he is to proceed through 
the text at a practical pace, he cannot proceed unit by uidt. He must have 
an extensive vocabulary of sight words and phrases acquired through previous 
reading experience. Most of the time he identifies long strings of units. 
When this sight vocabulary does fail him, he must be ready with strategies 
by means of which he can identify a word which is part of his spoken vocabu- 
lary and add it to his sight vocabulary or assign a phonological representa- 
tion to a word altogether unknown to him. To be able to do this he must be 
thoroughly familiar with the rules of the writing system: the shapes of the 
characters and the relationship of characters and combinations of characters 
to the phonology of his language. Both sight words and writing system are 
matters of convention and must be more or less deliberately learned. While 
u.ieir use becomes habitual in the skilled reader, they are never inaccessible 
to awareness in the way that much primary linguistic activity is. 

The preliminary representation of the sentence will contain only a part 
of the information in the linguist's phonological representation. All writ- 
ing systems omit syntactic, prosodic. and junctural information, and many 
systems make other omissions; for example, phonological vowels are inade- 
quately represented in English spelling and omitted completely ir some forms 
of Semitic writing. Thus the preliminary representation recovered by the 
reader from the written text is a partial version of the phonological repre- 
sentation: a string of words which may well be incomplete and are certainly 
not syntactically related. ^ 

The skilled reader, however, does not need complete phonological infor- 
mation and probably does not use all of the limited information available to 
him. The reason is that the preliminary phonological representation serves 
only to control- the next step of the operation, the actual synthesis of the 
sentence. By means of the same primary linguistic competence he uses in 
speaking and listening, the reader endeavors to produce a sentence which will 
be consistent with its context and with this preliminary representation. 

In order to do this, he needs, not complete phonological information, 
but only enough to exclude all other sentences which would fit the context. 
As he synthesizes the sentence, the reader derives the appropriate semantic 
representation and so understands what the writer is trying to say. 

Does the reader also form a phonetic representation? Though it might 
seem needless to do so in silent reading, I think he does. In view of the 
complex interaction between levels which must take place in primary linguistic 
activity, it seems unlikely that a reader could omit this step at will. More- 
over, as suggested earlier, even though writing systems are essentially 
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phonological, linguistic awareness is in part phonetic. Thus, a sentence 
which is phonetically bizarre — "The rain iii Spain falls mc.inly in the plain," 
for example— will be spotted by the reader. And quite often, the reason a 
written sentence appears to be stylistically offensive is that it would be 
difficult to speak or listen to. 

Having synthesized a sentence which fits the preliminary phonological 
representation, the reader proceeds to the actual recognition of the written 
text, that is, he applies the rules of the writing system and verifies, at 
least in part, the sentence he has synthesized. Thus we can, if we choose, 
think of the reading process as one analysis-by-synthesis loop inside another, 
the inner loop corresponding to primary linguistic activity and the outer 
loop to the additional skilled behavior used in reading. This is a dangerous 
analogy, however, because the nature of both the analysis and the synthesis 
i.s very different in the two processes. 

This account of reading ties together many of the differences between 
reading and listening noted earlier: the differences in the form of the in- 
put information, the difference in its linguistic content, and the difference 
in the relationship of form to. content. But we have still to explain the two 
most interesting differences: the relatively higher speeds which can be 
attained in reading and the relative difficulty of reading. 

How can we explain the very high speeds at which some people read? To 
say that such readers go directly to a semantic representation, omitting most 
of the process of linguistic synthesis, is to hypothesize a special type of 
reader who differs from other readers in the nature of his primary linguistic 
activity, differs in a way which we have no other grounds for supposing pos- 
sible. As far as I know, no one has suggested that high-speed readers can 
] i seen , rapidly or slowly, in the way they are presumed to read. A more 
plausible explanation is that linguistic synthesis takes place much faster 
than has been supposed and that the rapid reader has learned how to take ad- 
vantage of this. The relevant experiments (summarized by Neisser, 1967) 
havo measured the rate at which rapidly articulated or artificially speeded 
speech can be comprehended and the rate at which a subject can count silent- 
ly, that is, the rate of "inner speech." But since temporal relationships 
in speech can only withstand so much distortion, speeded speech experiments 
may merely reflect limitations on the rate of input. The counting experiment 
; not only used unrealistic material but assumed that inner speech is an essen- 

tial concomitant of linguistic synthesis. But suppose that the inner speech 
which so many readers report, and which figures so prominently in the litera- 
ture on reading, is simply a kind of auditory imagery, dependent upon lin- 
guistic awareness of the sentence already synthesized, reassuring but by no 
means essential (any more than actual utterance or subvocalization) and 
rather time-consuming. One could then explain the high-speed reader as some- 
one who builds up the preliminary representation efficiently and synthesizes 
at a very high speed, just as any other reader or speaker-hearer does. But 
since he is familiar with the nature of the text, he seldom finds it necessary 
to verify the output of the process of synthesis and spends no time on inner 
speech. The high speed at which linguistic synthesis occurs is directly re- 
flected in his reading speed. This explanation is admittedly speculative but 
has the attraction of treating the primary linguistic behavior of all readers 
as similar and assigning the difference to behavior peculiar to reading. 
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Finally, why should reading be, by comparison with listening, so peri- 
lous a process? This Is not the place to attempt an analysis of the causes 
of dyslexia, but If our view of reading Is correct, there Is plenty of reason 
why things should often go wrong. First, we have suggested that reading de- 
pends ultimately on linguistic awareness and that the degree of this aware- 
ness varies considerably from person to person. While reading does not make 
as great a demand upon linguistic awareness as, say, solving British cross- 
word puzzles, there must be a minimum level required, and perhaps not every- 
one possesses this minimum: not everyone is sufficiently aware of units in 
the phonological representation or can acquire this awareness by being 
taught. In the special case of alphabetic writing, it would seem that the 
price of greater efficiency in learning is a required degree of awareness 
higher than for logographlc and syllabary systems, since as we havis seen, 
phonological segments are less obvious units than morphemes or syllables. 
Almost any Chinese with ten years to spare can learn to^read, but there are 
relatively few such people. In a society where alphabetic writing is used, 
we should expect more reading successes, because the learning time is far 
shorter, but proportionately more failures, too, because of the greater de- 
mand upon linguistic awareness. 

A further source of reading difficulty is that the written text is a 
grosser and far less redundant representation than speech: one symbol stands 
for a lot more information thr:n one speech cue, and the same information is 
not available elsewhere in the text. Both' speaker and listener can perform 
sloppily and the message will get through: the listener who misinterprets a 
single speech cue will often be rescued by several others. Even a listener 
with some perceptual difficulty can muddle along. The reader's tolerance of 
noisy input is bound to be much lower than the listener's, and a person with 
difficulty in visual perception so mild as not to Interfere with most other 
tasks may well have serious problems in reading. 

These problems are both short>«and long^-term. Not only does the poor 
reader risk misreading the current sentence, but there is the possibility 
that his vocabulary of sight words and phrases will become corrupted by bad 
data and that the strategies he applies when the sight vocabulary falls will 
be the wrong strategies. In this situation he will build up the preliminary 
phonological representation not only inaccurately, which in Itself might not 
be so serious, but too slowly, because he is forced to have recourse to his 
strategies so much of the time. This is fatal, because a certain minimum 
rate of input seems to be required for linguistic synthesis. We know, from 
experience with speech slowed by Inclusion of a pause after each word, that 
even when individual words are completely intelligible, it is hard to put 
the whole sentence together. If only a reader can maintain the required 
minimum rate of input, many of his perceptual errors can be smoothed over in 
synthesis: it is no doubt for this reason that most readers manage as well 
as they do. But if he goes too slowly, he may well be unable to keep up 
with his own processes of linguistic synthesis and will be unable to make 
any sense out of what he reads. 

Llberman has remarked that reading is parasitic on language (in Kavanagh, 
1968). What I have tried to do here, essentially, is to elaborate upon that 
notion. Reading is seen not as a parallel activity in the visual mode to 
speech perception in the auditory mode: there are differences between the 
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two activities which cannot be explained in terms of the difference of mo- 
dality. They can be explained only if we regard reading as a deliberately 
acquired, language-based skill, dependent upon the speaker-hearer's aware- 
ness of certain aspects of primary linguistic activity. By virtue of this 
linguistic awareness, written text initiates the synthetic linguistic process 
common to both reading and speech, enabling the reader to get the writer's 
message and so to recognize what has been written. 
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Misreading: A Search for Causes 

Donald Shankweller'*' and Isabelle Y. Llberman"*^ 



Because speech Is universal and reading Is not, we may suppose that 
the latter Is more difficult and less natural. Indeed, we know that a 
large part of the early education of the school child must be devoted to 
instruction In reading and that the Instruction often falls, even In the 
most favorable circumstances. Judging from the long history of debate con- 
cerning the proper methods of teaching children to read (Mathews, 1966), 
-the problem has always been with us". Nor do we appear to have come closer 
to a solution: we are still a long way from understanding how children 
learn to read and what has gone wrong when they fall. 

Since the child already speaks and understands his language at the time 
reading instruction begins, the problem is to discover the major barriers in 
learning to perceive language by eye. it is clear that the first require- 
ment for reading is that the child be able to segregate the letter segments 
and identify them with accuracy and speed. Some children undoubtedly do 
fall to learn to recognize letters and are unable to pass on to succeeding 
stages or learning to read, but as we shall see, there are strong reasons 
tor believing that the principal barriers for most children are not at the 
point of visual Identification of letter shapes. There is no general agree- 
ment, however, about the succeeding stages of learning to read, their time 
course, and the nature of their special difficulties. In order to under- 
stand reading and compare it with speech, we need to look closely at the 
kinds of difficulties the child has when he starts to read, that is, his 
misreadings, and ask how these differ from errors In repeating speech per- 
ceived by ear. In this way, we may begin to grasp why the link between al- 
phabet and speech is difficult. 

In the extensive literature about reading since the 1890* s there have 
been sporadic surges of Interest in the examination of oral reading errors 
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Table 1 shows correlations between a conventional measure of fluency 
in oral reading, the Gray Oral Reading Test, and oral reading performance 
on two word lists which we devised* The Gray test consists of paragraphs of 
graded dilficulty which yield a composite score based on time and error from 
which may be determined the child's reading grade level. Both word lists, 
which are presented as Tables 2 and 3, contain monosyllabic words. Word 
List 1 (Table 2) was designed primarily to study the effects of optically 
based ambiguity on the error pattern in reading. It consists of a number of 
primer words and a number of reversible words from which other words may be 
formed by reading from right to left. List 2 (Table 3) contains words rep- 
resenting equal frequencies of many of the phonemes of English and was de- 
signed specifically to make the comparison between reading and perceiving 
speech by ear. Data from both lists were obtained from some subjects; others 
received one test but not the other. Error analysis of these lists was based 
on phonetic transcription of the responses > and the error counts take the 
phoneme as the unit.^ Our selection of this method of treating the data is 
explained and the procedures are described in a later section. 



Table 1 

Correlation of Performance of School Children on Reading Lists* 
and Paragraph Fluency as Measured by the Gray Oral Reading Test 



Group 


N 


Grade 


List 1 


List 2 


A 


20 


2.8 


.72 


^+ 


B 


18 


3.0 


.77 


+ 


C 


30 


3.8 


.53 


.55 


D 


20 


4.8 


.77 


+ 


* 

The correlation between the 
^No data available. 


two lists was 


.73. 





Our method of analysis of errors does not make any hard and fast assumptions 
about the size of the perceptual unit in reading. Much research on the read- 
ing process has been concerned with this problem (Huey, 1908; Woodworth, 1938; 
Cough, in press). Speculations have been based, for the most part, on studies 
of the fluent adult reader, but these studies have, nevertheless, greatly in- 
fluenced theories of the acquisition of reading and views on how children 
should be taught (Fries, 1962; Mathews, 1966). In our view, this has had un- 
fortunate conseit fences. Analysis of a well-practiced skill does not auto- 
matically reveal the stages of its acquisition, their order and special dif- 
ficulties. It may be that the skilled reader does not (at all times) proceed 
letter by letter or even word by word, but at some stage in learning to read, 
the beginner probably must take account of each individual letter (Hochberg, 
1970) . 
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Table 2 

Reading List 1: Containing Reversible Words, Reversible 
Letters, and Primer Sight Words 



1. 


of 


21. 


two 


41. 


bat 


2. 


boy 


22. 


war 


42. 


tug 


3. 


now 


23. 


bed 


43. 


form 


4. 


tap 


24. 


felt 


44. 


left 


5. 


dog 


25. 


big 


45. 


bay 


6. 


lap 


26. 


not 


46. 


how 


7. 


tub 


27. 


yam 


47. 


dip 


8. 


day 


■ ?8. 


peg 


48. 


no 


9. 


for 


29. 


was 


49. 


pit 


10. 


bad 


30. 


tab 


50. 


cap 


11. 


out 


31. 


won 


51. 


god 


12. 


pat 


32. 


pot 


52. 


top 


13. 


ten 


33. 


net 


53. 


pal 


14. 


gut 


34. 


pin 


54. 


may 


15. 


cab 


35. 


from 


55. 


bet 


16. 


pit 


36. 


ton 


56. 


raw 


17. 


saw 


37. 


but 


57. 


pay 


18. 


get 


38. 


who 


58. 


tar 


19. 


rat 


39. 


nip 


59. 


dab 


20. 


dig 


40. 


on 


60. 


tip 



Table 3 

Reading List 2: Presenting Equal Opportunities for Error on Each Initial 
Consonant, Medial Vowel, and Final Consonant 



help 


teethe 


than 


j ots 


t"VltlQ 


pledge 


stoops 


dab 


shoots 


smelt 


weave 


bilk 


choose 


with 


nudge 


lips 


hulk 


thong 


noose 


W C X I. 


wreath 


jog 


puts 


chin 


chops 


felt 


shook 


hood 


rob 


vim 


zest 


plume 


fun 


plot 


V C L. 


crisp 


thatch 


sting 


book 


y ^ Ti 


touch 


zig 


knelt 


milk 




palp 


teeth 


please 


vest 


smug 


stash 


moot 


this 


B Ave 


i.UU L 


niece 


foot's 


that 


then 


f^\^ Oct* 


soothe 


leeps 


dub 




oliULl±U 


ding 
that's 


leave 


vast 




clots 


van 


clash 


cook ' 


T-a en 


mesh 


cheese 


soot 


VC 


snops 


deep 


vets 


sheath 


posh 


mi 1 n 


badge 


loops 


stop 


lisp 


UP 


belk 


pooch 


cob 


nest 


Hat" 


gulp 


mash 


2 en 


Qtl 1 If 
O Ll -1. IV 


says 


stilt 


scalp 


push 


zips 


watch 


zag 


thud 


c 1 eave 


would 




reach 


booth 


mops 


tube 


sheathe 


stock 


wreathe 


hasp 


chap 


Hti cH 


thief 


KaSD 


them 


Till t" 


j u ice 


coop 


smooth e 


good 


rook 


th ieve 


theme 


feast 


fuzz 


loom 


chaff 


cult 


jest 


smith 


judge 


stuff 


stood 


chief 


tots 


breathe 


seethe 


these 


god 


such 


whelp 


gin 


vat 


clang 


veldt 


smash 


zoom 


hoof 


dune 


culp 


zing 


cliff 


clog 


wasp 


wisp 


could 


plod 


move 


heath 


guest 


mob 


rough 


puss 


. tooth 


bulk 


clasp 


nook 


doom 


lodge 


silk 


smudge 


dodge 


talc 


jam 


moose 


kilt 


thug 


shoes 


roof 


smut 


thing 


cling 


smooch 


gap 


soup 


fog 


news 


liook 


shove 


fez 


death 


look 


took 


plebe 


bing 


goose 





* 

Consonant clusters are counted as one phoneme. 



In Table 1, then, we see the correlations between the Gray Test and one 
or both lists for four groups of school children, all of average or above- 
average intelligence: Group A, 20 second grade boys (grade 2.8); Group B, 
18 third grade children who comprise the lower third of their school class 
in reading level (grade 3.0); Group C, ar entire class of 30 third grade 
boys and girls (grade 3.8); Group D, 20 fourth grade boys (grade 4. 8). 2 

It is seen from Table 1 that for a variety of children in the early grades 
there is a moderate- to-high relationship between errors on the word lists and 
performance on the Gray paragraphs. ^ We would expect to find a degree of cor- 
relation between reading words and reading paragraphs (because the former are 
contained in the latter), but not correlations as high as the ones we did find 
if it were the case that many children could read words fluently but could not 
deal effectively with organized strings of words. These correlations suggest * 
that the child may encounter his major difficulty at the level of the word— 
his reading of connected text tends to be only as good or as poor as his read- 
ing of individual words. Put another way, the problems of the beginning reader 
appear to have more to do with the synthesis of syllables than with scanning 
of larger chunks of connected text. 

This conclusion is further supported by the results of a direct comparison 
of rate of scan in good- and poor-reading children by Katz and Wicklund (1971) 
at the University of Connecticut. Using an adaptation of the reaction-time 
method of Sternberg (1967), they found that both good and poor readers require 
100 msec longer to scan a three-word sentence than a two-word sentence. Al- 
though, as one would expect, the poor readers were slower in reaction time 
than the good readers, the difference between good and poor readers remained 
constant as the length of the sentence was varied. (The comparison has so far 
been made for sentence lengths up to five words and the same result has been 
found: D.A. Wicklund, personal communication.) This suggests, in agreement 
with our findings, that good and poor readers among young children differ not 
in scanning rate or strategy but in their ability to deal with individual 
words and syllables. 

As a further way of examining the relation between the rate of reading 
individual words and other aspects of reading performance, we obtained latency 
measures (reaction times) for the words in List 2 for one group of third graders 
(Group C, Table 1). The data she. a negative correlation of .68 between la- 
tency of response and accuracy on the word list. We then compared performance 
on connected text (the Gray paragraphs) and on the words of List 2, and we found 



"We are indebted to Charles Orlando, Pennsylvania State University, for the 
data in Groups A and D. These two groups comprised his subjects for a doc • 
toral dissertation written when he was a student at the University of Con- 
necticut (Orlando, 1971). 

A similarly high degree of relationship between performance on word lists 
and paragraphs has been an incidental finding in many studies." Jastak (1946) 
in his manual for the first edition of the Wide Range Achievement Test notes 
a correlation of .81 for his word list and the New Stanford Paragraph Reading 
Test. Spache (1963) cites a similar result in correlating performance on a 
word recognition list and paragraphs. 
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that latency measures and error counts showed an equal degree of (negative) 
correlation with paragraph reading performance. Prom this, it would appear 
that the slow rate of reading individual words may contribute as much as 
inaccuracy to poor performance on paragraphs. A possible explanation may be 
found in the rapid temporal decay in primary memory: if it Cakes too long to 
read a given word, the preceding words will have been forgotten before a phrase 
or sentence is completed (Gough, in press.) 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF VISUAL FACTORS TO THE ERROR PATTERN IN BEGINNING READING: 

THE PROBLEM OF REVERSALS 

We have seen that a number of converging results support the belief that 
the primary locus of difficulty in beginning reading is the word. But, within 
the word, what is the nature of the difficulty? To what extent are the prob- 
lems visual and to what extent linguistic? 

In considering this question, we ask first whether the problem is in the 
perception of individual letters. There is considerable agreement that, after 
the first grade, even those children who have made little further progress in 
learning to read do not have significant difficulty in visual identification 
of individual letters (Vernon, 1960; Shankweiler, 1964; Doehring, 1968). 

Reversals and Optical Shape Perception 

The occurrence in the alphabet of reversible letters may present special 
problems, however. The tendency for young children to confuse lettF s of similar 
shape that differ in orientation (such as b, d, £, £) is well known.. Gibson 
and her colleagues (1962; 1965) have isolated a number of component abilities 
in letter identification and studied their developmental course by the use of 
letter-like forms which incorporate basic features of the alphabet. They find 
that children do not readily distinguish pairs of shapes which are 180-degree 
transformations (i.e., reversaL^s) of each other at age 5 or 6, but by age 7 
or 8 orientation has become a distinctive property of the optical character. 
It is of interest, therefore, to investigate how much reversible letters con- 
tribute to the error pattern of eight-year-old children who are having read- 
ing difficulties. 

Reversal of the direction of letter sequences (e.g. , reading "from" for 
form) is another phenomenon which is usually considered to be intrinsically 
related to orientation reversal. Both types of reversals are often thought 
to be indicative of a disturbance in the visual directional scan of print in 
children with reading disability (see Benton, 1962, for a comprehensive review 
of the relevant research). One early investigator considered reversal phenomena 
to be so central to the problems in reading that he used the term "strepho- 
symbolia" to designate specific reading disability (Orton, 1925). We should 
ask, then, whether reversals of letter orientation and sequence loom large as 
obstacles to learning to read. Do they co-vary in their occurrence, and what 
is the relative significance of the optical and linguistic components of the 
problem? 

In an attempt to study these questions (I. Liberman, Shankweiler, Orlando, 
Harris, and Berti, in press) we devised the list (presented in Table 2) of 60 
real-word monosyllables including most of the commonly cited reversible words 
and in addition a selection of words which provide ample opportunity for 
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reversing letter orientation. Each word was printed in manuscript form on 
a separate 3" x 5" card. The child's task was to read each word aloud. He 
was encouraged to sound out the word and to guess if unsure. The responses 
were recorded by the examiner and also on magnetic tape. They were, later 
analyzed for initial and final consonant errors, vowel errors, and reversals 
of letter sequence and orientation. 

We gave List 1 twice to an entire beginning third grade class and then 
selected for intensive study the 18 poorest readers in the class (the lower 
third), because only among these did reversals occur in significant quantity. 

Relationships Between Reversals and Other Types of Errors 

It was found that, even among these poor readers, reversals accounted 
for only a small proportion of the total errors, though the list was constructed 
to provide maximum opportunity for reversals to occur. Separating the two 
types, we found that sequence reversals accounted for 15% of the total errors 
made and orientation errors only 10%, whereas other consonant errors accounted 
for 32% of the total and vowel errors 43%. Moreover, individual differences 
in reversal tendency .were large (rates of sequence reversal ranged from 4% 
to 19%; rates for orientation reversal ranged from 3% to 31%). Viewed in 
terms of opportunities for error, orientation errors occurred less frequently 
than other consonant errors. Test-retest comparisons showed that whereas other 
reading errors were rather stable, reversals, and particularly orientation 
reversals, were unstable. 

Reversals were not, then, a constant portion of all errors; moreover, 
only certain poor readers reversed appreciably, md then not consistently. 
Though in the poor readers we have studied, reversals are apparently not of 
great importance, it may be that they loom larger in importance in certain 
children with particularly severe and persisting reading disability. Our 
present data do not speak to this question. We are beginning to explore 
other differences between children who do and do not have reversal problems. 

Orientation Reversa ls and Reversals of Sequence: No Common Cause ? 

Having considered the two types of reversals separately, we find no support 
for assuming that they have a common cause in children with reading problems. 
Among the poor third grade readers, sequence reversal and orientation reversal 
were found to be wholly uncorrelated with each other, whereas vowel and con- 
sonant errors correlated .73. A further indication of the lack of equivalence 
of the two types of reversals is that each correlated quite differently with 
the other error measures. It is of interest to note that sequence reversals 
correlated significantly with other consonant errors, with vowel errors, and 
with performance on the Gray paragraphs, while none of these was correlated 
with orientation reversals (see I. Liberman et al., in press, for a more 
complete account of these findings). 
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Orientation Errors; Visual or Phonetic? 

In further pursuing the orientation errors, we examined the nature of 
the substitutions among the reversible letters b, d, £ and Tabulation 
of these showed that the possibility of generating another letter by a simple 
180-degree transformation is indeed a relevant factor in producing the con- 
fusions among these letters. This is, of course, in agreement with the con- 
clusions reached by Gibson and her colleagues (1962). 

At the same time, other observations (I. Libeman et al., in press) in- 
dicated that letter reversals may be a symptom and not a cause of reading 
difficulty. Two observations suggest this: first, confusions among rever- 
sible letters occurred much less frequently for these same children when the 
letters were presented singly, even when only briefly exposed in tachisto- 
scopic administration. If visual factors were primary, we would expect that 
tachistoscopic exposure would have resulted in more errors, not fewer. Second- 
ly, the confusions among the letters during word reading were not symmetrica] : 
as can be seen from Table 4, b is often confused with £ as well as with d, 
whereas d tends to be confused with b and almost never with £.5 

Table 4 

Confusions Among Reversible Letters 
Percentages Based on Opportunities* 



Obtained 



Presented 



b 
d 

P 

8 



10.1 

9.1 0.4 
1.3 1.3 



10.2 13.7 
1.7 



1.3 



0.3 
0.3 
0.7 



Total 
Reversals 



24.2 
i2.1 
10.2 
3.9 



Other 
Errors 



5.3 
5.2 
6.9 
13.3 



Adapted from I. Llberman et al., in press. 



The letter £ is, of course, a distinctive shape in all type styles, but it 
was included among the reversible letters because, historically, it has been 
treated as one. It indeed becomes reversible when hand printed with a straight 
segment below the line. Even in manuscript printing, as was used in preparing 
the materials for this study, the "tail" of the £ is the only distinguishing 
characteristic. The letter ^ was not used because it occurs only in a stereo- 
^ typed spelling pattern (u always following £ in English words). 

The pattern of confusions among b, d, and £ could nevertheless be explained 
on a visual basis. It could be argued that the greater error rate on b than 
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These findings point to the conclusion that the characteristic of optical 
reversibility is not a sufficient condition for the errors that are made in 
reading, at least among children beyond the first grade ♦ Because the letter 
shapes represent segments which form part of the linguistic code, their per- 
ception differs in important ways from the perception of nonlinguistic forms — 
there is more to the perception of the letters in words than their shape (see 
Kolers, 1970, for a general discussion of this point) • 

Reading Reversals and Poorly Established Cerebral Dominance 

S.T. Orton (1925, 1937) was one of the first to assume a causal connection 
between reversal tendency and cerebral ambilaterality as manifested by poorly 
established motor preferences. There is some clinical evidence that backward 
readers tend to have weak, mixed, or inconsistent hand preferences or lateral 
inconsistencies between the preferred hand, foot, and eye (Zangwill, 1960). 
Although it is doubtful that a strong case can be made for the specific asso- 
ciation between cerebral ambilaterality and the tendency to reverse letters 
and letter sequences (I. Liberman et al., in press), the possibility that there 
is some connection between individual differences in lateralization of function 
and in reading disability is supported by much clinical opinion. This idea has 
remained controversial because, due to various difficulties, its implications 
could not be fully explored and tested. 

It has only recently become possible to investigate the question experi- 
men tally by some means other than the determination of handedness, eyedness, 
and footedness. Auditory rivalry techniques provide a more satisfactory way 
of assessing hemispheric dominance for speech than hand preferences (Kimura, 
1961; 1967).^ We follow several investigators in the use of these dichotic 



on d^ or £ may result from the fact that b^ offers two opportunities to make a 
single 180-degree transformation, whereas d^ and £ offer only one. Against 
this interpretation we can cite further data. We had also presented to the 
same children a list of pronounceable nonsense syllables. Here the distri- 
bution of b;-errors was different from that which had been obtained with real 
words, in that b^ - £ confusions occurred only rarely. The children moreover, 
tended to err by converting a nonsense syllable into a word, just as in 
their errors on the real word lists they nearly always produced words. For 
this reason, a check was made of the number of real words that could be made 
by reversing b in the two lists. This revealed no fewer opportunities to 
make words by substitution of £ than by substitution of d. Indeed, the re- 
verse was the case. Such a finding lends further support to the conclusion 
that the nature of substitutions even among reversible letters is not an 
automatic consequence of the property of optical reversibility. (This con- 
clusion was also reached by Kolers and Perkins, 1969, from a different ana- 
lysis of the orientation problem.) 

There is reason to believe that handedness can be assessed with greacer 
validity by substituting measures of manual dexterity for the usual qXiestion- 
naire. The relation between measures of handedness and cerebral lateraliza- 
tion of speech, as determined by an auditory rivalry task (Shankweiler and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1967), was measured by Charles Orlando (1971) in a doctoral 
dissertation done at the University of Connecticut. Using multiple measures 
of manual dexterity to assess handedness, and regarding both handedness and 
cerebral speech laterality as continuously distributed, Orlando found the 
predictive value of handedness to be high in eight- and ten-year-old children. 
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techniques for assessing individual differences in hemispheric specialization 
for speech in relation to reading ability (Kimura, personal communication; 
Sparrow, 1968; Zurif and Carson, 1970; Bryden, 1970). The findings of these 
studies as well as our own pilot work have been largely negative. It is fair 
to say that an association between bilateral organization of speech and poor 
reading has not been well supported to date* 

The relationship we are seeking may well be more complex, however. Orton 
(1937) stressed that inconsistent lateralization for speech and motor functions 
is of special significance in diagnosis, and a recent finding of Bryden (1970) 
is of great interest in this regard. He found that boys with speech and motor 
functions oppositely lateralized have a significantly higher proportion of 
poor readers than those who show the typical uncrossed pattern. This suggests 
that it will be worthwhile to look closely at disparity in lateralization of 
speech and motor function. 

If there is some relation between cerebral dominance and ability to read, 
we should suppose that it might appear most clearly in measures that take ac- 
count not only of dominance for speech and motor function, but also of domin- 
ance for the perception of written language, and very likely with an emphasis 
on the relationships between them. It is known (Bryden, 1965) that alphabetical 
material is more often recognized correctly when presented singly to the right 
visual field and hence to the left cerebral hemisphere. If reliable techniques 
suitable for use with children can be developed for studying lateralization 
of component processes in reading, we suspect that much more can be learned 
about reading acquisition in relation to functional asymmetries of the brain. 

LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF THE ERROR PATTERN IN READING AND SPEECH 

"In reading research, the deep interest in words as visual displays stands 
in contrast to the relative neglect of written words "as linguistic units re- 
presented graphically." (Weber, 1968, p. 113) 

The findings we have discussed in the preceding section suggested that 
the chief problems the young child encounters in reading words are beyond the 
stage of visual identification of letters. It therefore seemed profitable to 
study the error pattern from a linguistic point of view. 

The Error Pattern in Misreading 

We examined the error rate in reading in relation to segment position in 
the word (initial, medial, and final) and in relation to the type of segment 
(consonant or vowel) . 

List 2 (Table 3) was designed primarily for that purpose* It consisted 
of 204 real-word CVC (or CCVC and CVCC) monosyllables chosen to give equal 
representation to most of the consonants, consonant clusters, and vowels of 
English. Each of the 25 initial consonants and consonant clusters occurred 
eight times in the list and each final consonant or consonant cluster like- 
wise occurred eight times. Each of eight vowels occurred approximately 25 
times. This characteristic of equal opportunities for error within each con- 
sonant and vowel category enables us to assess the child's knowledge of some 
of the spelling patterns of English. 
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Table 5 

Table of Phoneme Segments* Represented In the Words of List 2 



Initial Consonant (s) 


Vowel 


Final Consonant (a) 


P 


a 


IP 


t 






k 


1 


V 


b 


I 


ps 


d 


e 


e 


g 




It 


m 


V 


St 


n 


u 


sp 


w 




ts 


r 




J 


1 




s 


f 






e 




»] 


s 

J" 




p 

Ik 


V 






I 




tj 


z 




k 


t 




f 


d 




m 


h 




d 


Pl 




z 


kl 




t 


St 




m 


sm 




h 



These are written In IPA. 
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The manner of presentation was the same as for List !• The responses 
were recorded and transcribed twice by a phonetically trained person. The 
few discrepancies between first and second transcription were easily resolved. 
Although it was designed for a different purpose, List 1 also gives infor- 
mation about the effect of the segment position within the syllable upon 
error rate and the relative difficulty of different kinds of segments. We 
therefore analyzed results from both lists in the same way, and, as we shall 
see, the results are highly comparable. A list of the phoneme segments 
represented in the words of List 2 is shown in Table 5. 

We have chosen to use phonetic transcript ion"^ rather than standard ortho- 
graphy in noting down the responses, because we believe that tabulation and 
analysis of oral reading errors by transcription has powerful advantages 
which outweigh the traditional problems associated with it. If the major 
sources of error in reading the words are at some linguistic level as we 
have argued, phonetic notation (IPA) of the responses should greatly siiaplify 
the task of detecting the sources of error and making them explicit. Trans- 
scription has the additional value of enabling us to make a direct comparison 
between errors in reading and in oral repetition. 

Table 6 shows errors on the two word lists percentaged against opportuni- 
ties as measured in four groups of school .children. Group CI includes good 
readers, being the upper third in reading ability of all the third graders 



Table 6 

Errors in Reading in Relation to Position and Type of Segment 
Percentages of Opportunities for Error 





Reading 






Initial 


Final 


All 




Group* 


Ability 


N 


Age Range 


Consonant 


Consonant 


Consonant 


Vowel 


^1 


Good 


11 


9-10 


6 


12 


9 


10 




Poor"*^ 


11 


9-10 


8 


14 


11 


16 


B 


+ 

Poor 


18 


8-10 


8 


14 


11 


27 


Clinic 


Poor^ 


10 


10-12 


17 


24 


20 


31 



The groups indicated by and C2 comprise the upper and lower thirds of 
Group C in Table 1. Group B is the same as so designated in Table 1. The 
clinic group is not represented in Table 1. 

^'List 1 (Table 2) 

^'List 2 (Table 3) 



In making the transcription, the transcriber was operating with reference 
to normal allophonic ranges of the phonemic categories in English. 



in a particular school system; Group C2 comprises the lower third of the 
same third grade population mentioned above; Group B includes the lower third 
of the entire beginning third grade in another school system; the clinic group 
contains ten children, aged between 10 and 12, who had been referred to a read- 
ing clinic at the University of Connecticut. In all four groups, the responses 
given were usually words of English. 

Table 6 shows two findings; we think are Important. First, there is a 
progression of difficulty with position of the segment in the word: final 
consonants are more frequently misread than initial ones; second, more errors 
are made on vowels than on consonants. The consistency of these findings is 
impressive because it transcends the particular choice of words and perhaps 
the level of reading ability.** 

We will have more to say in a later section about these findings when we 
consider the differences between reading and speech errors. At this point, 
we should say that the substantially greater error rate for final consonants 
than for initial ones is certainly contrary to what would be expected by an 
^u^tr^^ °^ reading process in terms of sequential probabilities. If the 
child at the early stages of learning to read were able to utilize the con- 
straints that are built into the language, he would take fewer errors at the 
end than at the beginning, not more. In fact, what we often see is that the 
child breaks down after he has gotten the first letter correct and can go no 
further. We will suggest later why this may happen. 

Mishearing Dif fers from Misreading 

In order to understand the error pattern in reading, it should be in- 
structive to compare it with the pattern of errors generated when isolated 
monosyllables are presented by ear for oral repetition. We were able to make 
this comparison by having the same group of children repeat back a word list 
on one occasion and yead it on another day. The ten children in the clinic 
^^l^ (Table 6) were asked to listen to the words in List 2 before they were 
asked to read them. The tape-recorded words were presented over earphones 
with instructions to repeat each word once. The responses were recorded on 
magnetic tape and transcribed in the same way as the reading responses. 

The error pattern for oral repetition shows some striking differences 
from that in reading. With auditory presentation, errors in oral repetition 
averaged 7% when tabulated by phoneme, as compared with 24X in reading, and 
were about equally distributed between initial and final position, rather than 
being markedly different. Moreover, contrary to what occurred when the list 
was read, fewer errors occurred on vowels than on consonants. 

The relation between errors of oral repetition and reading is demonstrated 
in another way in the scatter plot presented as Figure 1. Percent error on 
initial consonants, final consonants, and vowels in reading is plotted on the 
abscissa against percent error on these segments in oral repetition on the 
ordinate. Each consonant point is based on approximately eight occurrences 

8 

For similar findings in other research studies employing quite different read- 
ing materials and different levels of proficiency in reading, see, for example. 
Daniels and Diack (1956) and Weber (1970). 
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Scatter Diagram Showing Errors on Each Segment In Word List 2 
In Relation to Opportunities 



ERIC 



50 
45 
i 40 
£ 35 

UJ 



I I I 
§ Initial Consonant 

- A Vowel 



< 

oc 
o 



30 



25- 



2 20 

QC 



£ 15 
o 

a. 



oLZ^ a^i^ . A /A 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
PERCENT ERROR IN READING 



Percent error In oral repetition is plotted against percent 
error In reading the same words* Ten subjects. 



Fig. I 
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in the list over ten subjects, gi 
based on approximately 25 occurrc 

It is clear from the figure 
problems which are separate and d 
by ear. We cannot predict the er 
its error rate in listening* If 
as to hear, the point would fall 
in. Vertical distance from the d 
of that phoneme's difficulty spec 
speaking and being aurally parcel 
dividual points in the array has 
The points are very widely scatte 
they are seldom misheard but of te 
the high error rate on vowels in 
difficulties). 

Accounting fo r the Differences in 

The data presented above shoi 
error patterns in reading and spei 
mean that reading and speech are i 
reading presents special problems 
ning reader in making the link bei 

Why the initial segment is mi 
that there is much evidence to in^ 
more often correct than succeedinj 
rate for initial and final conson^ 

One of us (I. Liberman, in pi 
for this difference in distributic 
pointed out that in reading an alj 
must be able to segment the words 
the alphabetic shapes represent, 
sciously aware of the segmentatior 
size. Seeing the word cat, being 
shapes, being able to read the nan 
the individual sounds for the thre 
the word (as opposed to memorlzinj 
realizes that the word in his own 
map the visual message to the word 
aware that the word cat that he kn 
three separate segments. His comp 
caption is of no direct use to hln 
to achieve the segmentation withou 

Though phonemic segments and 
be psychologically and physiologic 



The idea of "linguistic awareness 
recurrent theme in this conferenc 
Mattlngly (in press) and Harris B 
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Cooper, Shankweiler, and Studdert-Kennedy, 1967; A. Liberman, 1968; Mattingly 
and Liberman, 1970), they are, as we have already noted, not necessarily 
available at a high level of conscious awareness. Indeed, given that the 
alphabetic method of writir.g was invented only once, and rather late in man's 
linguistic history, we should suspect that the phonologic elements that al- 
phabets represent are not particularly obvious (Huey, 1908). In any event, 
a child whose chief problem in reading is that he cannot make explicit the 
phonological structure of his language might be expected to show the pattern 
of reading errors we found: relatively good success with the initial letters 
which requires no further analysis of the syllable and relatively poor per- 
formance otherwise. 

Why vowel errors are more frequent in reading than in speech . Another 
way misreading differed from mishearing was with respect to the error rate 
on vowels, and we must now attempt to account for the diametrically different 
behavior of the vowels in reading and in oral repetition. (Of course, in the 
experiments we refer to here, the question is not completely separable from 
the question of the effect of segment position on error rate, since all 
vowels were medial.) 

"n speech, vowels, considered as acoustic signals, are more intense than 
consoaants and they last longer. Moreover, vowel traces persist in primary 
memory in auditory form as "echoes." Stop consonants, on the other hand, are 
decoded almost immediately into an abstract phonetic form, leaving no auditory 
traces (Fujisaki and Kawashima, 1969: Studdert-Kennedy, 1970; Crowder, in 
press). At all events, one is not surprised to find that in listening to 
isolated words, without the benefit of further contextual cues, the consonants 
are most subject to error. In reading, on the other hand, the vowel is not 
represented by a stronger signal, vowel graphemes not being larger or more con- 
trastful than consonant ones. Indeed, the vowels tend to suffer a disadvantage 
because they are usually embedded within the word. They tend, moreover, to 
have more complex orthographic representation than consonants. ^0 

Sources of Vowel Error: Orthographic Rules or Phonetic Confusions ? 

The occurrence of substantially more reading errors on vowel segments 
than on consonant segments has been noted in a number of earlier reports 
(Venezky, 1968; Weber, 1970), and, as we have said, the reason usually given 
is that vowels are more complexly represented than consonants in English or- 
thography. We now turn to examine the pattern of vowel errors in reading and 
ask what accounts for their distribution. An explanation in terms of orthog- 
raphy would imply that many vowel errors are traceable to misapplication of 



This generalization applies to English. We do not know how widely it may 
apply to other languages. We would greatly welcome the appearance of cross- 
linguistic studies of reading acquisition, which could be of much value in 
clarifying the relations between reading and linguistic structure. That 
differences among languages in orthography are related to the incidcace of 
reading failure is often taken for granted, but we are aware of no data that 
directly bear on this question. 
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rules which Involve an indirect relation betveen letter and sound. Since 
the complexity of the rules varies for different vowels, it would follow that 
error rates among them should also vary. 

The possibility must be considered, however, that causes other than mis- 
application of orthographic rules may account for a larger portion of vowel 
misreadings. First, there could simply be a large element of randomness in 
the error pattern. Second, the pattern might be nonrandom, but most errors 
could be phonetically based rather than rule based. If reading errors on 
vowels have a phonetic basis, we should then expect to find the same errors 
occurring in reading as occur in repetition of words presented by ear. The 
error rate for vowels in oral repetition is much too low in our data to 
evaluate this possibility, but there are other ways of asking the question, 
as we will show. 

The following analysis illustrates how vowel errors may be analyzed to 
discover whether, in fact, the error pattern is nonrandom and, if it is, to 
discover what the major substitutions are. Figure 2 shows a confusion matrix 
for vowels based on the responses of 11 children at the end of the third 
grade (Group 2 in Table 4) who are somewhat retarded in reading. Each row in 
the matrix refers to a vowel phoneme represented in the words (of List 2) and 
each column contains entries of the transcriptions of the responses given in 
oral reading. Thus the rows give the frequency distribution for each vowel 
percent aged against the number of occurrences, which is approximately 25 per 
vowel per subject. 

It may be seen that the errors are not distributed randomly. (Chi-square 
computed for the matrix as a whole is 406.2 with df=42; p<.001). The eight 
vowels differ greatly in difficulty; error rates ranged from a low of 7% for 
/I/ to a high of 26Z for In/. Orthographic factors are the most obvious source 
of the differences in error rate. In our list 111 is always represented by the 
letter 1., whereas /u/ is represented by seven letters or digraphs: ii, o, oo, 
ou, oe, ew, ui. The correlation (rho) between each vowel's rank difficulty 
and its number of orthographic representations in List 2 was .83. Hence we 
may conclude that the error rate on vowels in our list is related to the number 
of orthographic representations of each vowel. ^2 

The data thus support the idea that differences in error rate among 
vowels reflect differences in their orthographic complexity. Moreover, as we 
have said, the fact that vowels, in general, map onto sound more complexly 



Some recent investigations of orthography have stressed that English spell- 
ing is more ruleful than sometimes supposed — that many seeming irregulari- 
ties are actually instances of rules and that orthography operates to pre- 
serve a simpler relationship between spelling and morphophoneme at the cost 
of a more complex relation between spelling and sound (Chomsky and Halle, 
1968; Weir and Venezky, 1968). 

12 

A matrix of vowel substitutions was made up for the better readers (the 
upper third) of the class on which Figure 2 is based. Their distribution 
of errors was remarkably similar. 
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Matrix of Vowel Errors in Reading Word List 2, Transcribed in IPA 
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Each row gives the distribution of responses as percentages of oppor- 
tunities for each of the eight vowels represented in the list. Eleven 
subjects. 



Fig. 2 
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than consonants is one reason they tend to be misread more frequently than 
consonants. 

It may be, however, that these orthographic differences among segments 
are themselves partly rooted in speech. Much data from speech research in- 
dicates that vowels are often processed diff<jrently than consonants when per- 
ceived by ear. A number of experiments have shown that the tendency to 
categorical perception is greater in the encoded stop consonants than in the 
unencoded vowels (A. Liberman et al.. 1967; A. Liberman, 1970). It may be 
argued that as a consequence of the continuous nature of their perception, 
vowels tend to be somewhat indefinite as phonologic entities, as illustrated 
by the major part they play in variation among dialects and the persistence 
of allophones within the same geographic locality. By the same reasoning, 
it could be that the continuous nature of vowel perception is one cause of 
complex orthography, suggesting that one reason multiple representations are 
tolerated may lie very close to speech. 

We should also consider the possibility that the error pattern of' the 
vowels reflects not just the complex relation between letter and sound but 
also confusions that arise as the reader recodes phonetically. There is now 
a great deal of evidence (Conrad, 1964, in press) that normal readers do, in 
fact, recode the letters into phonetic units for storage and use in short- 
term memory. If so, we should expect that vowel errors would represent dis- 
placements from the correct vowels to those that are phonetically adjaeent 
and similar, the more so because, as we have just noted, vowel perception is 
more nearly continuous than categorical. That such displacements did in 
general occur is indicated in Figure 2 by the fact that the errors tend to 
lie near the diagonal. More data and, in particular, a more complete selec- 
tion of items will be required to determine the contribution tc vowel errors 
of orthographic complexity and the confusions of phonetic recoding. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In an attempt to understand the problems encountered by the beginning 
reader and children who fail to learn, we have investigated the child's mis- 
readings and how they relate to speech. The first question we asked was 
whether the major barrier to achieving fluency in reading is at the level of 
connected text or in dealing with individual words. Having concluded from 
our own findings and the research of others that the word and its components 
are of primary importance, we then looked. more closely at the error patterns 
in reading words. 

Since reading is the perception of language by eye, it seemed Important 
to ask whether the principal difficulties within the word are to be found at 



13 

We did not examine consonant errors from the standpoint of individual varia- 
tion in their orthographic representation, but it may be appropriate to ask 
whether the orthography tends to be more complex for consonants in final 
position than for those in initial position, since it is in the noninitial 
portion of words that morphophonemic alternation occurs (e.g., sign - signal), 

We doubt, however, that this is a major cause of the greater tendency f^r 

final conaonants to be misread by beginning readers. 
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a visual stage of the process or at a subsequent linguistic stage. We con- 
sidered the special case of reversals of letter sequence and orientation in 
which the properties of visual confusability are, on the face of it, primary. 
We found that although optical reversibility contributes to the error rate, 
it is, for the children we have studied, of secondary importance to linguis- 
tic factors. Our investigation of the reversal tendency then led us to con- 
sider whether individual differences in reading ability might reflect dif- 
ferences in the degree and kind of functional asymmetries of the cerebral 
hemispheres. Although the evidence is at this time not clearly supportive 
of a relation between cerebral ambilaterality and reading disability, it was 
suggested that new techniques offer an opportunity to explore this relation- 
ship more fully in the future. 

When we turned to the linguistic aspects of the error pattern in words, 
we found, as others have, that medial and final segments in the word are 
more often misread than initial ones and vowdj more often than consonants. 
We then considered why the error pattern in mishearing differed from mis- 
reading in both these respects. In regard to segment position, we concluded 
that children in the early stages of learning to read tend to get the initial 
segment correct and fail on subsequent ones because they do not have the con- 
scious awareness of phonemic segmentation needed specifically in reading but 
not in speaking and listening. 

As for vowels in speech, we suggested, first of all, that they may tend 
to be heard correctly because they are carried by the strongest portion of 
the acoustic signal. In reading, the situation is different: alphabetic 
representations of the vowels possess no such special distinctiveness. More- 
over, their embedded placement within the syllable and their orthographic 
complexity combine to create difficulties in reading. Evidence for the Im- 
portance of orthographic complexity was seen in our data by the fact that the 
differences among vowels in error rate in reading were predictable from the 
number of orthographic representations of each vowel. However, we also con- 
sidered the possibility that phonetic confusions may account for a significant 
portion of vowel errors, and we suggested how this might be tested. 

We believe that the comparative study of reading and speech is of great 
importance for understanding how the problems of perceiving language by eye 
differ from the problems of perceiving it by ear and for discovering why 
learning to read, unlike speaking and listening, is a difficult accomplish- 
ment. 
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Language Codes and Memory Codes 

Alvin M. Liberman, Ignatius G. Mattingly, and Michael T. Turvey 
Haskins Laboratories, New Haven 

INTRODUCTION; PARAPHRASE, GRAMMATICAL CODES > AND MEMORY 

When people recall linguistic information, they commonly produce utter- 
ances different in form from those originally presented. Except in special 
cases where the information does, not exceed the immediate memory span, or 
where rote memory is for some reason required ^ recall is always a paraphrase. 

There are at least two waj's in which we can look at paraphrase in memo- 
ry for linguistic material and linguistic episodes. We can view paraphrase 
as indicating the considerable degree to which detail is forgotten; at best, 
what is retained are several choice words with a certain syntactic structure, 
which, together, serve to guide and constrain subsequent attempts to recon- 
struct the original form of the information. On this view, rote recall is 
the ideal, and paraphrase is so much error. Alternatively, we can view the 
paraphrase not as an index of what has been forgotten but rather as an essen- 
tial condition or correlate of the processes by which we normally remember. 
On this view, rote recall is not the ideal, and paraphrase is something other 
than failure to recall* It is evident that any large amount of linguistic 
information is not, and cannot be, stored in the form in which it was pre- 
sented. Indeed, if it were, then we should probably have run out of memory 
space at a very early age. 

We may choose, then, between two views of paraphrase: the first would 
say that the form of the information undergoes change because of forgetting; 
the second, that the processes of remembering make such change all but inevi- 
table. In this paper we have adopted the second view, that paraphrase re- 
flects the processes of remembering rather than those of forgetting. Putting 
this view another way, we should say that the ubiquitous fact of paraphrase 
implies that language is best transmitted in one form and stored in another. 

The dual representation of linguistic information that is implied by 
paraphrase is important, then, if we are to store information that has been 
received and to transmit information that has been stored. We take it that 
such duality implies, in turn, a process. of recoding that is somehow 
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constrained by a grammar. Tms, the capacity for paraphrase reflects the 
fundamental grammatical characteristics of language. We should say, there- 
fore, that efficient memory for linguistic Information depends, to a consid- 
erable extent, on grammar. 

To illustrate this point of view, we might imagine languages that lack 
a significant muuber of the grammatical devices that all natural language^ 
have. We should suppose that the possibilities for recoding and paraphrase 
would, as a consequence, be limited, and that the users of such languages 
would not remember linguistic information very well. Pidgins appear to be 
grammatically impoverished and, indeed, to permit little paraphrase, but 
unfortunately for our purposes, speakers of pidgins also speak some natural 
language, so they can convert back and forth between the natural language 
and the pidgin. Sign language of the deaf, on the other hand, might conceiv- 
ably provide an interesting test. At the present time we know very little 
about the grammatical characteristics of sign language, but it may prove to 
have recoding (and hence paraphrase) possibilities that are, by comparison 
with natural languages, somewhat .restricted. 1 If so, one could indeed hope 
to determine the effects of such restriction on the ability to remember. 

In natural languages we cannot explore in that controlled way the 
causes and consequences of paraphrase, since all such languages must be as- 
sumed to be very similar in degree of grammatical complexity. Let us, there- 
fore, learn what we can by looking at the several le^'els or representations 
of information that we normally find in language an-./ at the grammatical com- 
ponents that convert between them. 

At the one extreme is the acoustic level, where the information is in a 
form appropriate for transmission. As we shall see, this acoustic represen- 
tation is not the whole sound as such but rather a pattern of specifiable 
events, the acoustic cues. By a complexly encoded connection, the acoustic 
cues reflect the "features" that characterize the articulatory gestures and 
so the phonetically distinct configurations of the vocal tract. These latter 
are a full level removed from the sound in the structure of language; when 
properly combined, they are roughly equivalent to the segments of the phonetic 
representation. 

Only some fifteen or twenty features are needed to describe the phonetics 
of all human languages (Chomsky and Halle, 1968). Any particular language 
uses only a dozen or so features from the total ensemble, and at any particu- 
lar moment in the stream of speech only six or eight features are likely to be 
significant. The small number of features and the complex relation between 
sound and feature reflect the properties of the vocal tract and the ear and 
also, as wci will show, the mismatch between these organ systems and the re- 
quirements of the phonetic message. 

At the other end of the linguistic structure is the semantic representa- 
tion in which the information is ultimately stored. Because of its relative 
inaccessibility, we cannot speak with confidence about the shape of the 



The possibilities for paraphrase in sign language are, in fact, being inves- 
tigated by Edward Klima and Ursula Bellugi. 
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information at this level, but we can be sure it is different from the acous- 
tic. We should suppose, as many students do, that the semantic information 
is also to be described in terms of features. But if the indefinitely many 
aspects of experience are to be represented, then the available inventory of 
semantic features must be very large, much larger surely than the dozen or so 
phonetic features that will be used as the ultimate vehicles. Though partic- 
ular semantic sets may comprise many features, it is conceivable that the 
structure of a set might be quite simple. At all events, the characteristics 
of the semantic representation can be assumed to reflect properties of long- 
term memory, just as the very different characteristics of the acoustic and 
phonetic representations reflect the properties of components most directly 
concerned with transmission. 

The gap between the acoustic and semantic levels is bridged by grammar. 
But the conversion from the one level to the other is not accomplished in a 
single step, nor is it done in a simple way. Let us illustrate the point 
with a view of language like the one developed by the generative grammarians 
(see Chomsky, 1965). On that view there are three levels — deep structure, 
surface structure, and phonetic representation — in addition to the two — 
acoustic and semantic — we have already talked about. As in the distinction 
between acoustic and semantic levels, the information at every level has a 
different structure. At the level of deep structure, for example, a string 
such as The man sings . The man married the girl . The girl is pretty , 
becomes at the surface The roan who sings married the pretty girl . The re- 
structuring from one level to the next is governed by the appropriate compo- 
nent of the grammar. Thus, the five levels or streams of infoimation we have 
identified would be connected by four sets of grammatical rules: from deep 
structure to the semantic level by the semantic rules; in the other direction, 
to surface structure, by syntactic rules; then to phonetic representation by 
phonologic rules; and finally to the acoustic signal by the rules of speech. 2 
It should be emphasized that none of these conversions is straightforward or 
trivial, requiring only the substitution of on<a segment or representation for 
another. Nor is it simply a matter of putting segments together to form 
larger units, as in the organization of words into phrases and sentences or 
of phonetic segments into syllables and breath groups. Rather, each grammat- 
ical conversion is a true restructuring of the information in whit:h the num- 
ber of segments, and often their order, is changed, sometimes drastically. 
In the context of the conference for which this paper was prepared, it is 
appropriate to describe the conversions from one linguistic level to another 
as recodings and to speak of the grammatical rules which govern them as codes. 

Paraphrase of the kind we Implied in our opening remarks would presuma- 
bly occur most freely in the syntactic and semantic codes. But the speech 
code, at the other end of the linguistic structure, also provides for a kind 
of paraphrase. At all events it is, as we hope to show, an essential component 



"In generative grammar, as in all others, tiie conversion between phonetic 
representation and acoustic signal is not presumed to be grammatical • As 
we have argued elsewhere, however, and as will to some extent become apparent 
in this paper, this conversion is a complex recoding, similar in fonnal 
characteristics to the recodings of syntax and phonology (Mattingly and 
Liberman, 1969; Liberman, 1970). 
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of the process that makes possible the more obvious forms of paraphrase, 
as well as the efficient memory which they always accompany. 



Grammar is, then, a set of complex codes that relates transmitted sound 
and stored meaning. It also suggests what it is that the recoding processes 
must somehow accomplish. Looking at these processes from the speaker's view- 
point, we see, for example, that the semantic features must be replaced by 
phonological features in preparation for transmission. In this conversion 
an utterance which is, at the semantic level, a single unit comprising many 
features of meaning becomes, phonologically, a number of units composed of 
a very few features, the phonologic units and features being in thenselves 
meaningless. Again, the semantic representation of an utterance in coherent 
discourse will typically contain multiple references to the same topic. 
This amounts to a kir^d of redundancy which serves, perhaps, to protect the 
semantic representation from noise in long-term memory. In the acoustic rep- 
resentation, however, to preserve such repetitions would unduly prolong dis- 
course. To take again the example we used earlier, we do not say The man 
sings. The man married the girl . The girl is pretty , but rather The~oin 
who sings mailed _yie pretty ^ir^ The syntactic rules describe the waysl^ 
which such redundant references are deleted. At the acoustic and phonetic 
levels, redundancy of a very different kind may be desirable. Given the 
long strings of empty elements that exist there, the rules of the phonologic 
component predict certain lawful phonetic patterns in particular contexts 
and, by this kind of redundancy, help to keep the phonetic events in their 
proper order. 

But our present knowledge of the grammar does not provide much more than 
a genferal framework within, which to think about the problem of recoding in 
memory. It does not, for example, deal directly with the central problem of 
paraphrase. If a speaker-hearer has gone from sound to meaning by some set 
of grammatical rules, vhat is to prevent his going in the opposite direction 
by the inverse operations, thus producing a rote rendition of the originally 
presented information? In this connection we should say on behalf of the 
grammar that it is not an algorithm for automatically recoding in one direc- 
tion or the other, but rather a description of the relationships that must 
hold between the semantic representation, at the one end, and the correspond- 
ing acoustic representation at the other. To account for paraphrase, we must 
suppose that the speaker synthesizes the acoustic representation, given the 
corresponding semantic representation, while the listener must synthesize an 
approximately equivalent semantic representation, given the corresponding 
acoustic representation. Because the grammar only constrains these acts of 
synthesis in very general ways, there is considerable freedom in the actual 
process of recoding; we assume that such freedom is essential if linguistic 
information is to be well remembered. 

For students of memory, grammatical codes are unsatisfactory In yet an- 
other. If closely related, respect: though they may account for an otherwise 
arbitrary-appearing relation between streams of information at different 
levels of the linguistic structure, they do not describe the actual processes 
by which the human being recodes from the one level to the other, nor does 
the grammarian intend that they should. Indeed, It is an open question wheth- 
er even the levels that the grammrar assumes—for example, deep structure- 
have counterparts of some kind in the recoding process. 
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We might do well, then, to concentrate our attention on just one aspect 
of grammar, the speech code that relates the acoustic and phonetic represen- 
tations, because we may then avoid some of the difficulties we encounter In 
the "higher" or "deeper" reaches of the language. The acoustic and phonetic 
levels have been accessible to psychological (and physiological) experiment, 
as a result of which we are able to talk about "real" processes and "real" 
levels, yet the conversion we find there resembles grammatical codes more 
generally and can be shown, in a functional as well as a formal sense, to be 
an integral part of language. We will, therefore, examine In some detail 
the characteristics of the speech code, having in mind that it reflects some 
of the Important characteristics of the broader class of language codes and 
that it may, therefore, serve well as a basis for comparison with the memory 
codes we are supposed to be concerned with. It is the more appropriate that 
we should deal with the speech code because it comprises the conversion from 
an acoustic signal appropriate for transmission to a phonetic representation 
appropriate for storage in short-term memory, a process that is itself of 
some interest to members of this conference. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPEECH CODE 

Clarity of the Signal 

It is an Interesting and Important fact about the speech code that the 
physical signal is a poor one. We can see that this is so by looking at a 
spectrographic representation of the speech signal like the one In Figure 1. 
This is a picture of the phrase "to catch pink salmon." As always in a 
spectrogram, frequency is on the vertical axis, time on the horizontal; rela-* 
tive intensity is represented by the density, or blackness, of the marks. 
The relatively darker bands are resonances of the vocal tract, the so-called 
formants. We know that the lowest two or three of these formants contain 
almost all of the linguistic information; yet, as we can see, the acoustic 
energy is not narrowly concentrated there but tends rather to be smeared 
across the spectrum; moreover, there is at least one higher formant at about 
3600 cps that never varies and thus carries no linguistic information at all. 
This is to say that the linguistically important cues constitute a relatively 
small part of the total physical energy. To appreciate to what extent this 
is so, we might contrast speech with the printed alphabet, where the impor- 
tant parts of the signal stand out clearly from the background. We might 
also contrast a spectrogram of the "real" speech of Figure 1 witn a "synthet- 
ic" spectrogram like the one in Figure 2, which produces intelligible speech 
though the formants are unnaturally narrow and sharply defined. 

In fact, the speech signal is worse than we have so far said or than we 
can immediately see just by looking at a spectrogram, for, paradoxically, 
the formants are most Indeterminate at precisely those points where the in- 
formation they carry is most Important. It is, we laiow, the rapid changes 
in the frequency position of the formants (the formant transitions) that covr 
tain the essential cues for most of the consonants* In the case of the stop 
consonants, these changes occur In 50 msec or less, and they sometimes extend 
over ranges as great as 600 cps. Such signals sr .tter energy and ar^ there- 
fore difficult to specify or to track. Moreover, the difficulty is greatest 
at the point where they begin, though that is '*:he most Important part of the 
transition for the listener who' wants to know the phonetic identity of sound. 
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The physical indeterminacy of the signal is an interesting aspect of 
the speech code because it implies a need for processors specialized for 
the purpose jf extracting the essential acoustic parameters* The output of 
these processors might be a cleaned-up description of the signal, not unlike 
the simplified synthetic spectrogram of Figure 2« But such an output, it is 
important to understand, would be auditory, not phonetic* The signal would 
only have been clarified; it would not have been decoded* 

Complexity of the Code 

Like the other parts of the grammatical code, the conversion from speech 
sound to phonetic message is complex* Invoking a distinction we have previ- 
ously found useful in this connection, we should say that the conversion is 
truly a code and not a cipher (Llberman, Cooper, Shankweiler, and St udder t- 
Kennedy, 1967; Studdert-Kennedy, in press). If the sounds of speech vere a 
simple cipher, there would be a unit sound for each phonetic segment. Some- 
thing approximating such a cipher does indeed exist in one of the written 
forms of language — viz. , alphabets — where each phonological^ segment is rep- 
resented by a discrete optical shape* But speech is not an alphabet or 
cipher in that sense* In the Interconversion between acoustic signal and 
phonetic message the information is radically restructured so that successive 
segments of the message are carried simultaneously — that is, in parallel — on 
exactly the same parts of the acoustic signal* As a result, the segmentation 
of the signal does not correspond to the segmentation of the message; and the 
part of the acoustic signal that carries information about a particular pho- 
netic segment varies drastically in shape according to context* 

In Figure 3 we see schematic spectrograms that produce the syllables 
[di] and [du] and illustrate several aspects of the speech code* To synthe- 
size the vowels [i] and [u], at least in slow articulation, we need only the 
steady-state f ormants--that is, the parts of the pattern to the right of the 
formant transitions* These acoustic segments correspond in simple fashion 
to the perceived phonetic segments: they provide sufficient cues for the 
vowels; they carry information about no other segments; and though the fact 
is not illustrated here, they are in slow articulation, the same in all mes- 
sage contexts* For the slowly articulated vowels, then, the relation between 
sound and message is a simple cipher* The stop consonants, on the other hand, 
are complexly encoded, even in slow articulation* To see in what sense this 
is so, we should examine the formant transitions, the rapid changes in formant 
frequency at the beginning (left) of the pattern* Transitions of the first 
(lower) formant are cues for manner and voicing; in this case they tell the 
listener that the consonants are members of the class of voiced stops [bdg]* 
For our present purposes, the transitions of the second (higher) formant — the 
parts of the pattern enclosed i*i the broken circles — are of greater interest* 
Such transitions are, in general, cues for the perceived "place" distinctions 



Alphabets commonly make contact with the language at a level somewhat more 
abstract than the phonetic* Thus, in English the letters often represent 
what: some linguists would call morphophonemes, as for example in the use 
of "s" for what is phonetically the [s] of cats and the [z] of dogs. In 
the terminology of generative grammar, the level so represented corresponds 
roughly to the phonological* 
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among the consonants* In the patterns of Figure 3 they tell the listener that 
the stop Is [d] In both cases. Plainly, the transition cues for [d] are 
very different In the two vowel contexts: the one with [1] Is a rising 
transition relatively high In the spectrum, the one with [u] a falling tran- 
sition low In the spectrum. It Is less obvious, perhaps, but equally true 
that there Is no Isolable acoustic segment corresponding to the message seg- 
ment [d]: at every Instant, the second-formant transition carries Informa- 
tion about both the consonant and the vowel. This kind of parallel trans- 
mission reflects the fact that the consonant Is truly encoded Into the vowel; 
this Is, we would emphasize, the central characteristic of the speech code. 

The next figure (Figure 4) shows more clearly than the last the more 
complex kind of parallel transmission that frequently occurs In spee*;h. If 
converted to sound, the schematic spectrogram shown there Is sufficient to 
produce an approximation to the syllable [b^g]. The point of the figure Is 
to show where information about the phonetic segments Is to be found In the 
acoustic signal. Limiting our attention again to the second formant, we see 
that Information about the vowel extends from the beginning of the utterance 
to the end. This Is so because a change in the vowel — from [b«g] to [big], 
for example — will require a change In the entire formant, not merely some- 
where In Its middle section. Information about the first consonant, [b], 
extends through the first two-thirds of the whole temporal extent of the for- 
mant « This can be established by showing that a change In the first segment 
of the message — from [baeg] to [ga^] , for example — will require a change in 
the signal from the beginning of the sound to the point, approximately two- 
thirds of the way along the formant, that we see marked in the figure. A 
similar statement and similar test apply also to the last consonant, [g]. 
In general, every part of the second formant carries Information about at 
least two segments of the message; and there Is a part of that formant, in 
the middle, into which all three message segments have been simultaneously 
encoded. We see, perhaps more easily than in Figure 1, that the lack of cor- 
respondence in segmentation is not trivial. It is not the case that there 
are simple extensions connecting an otherwise segmented signal, as in the 
case of cursive writing, or that there are regions of acoustic overlap sepa- 
rating acoustic sections that at some point correspond to the segments of the 
message. There is no correspondence In segmentation because several segments 
of the message have been, in a very strict sense, encoded into the same seg- 
ment of the signal. 

Transparency of the Code 

We have just seen that not all phonetic segments are necessarily encoded 
in the speech signal to the same degree* In even the slowest articulations, 
all of the consonants, except the fricatives,^ are encoded. But the vowels 
(and the fricatives) can be, and sometimes are, represented in the acoustic 
signal quite straightforwardly, one acoustic segment for each phonetic seg- 
ment. It is as if there were in the speech stream occasionally transparent 
stretches. We might expect that these stretches, in which the phonetic ele- 
ments are not restructured in the sound, could be treated as if they were a 
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For a fuller discussion of this point, see Llberman, Cooper, Shankweller, 
and Studdert-Kennedy, 1967. 
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Schematic Spectrogram Showing Effects of Coarticulation in the Syllable [b«g] 
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cipher. There is, thus, a kind of intermit tency in the difficulty of decod- 
ing the acoustic signal. We may wonder whether that characteristic of the 
speech code serves a significant purpose — such as providing the decoding 
machinery with frequent opportunities to get back on the track when and if 
things go wrong — but it is, in any case, an important characteristic to note, 
as we will see later in the paper, because of the correspondence between 
what we might call degree of encoding and evidence for special processing. 

Lawfulness of the Code 

Given an encoded relation between two streams or levels of information 
such as we described in the preceding section, we should ask whether the con- 
version from the one to the other is made lawfully — that is, by the applica- 
tion of rules — or, alternatively, in some purely arbitrary way. To say that 
the conversion is by rule is to say that it can be rationalized, that there 
is, in linguistic terms, a grammar. If the connection is arbitrary, then 
there is, in effect, a code book; to decode a signal, one looks it up in the 
book. 

The speech code is, as we will see, not arbitrary, yet it might appear 
so to an intelligent but inarticulate cryptanalyst from Mars. Suppose that 
such a creature, knowing nothing about speech, were given many samples of 
utterances (in acoustic or visible form), each paired with its decoded or 
plain-text phonetic equivalents. Let us suppose further, as seems to us 
quite reasonable, that he would finally conclude that the code could not be 
rationalized, that it could only be dealt with by reference to a code book. 
Such a conclusion would, of course, be uninteresting. From the point of 
view of one who knows that human beings readily decode spoken utterances, 
the code-book solution would also seem implausible, since the number of en- 
tries in the book would have to be so very large. Having in mind the example 
of [bjig] that we developed earlier, we see that the number of entries would, 
at the least, be as great as the number of syllables. But, in fact, the num- 
ber would be very much larger than that, because coding influences sometimes 
extend across syllable boundaries (Ohman, 1966) and because the acoustic 
shape of the signal changes drastically with such factors as rate of speaking 
and phonetic stress (Lindblom, 1963; Lisker and Abramson, 1967). 

At all events, our Martian would surely have concluded, to the contrary, 
that the speech code was lawful if anyone had described for him, even in the 
most general terms, the processes by which the sounds are produced. Taking 
the syllable [bacg], which we illustrated earlier, as our example, one might 
have offered a description about as follows. The phonetic segments of the 
syllable are taken apart into their constituent features, such as place of 
production, manner of production, condition of voicing, etc. These features 
are represented, we must suppose, as neural signals that will become, ulti- 
mately, the commands to the muscles of articulation. Before they become the 
final commands, however, the neural signals are organized so as to produce 
the greatest possible overlap in activity of the independent muscles to which 
the separate features are assigned. There may also occur at this stage some 
reorganization of the commands so as to insure cooperative activity of the 
several muscle groups, especially when they all act on the same organ, as is 
the case with the muscle groups that control the gestures of the tongue. But 
so far the features, or rather their neural equivalents, have only been 



organized; they can still be found as largely independent entities, which is 
to say that they have not yet been thoroughly encoded. In the next stage 
the neural commands (in the final common paths) cause muscular contraction, 
but this conversion is, from our standpoint, straightforward and need not de- 
tain us. It is in the final conversions, from muscle contraction to vocal- 
tract shape to sound, that the output is radically restructured and that true 
encoding occurs. For it is there that the independent but overlapping activi- 
ty of independent muscle groups becomes merged as they are reflected in the 
acoustic signal. In the case of [htg], the movement of the lips that repre- 
sents a feature of the initial consonant is overlapped with the shaping of 
the tongue appropriate for the next vowel segment. In the conversion to 
sound, the number of dimensions is reduced, with the result that the simul- 
taneous activity of lips and tongue affect exactly the same parameter of the ' 
acoustic signal, for example, the second formant. We, and our Martian, see 
then how it is that the consonant and the vowel are encoded. 

The foregoing account is intended merely to show that a very crude model 
can, in general, account for the complexly encoded relation between the speech 
signal and the phonetic message. That model rationalizes the relation between 
these two levels of the language, much as the linguists* syntactic model 
rationalizes the relation between deep and surface structure. For that rea- 
son, and because of certain formal similarities we have described elsewhere 
(Mattingly and Liberman, 1969), we should say of our speech model that it is, 
like syntax, a grammar. It differs from syntax in that the graimnar of speech 
is a model of a f lesh-and-blood process, not, as in the case of syntax, a set 
of rules with no describable physiological correlates. Because the grammar 
of speech corresponds to an actual process, we are led to believe that it is 
important, not just to the scientist who would understand the code but also 
to the ordinary listener who needs that same kind of understanding, albeit 
tacitly, if he is to perform appropriately the complex task of perceiving 
speech. We assume that the listener decodes the speech signal by reference 
to the grammar, that is, by reference to a general model of the articulatory 
process. This assumption has been called the motor theory of speech perception. 

Efficiency of the Code 

The complexity of the speech code is not a fluke of nature that man has 
somehow got to cope with but is rather an essential condition for the effi- 
ciency of speech, both in production and in perception, serving as a necessary 
link between an acoustic representation appropriate for transmission and a 
phonetic representation appropriate for storage in short-term memory. Con- 
sider production first. As we have already had occasion to say, the constit- 
uent features of the phonetic segments are assigned to more or less independ- 
ent sets of articulators, whose activity is then overlapped to a very groat 
extent. In the most extreme case, all the muscle movements required to com- 
municate the entire syllable would occur simultaneously; in the more uyual 
case, the activity corresponding to the several features is broadly stiieared 
through the syllable. In either case the result is that phonetic segments 
are realized in articulation at rates higher than the rate at which any single 
muscle can change its state. The coarticulation that characterizes so much 
of speech production and causes the complications of the speech r.ode seems 
well designed to permit relatively slow-moving muscles to transF.it phonetic 
segments at high rates (Cooper, 1966). 
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The efficiency of the code on the side of perception is equally clear. 
Consider, first, that the temporal resolving power of the ear must set an 
upper limit on the rate at which we can perceive successive acoustic events. 
Beyond that limit the successive sounds merge into a buzz and become uniden- 
tifiable. If speech were a cipher on the phonetic message—that is, if each 
segment of the message were represented by a unit sound—then the limit would 
be determined directly by the rate at which the phonetic segments were trans- 
mitted. But given that the message segments are, in fact, encoded into a- 
coustic segments of roughly syllabic size, the limit is set not by the number 
of phonetic segments per unit time but by the number of syllables. This rep- 
resents a considerable gain in the rate at which message segments can be per- 
ceived. 

The efficient encoding described above results from a kind of parallel 
transmission in which information about successive segments is transmitted 
simultaneously on the same part of the signal. We should note that there is 
another, very different kind of parallel transmission in speech: cues for 
the features of the same segment are carried simultaneously on different 
parts of the signal. Recalling the patterns of Figure 4, we note that the 
cues for place of production are in the second-f ormant transition, while the 
f irst-formant transition carries the cues for manner and voicing. This is 
an apparently less complicated arrangement than the parallel transmission 
produced by the encoding of the consonant into the vowel, because it takes 
advantage of the ear^s ability to resolve two very different frequency levels. 
We should point out, however, that the listener is not at all aware of the 
two frequency levels, as he is in listening to a chord that is made up of two 
pitches, but rather hears the stop, with all its features, in a unitary way. 

The speech code is apparently designed to increase efficiency in yet 
another aspect of speech perception: it makes possible a considerable gain 
in our ability to identify the order in which the message segments occur. 
Recent research by Warren et al. (1969) has shown that the sequential order 
of nonspeech signals can be correctly identified only when these segments 
have durations several times greater than the average that must be assigned 
to the message segments in speech. If speech were a cipher — that is, if 
there were an invariant sound for each unit of the message — then it would 
have to be transmitted at relatively low rates if we were to know that the 
word "task," for example, was not "taks" or "sakt" or "kats." But in the 
speech code, the order of the segments is not necessarily signalled, as we 
might suppose^ by the temporal order in which the acoustic cues occur. Re- 
calling wiruJt we said earlier about the context-conditioned variation in the 
cues, we should note now that each acoustic cue is clearly marked by these 
variations for the position of the signalled segment in the message. In the 
case of the transition cues for [d] that we described earlier, for example, 
we should find that in initial and final positions—for example, in [dxg] and 
[g»d]— the cues were mirror images. In listening to speech we somehow hear 
through the context-conditioned variation in order to arrive at the canonical 
form of the segment, in this case [d]. But we might guess that we also use 
the context-determined shape of the cue to decide where in the sequence the 
signalled segment occurred. In any case, the order of the segments we hear 
may be to a large extent inferred — quite exactly synthesized, created, or con- 
structed—from cues in a way that has little or nothing to do with the order 
of their occurrence in time. Given what appears to be a relatively poor 
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ability to Identify the order of acoustic events from temporal cues, this 
aspect of the speech code would significantly Increase the rate at which we 
can accurately perceive the message. 

The speech code Is efficient, too, In that It converts between a hlgh^" 
Information-cost acoustic signal appropriate for transmission and a low- 
Information-cost phonetic string appropriate for storage In some short-term 
memory. Indeed, the difference In Information rate between the two levels 
of the speech code Is staggering. To transmit the signal In acoustic form 
and In high fidelity costs about 70,000 bits per second; for reasonable In- 
telligibility we need about 40,000 bits per second. Assuming a frequency- 
volley theory of hearing through most of the speech range, we should suppose 
that a great deal of r.ervous tissue would have to be devoted to the storage 
of even relatively short stretches. But recodlng Into a phonetic represen- 
tation, we reduce the cost to less than 40 bits per second, thus effecting a 
saving of about 1,000 times by comparison with the acoustic form and of 
roughly half that by comparison with what we might assume a reduced auditory 
(but not phonetic) representation to be. We must emphasize, however, that 
this large saving Is realized only If each phonetic feature Is represented 
by a unitary pattern of nervous activity, one such pattern for each feature, 
with no additional or extraneous "auditory" Information clinging to the edges. 
As we will see In the next section, the highly encoded aspects of speech do 
tend to become highly digitized In that sense. 

Naturalness of the Code 

It Is testimony to the naturalness of the speech code that all members 
of our species acquire it readily and use it with ease. While it is surely 
true that a child reared in total isolation would not produce phonetically 
intelligible speech, it is equally true that in normal circumstances he comes 
to do that without formal tuition. Indeed, given a normal child in a normal 
environment, it would be difficult to contrive methods that would effectively 
prevent him from acquiring speech. 

It is also relevant that, as we pointed out earlier, there is a univer- 
sal phonetics. A relatively few phonetic features suffice, given the various 
combinations into which they are entered, to account for most of the phonetic 
segments, and in particular those that carry the heaviest information load, 
in the languages of the world. For example, stops and vowels, the segments 
with which we have been exclusively concerned in this paper, are universal, 
as is the co-articulated consonant-vowel syllable that we have used to illus- 
trate the speech code. Such phonetic universals are the mora interesting be- 
cause they often require precise control of articulation; hence they are not 
to be dismissed with the airy observation that since all men have similar 
vocal tracts, they can be expected to make similar noises. 

Because the speech code is complex but easy, we should suppose that man 
has access to special devices for encoding and decoding it. There is now a 
great deal of evidence that such specialized processors do exist in man, 
apparently by virtue of his membership in the race. As a consequence, speech 
requires no conscious or special effort; the speech code is well matched to 
man and is, in precisely that sense, natural. 
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The existence of special speech processors is strongly suggested by the 
fact that the encoded sounds of speech are perceived in a special mode. It 
is obvious — indeed so obvious that everyone takes it for granted — that we do 
not and cannot hear the encoded parts of the speech signal in auditory terms. 
The first segment of the syllables [ba], [da], [ga] have no identifiable au- 
ditory characteristics; they are unique linguistic events. It is as if they 
were the abstract output of a device specialized to extract them, and only 
them, from the acoustic signal. This abstract nonauditory perception is 
characteristic of encoded speech, not of a class of acoustic events such as 
the second-formant transitions that are sufficient to distinguish [ba], [da], 
[ga] , for when these transition cues are extracted from synthetic speech 
patterns and presented alone, they sound just like the "chirps" or glissandi 
that auditory psychophysics would lead us to expect. Nor is this abstract 
perception characteristic of the relatively unencoded parts of the speech 
signal: the steady-state noises of the fricatives, [s] and [|], for example, 
can be heard as noises; moreover, one can easily judge that the noise of [s] 
is higher in pitch than the noise of [^], 

A corollary characteristic of this kind of abstract perception, measured 
quite carefully by a variety of techniques, is one that has been called 
"categorical perception" (see Studdert-Kennedy, Liberman, Harris, and Cooper, 
1970,for a review; Haggard, 1970, 1971b; Pisoni, 1971; Vinegrad, 1970), In 
listening to the encoded segments of speech we tend to hear them only as 
categories, not as a perceived continuum that can be more or less arbitrarily 
divided into regions. This occurs even when, with synthetic speech, we pro- 
duce stimuli that lie at intermediate points along the acoustic continuum 
that contains the relevant cues. In its extreme form, which is rather close- 
ly approximated in the case of the stops, categorical perception creates a 
situation, very different from the usual psychophysical case, in which the 
listener can discriminate stimuli as different no better than he can identify 
them absolutely. 

That the categorical perception of the stops is not simply a character- 
istic of the way we process a certain class of acoustic stimuli—in this case 
the rapid frequency modulation that constitutes the (second-f ormant transi- 
tion) acoustic cue— has been shown in a recent study (Mattingly, Libei-aian, 
Syrdal, and Halwes, 1971), It was found there that, when listened to in iso- 
lation, the second-f oinant transitions — the chirps we referred to earlier — 
are not perceived categorically. 

Nor can it be said that categorical perception is simply a consequence 
of our tendency to attach phonetic labels to the elements of speech and then 
to forget what the elements sounded like. If that were the case, we should 
expect to find categorical perception of the unencoded steady-state vowels, 
but in fact, we do not— certainly not to the same extent (Fry, Abramson, 
Eimas, and Liberman, 1962; Eimas, 1963; Stevens, Liberman, Ohman, and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1969; Pisoni, 1971; Fujisaki and Kawashlma, 1969), More- 
over, categorical perception of the encoded segments has recently been found 
to be reflected within 100 msec in cortical evoked potentials (Dorman, 1971), 

In th^. case of the encoded stops, then, it appears that the listener has 
no auditory image of the signal available to him, but only the output of a 
specialized processor that has stripped the signal of all normal sensory 
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Information and represented each phonetic segment (or feature) categorically 
by a unitary neural event. Such unitary neural representations would pre- 
sumably be easy to store and also to combine, permute, and otherwise shuffle 
around In the further processing that converts between sound and meaning. 

But perception of vowels Is, as we noted, not so nearly categorical. 
The listener discriminates many more stimuli than he can absolutely identify, 
just as he does with nonspeech; accordingly, we should suppose that, as with 
nonspeech, he hears the signal in auditory terms. Such an auditory Image 
would be Important in the perception of the pitch and duration cues that fig- 
ure in the prosodic aspects of speech; moreover, it would be essential that 
the auditory image be held for some seconds, since the listener must often 
wait to the end of a phrase or sentence in order to know what linguistic 
value to assign to the particular pitch and duration cues he heard earlier. 

Finally, we should note about categorical perception that, according to 
a recent study (Elmas, Siqueland, Jusczyk, and Vigorito, 1971), it is present 
in infants at the age of four weeks. These infants discriminated synthetic 
[ba] and [pa]; moreover, and more significantly, they discriminated better, 
other things being equal, between pairs of stimuli which straddled the adult 
phonetic boundary than between pairs which lay entirely within the phonetic 
category. In other words, the infants perceived the voicing feature cate- 
gorically. From this we should conclude that the voicing feature is real, 
not only physiologically but in a very natural sense. 

Other, perhaps more direct, evidence for the existence of specialized 
speech processors comes from a number of recent experiments that overload 
perceptual mechanisms by putting competing signals simultaneously into the 
two ears (Broadbent and Gregory, 1964; Bryden, 1963; Klmura, 1961, 1964, 
1967; Shankweiler and Studdert-Kennedy, 1967; Studdert-Kennedy and Shank- 
weiler, 1970). The general finding with speech signals, including nonsense 
syllables that differ, say, only in the initial consonant, is that stimuli 
presented to the right ear are better heard than those presented to the left; 
with complex nonspeech sounds the opposite result — a left-ear advantage — is 
found. Since there is reason to believe, especially in the case of competing 
and dichotically presented stimuli, that the contralateral cerebral repre- 
sentation is the stronger, these results have been taken to mean that speech, 
including its purely phonetic aspects, needs to be processed in the left hemi- 
sphere, nonspeech in the right. The fact that phonetic perception goes on in 
a particular part of the brain is surely consistent with the view that it is 
carried out by a special processor. 

The case for a special proc -)r to decode speech is considerably 
strengthened by the finding that . ; right-ear advantage depends on the en- 
codedness of the signal. For example, stop consonants typically show a larger 
and more consistent right-ear advantage than unencoded vowels (Shankweiler and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1967; Studdert-Kennedy and Shankweiler, 1970). Other recent 
studies have confirmed that finding and have explored even more analytically 
the conditions of the right-ear (left-hemisphere) advantage for speech (Darwin 
1969, 1971; Haggard, 1971a; Haggard, Ambler, and Callow, 1969r Haggard and 
Parkinson, 1971; Kirstein and Shankweiler, 1969; Spellacy and Blumstein, 1970) 
The results, which are too numerous and complicated to present here even in 
summary form, tend to support the conclusion that processing is forced into 
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the left hemisphere (for most subjects) when phonetic decoding, as contrasted 
with phonetic deciphering or with processing of nonspeech, must be carried out. 

Having referred in the discussion of categorical perception to the evi- 
dence that the phonetic segments (or, rather, their features) may be assumed 
to be represented by unitary neural events, we should here point to an inci- 
dental result of the dichotic experiments that is very relevant to that 
assumption. In three experiments (Halwes, 1969; Studdert-Kennedy and Shank- 
weiler, 1970; Yoder, pers. comm.) it has been found that listeners tend sig- 
nificantly often to extract one feature (e.g., place of production) from the 
input to one ear and another feature (e.g., voicing) from the other and com- 
bine them to hear a segment that was not presented to either ear. Thus, 
given [ba] to the left ear, say, and [ka] to the right, listeners will, when 
they err, far more often report [pa] (place feature from the left ear, voic- 
ing from the right) or [ga] (place feature from the right ear, voicing from 
the left) than [da] or [ta]. We take this as conclusive evidence that the 
features are singular and unitary in the sense that they are Independent of 
the context in which they occur and also that, far from being abstract inven- 
tions of the linguist, they have, in fact, a hard reality in physiological 
and psychological processes. 

The technique of overloading the perceptual machinery by dichotic pres- 
entation has led to the discovery of yet another effect which seems, so far, 
to testify to the existence of a special speech processor (Studdert-Kennedy, 
Shankweiler, and Schulman, 1970). The finding, a kind of backward masking 
that has been called the "lag" effect, is that when syllables contrasting in 
the initial stop consonant are presented dichotically and offset in time, the 
second (or lagging) syllable is more accurately perceived. When such sylla- 
bles are presented monotically, the first (or leading) stimulus has the ad- 
vantage. In the dichotic case, the effect is surely central; in the monotic 
case there is presumably a large peripheral component. At all events, it is 
now known that, as in the case of the right-ear advantage, the lag effect is 
greater for the encoded stops than for the unencoded vowels (Kirstein, 1971; 
Porter, Shankweiler, and Liberman, 1969); it has also been found that highly 
encoded stops show a more consistent effect than the relatively less encoded 
liquids and semi-vowels (Porter, 1971). Also relevant is the finding that 
synthetic stops that differ only in the second-formant transitions show a lag 
effect but that the second-formant transitions alone (that is, the chirps) 
do not (Porter, 1971). Such results support the conclusion that this effect, 
too, may be specific to the special processing of speech. ^ 

In sum, there is now a great deal of evidence to support the assertion 
that man has ready access to physiological devices that are specialized for 
the purpose of decoding the speech signal and recovering the phonetic message. 
Those devices make it possible for the human being to deal with the speech 
code easily and without conscious awareness of the process or its complexity. 
The code is thus a natural one. 



One experimental result appears so far not to fit with that conclusion: 
syllables that differed in a linguistically irrelevant pitch contour never- 
theless gave a lag effect (Darwin, in press). 
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Resistance to Distortion 



Everyone who has ever worked with speech knows that the signal holds up 
well against various kinds of distortion. In the case of sentences, a great 
deal of this resistance depends on syntactic and semantic constraints, which 
are, of course. Irrelevant to our concern here. But in the perception of 
nonsense syllables, too, the message often survives attempts to perturb it. 
This is due largely to the presence in the signal of several kinds of redun- 
dancy. One arises from uhe phonotactic rules of the language: not all se- 
quences of speech sounds are allowable. That constraint is presumably owing, 
though only in part, to limitations having to do with the possibilities of 
co-articulation. In any case, it introduces redundancy and may serve as an 
error-correcting device. The other kind of redundancy arises from the fact 
that most phonetic distinctions are cued by more than one acoustic difference. 
Perception of place of production of the stop consonants, for example, is 
normally determined b;, transitions of the second formant, by transitions of 
the third formant, and by the frequency position of a burst of noise. Each 
of these cues is more or less sufficient , and they are highly independent of 
each other. If one is wiped out, the others remain. 

There is one other way in which speech resists distortion that may be 
the most interesting of all because it Implies for speech a special biologi- 
cal status. We refer here to the fact that speech remains intelligible even 
when it is removed about as completely as it can be from its normal, natural- 
istic context. In the sjmthetic patterns so much used by us and others, we 
can, and often do, play fast and loose with the nature of the vocal-'tract 
excitation and with such normally fixed characteristics of the formants as 
their number, bandwidth, and relative intensity. Such departures from the 
norm, resulting in the most extreme cases in highly schematic representa- 
tions, remain intelligible. These patterns are more than mere cartoons, 
since certain specific cues must be retained. As Mattingly (in this Status 
Report) has pointed out, speech might be said in this respect to be like the 
sign stimuli that the ethologist talks about. Quite crude and unnatural 
models such as Tinbergen's (1951) dummy sticklebacks, elicit responses pro- 
vided only that the model preserves the significant characters of the origi- 
nal display. As Manning (1969:39) says, "sign stimuli will usually be in- 
volved where it is important never to miss making a response to the stimulus." 
More generally, sign stimuli are often found when the correct transmission of 
information is crucial for the survival of the individual or the species. 
Speech may have been used in this way by early man. 

How to Tell Speech from Nonspeech 

For anyone who uses the speech code, and especially for the very young 
child who is in the process of acquiring it, it is necessary to distinguish 
the sounds of speech from other acoustic stimuli. How does he do this? The 
easy, and probably wrong, answer is that he listens for certain acoustic 
stigmata that mark the speech signal. One thinks, for example, of the miture 
of the vocal-tract excitation or of certain general characteristics of the 
formants. If the listener could identify speech on the basis of such rela- 
tively fixed markers, he would presumably decide at a low level of the per- 
ceptual system whether a particular signal was speech or not and, on the basis 
of that decision, send it to the appropriate processors. But we saw in the 
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preceding section that speech remains speech even when the signal Is reduced 
to ^n extremely schematic form. We suspect, therefore, that the distinction 
between speech and nonspeech Is not made at some early stage on the basis of 
general acoustic characteristics. 

More compelling support for that suspicion Is to be found In a recent 
experiment by T. Rand (pers. comm.) To one ear he presented all of the 
first formant. Including the transitions, together with the steady-state 
parts of the second and third formants; when presented alone, these patterns 
sound vaguely like [da]. To the other ear, with proper time relationships 
carefully preserved, were presented the 50-msec second-formant and thlrd- 
formant transitions; alone, these sound like the chirps we have referred to 
before. But when these patterns were presented together — that is, dlchotlc* - 
ally — listeners clearly heard [ba], [da] or [ga] (depending on the nature of 
the second-*formant and third-formant transitions) in one ear and, simultane- 
ously, nonspeech chirps in the other. Thus, it appears that the same acous- 
tic events — the second-formant or thlrd-formant transitions— can be processed 
simultaneously as speech and nonspeech. We should suppose, then, that the 
incoming signal goes indiscriminately to speech and nonspeech processors. 
If the speech processors succeed in extracting phonetic features, then the 
signal is speech; if they fall, then the signal is processed only as non- 
speech. We wonder if this is a characteristic of all so-called sign stimuli. 

Security of the Code 

The speech code is available to all members of the human race, but prob- 
ably to no other species. There is now evidence that animals other than man, 
including even his nearest primate relatives, do not produce phonetic strings 
and their encoded acoustic correlates (Lieberman, 1968, 1971; Lleberman, 
Klatt, and Wilson, 1969; Lieberman, Crelin, and Klatt, in press). This is 
due, at least in part, to gross differences in vocal-tract anatomy between 
man and all other animals. (It is clear that speech in man is not simply an 
overlaid function, carried out by peripheral structures that evolved in con- 
nection with other more fundcunental biological processes; rather, some im- 
portant characteristics of the human vocal tract must be supposed to have 
developed in evolution specifically in connection with speech.) Presumably, 
animals other than man lack also the mechanisms of neurological control 
necessary for the organ, zation and coordination of the gestures of speech, 
but hard evidence for this is lacking. Unfortunately, we know nothing at dll 
about how animals other than man perceive speech. Presumably, they lack the 
special processor necessary to decode the speech signal. If so, we must sup- 
pose that their perception of speech would be different from ours. They 
should not hear categorically, for Instance, and they should not hear the 
[dl]-[du] patterns of Figure 3 as two-segment syllables which have the first 
segment in common. Thus, we should suppose that animals other than man can 
neither produce nor correctly perceive the speech code. If all our enemies 
were animals other than man, cryptanalysts would have nothing to do — or else 
they might have the excessively difficult task of breaking an animal code for 
which man has no natural key. 

Subcodes 

Our discussion so far has, perhaps, left the impression that there is 
only one speecn code. In one sense this is true, for it appears that there 
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Writing, like versification, is also a secondary code for transmitting 
verbal information accurately, and the two activities have more in common than 
might at first appear. The reader is given a visually coded representation of 
the message, and this representation, whether ideographic, syllabic, or alpha- 
betic, provides very incomplete information about the linguistic structure and 
semantic content of the message. The skilled reader, however, does not need 
complete information and ordinarily does not even need all of the partial in- 
formation given by the graphic patterns but rather just enough to exclude most 
of the other messages which might fit the context. Being competent in his 
language, knowing the rules of the writing system, and having some degree of 
linguistic awareness, he can reproduce the writer's message in reasonably faith- 
ful fashion. (Since the specific awareness required is awareness of phonological 
segmentation, it is not surprising that Savin's group of English speakers who 
cannot learn Pig Latin also have great difficulty in learning to read.) 

The reader's reproduction is not, as a rule, verbatim; he makes small 
deviations which are acceptable paraphrases of the original and overlooks or, 
better, unconsciously corrects misprints. This suggests that reading is an 
active process of construction constrained by the partial information on the 
printed page, just as remembering verse is an active process of construction, 
constrained, though much less narrowly, by the rules of versification. As 
Bartlett (1932) noted for the more general case, the processes of perception 
and recall of verbal material are not essentially different. 

For our purposes, the significant fact about pseudolinguistic secondary 
codes is that, while being less natural than the grammatical codes of language, 
they are nevertheless far from being wholly unnatural. They are more or less 
artificial systems based on those aspects of natural linguistic activities 
which can most readily be brought to consciousness: the levels of phonology 
and phonetics. All children do not acquire secondary codes naturationally, 
but every society contains some individuals who, if given the opportunity, 
can develop suf^'icient linguistic awareness to learn them, just as every 
society has its potential dancers, musicians, and mathematicians. 

LANGUAGE, SPEECH, AND RESEARCH ON MEMORY 

What we have said about the speech code may be relevant to research on 
memory in two ways: most directly, because worfc on memory for linguistic in- 
formation, to which we shall presently turn, naturally includes the speech • 
code as one stage of processing; and, rather indirectly, because the charac- 
teristics of che speech code provide an interesting basis for comparison with 
the kinds of code that students of memory, including the members of this con- 
ference, talk about. In this section of the paper we will develop that rel- 
evance, summarizing where necessary the appropriate parts of the earlier dis- 
cussion. 

The Speech Code in Memory Research 

Acoustic, auditory, and phonetic representations . When a psychologist 
deals with memory for language, especially when the information is presented 
as speech sounds, he would do well to distinguish the several different forms 
that the information can take, even while it remains in the domain of speech. 
There is, first, the acoustic form in which the signal is transmitted. This 
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is characterized by a poor signal-tc-noise ratio and a very high bit rate. 
The secon'^ form, found at an early stage of processing in the nervous system, 
« is auditory. This neural representation of the information maps in a rel- 

atively straightforward way onto the acoustic signal. Of course, the acoustic 
and auditory forms are not identical. In addition to the fact that one is 
mechanical and the other neural, it is surely true that some information has 
been lost in the conversion. Moreover, as we pointed out earlier in the paper, 
it is likely that the signal has been sharpened and clarified in certain 
ways. If so, we should assume that the task was carried out by devices not 
unlike the feature detectors the neurophysiologist and psychologist now in- 
vestigate and that apparently operate in visual perception, as they do in 
hearing, to Increase contrast and extract certain components of the pattern. 
But we should emphasize that the conversion from acoustic to auditory form, 
even when done by the kind of device ve just assumed, does not decode the 
signal, however much it may improve it. The relation of the auditory to the 
acoustic form remains simple, and the bit rate, though conceivably a good deal 
lower at this neural, stage than in the sound itself, is still very high. To 
arrive at the phonetic representation, the third form that the information 
Lakes, requires the specialized decoding processes we talked about earlier 
in the paper. The result of that decoding is a small number of unitary neural 
patterns, corresponding to phonetic features, that combine to make the some- 
what greater number of patterns that constitute the phonetic segments; arranged 
in their proper order, these segments become the message conveyed by the speech 
code. The phonetic representations are, of course, far more economical in 
terms of bits than the auditory ones. They also appear to have special stand- 
ing as unitary physiological and biological realities. In general, then, they 
are well suited for storage in some kind of short-term mcaaory until enough 
have accumulated to be recoded once more, with what ve must suppose is a 
further gain in economy. 

Even when language is presented orthographically to the subjects* eyes, 
the information seems to be recoded into phonetic form. One of the most re- 
cent and also most interesting treatments of this matter is to be' found in a 
paper by Conrad (in press). He concludes, on the basis of considerable evid- 
ence, that while it is possible to hold the alphabetic shapes as visual in- 
formation in short-term memory — deaf-mute children seem to do just that — the 
information can be stored (and dealt with) more efficiently in phonetic form. 
We suppose that this is so because the representations of the phonetic seg- 
ments are quite naturally available in the nervous system in a way, and in a 
form, that representations of the various alphabetic shapes are not. Given 
the complexities of the conversion from acoustic or auditory form to phonetic, 
and the advantages for storage of the phonetic segments, we should insist that 
this is an important distinction. 

Storage and transmission in man and machine . We have emphasized that in 
spoken language the information must be in one form (acoustic) for transmission 
and in a very different form (phonetic or semantic) for storage, and that the 
conversion from the one to the other is a complex recoding. But there is no 
logical requirement that this be so. If all the components of the language 
system had been designed from scratch and with the same end in view, the com- 
plex speech code might have been unnecessary. Suppose the designer had decided 
to make do with a smaller number of empty segments, like the phones we have 
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been talking about, that have to be transmitted in rapid succession. The 
engineer might then have built articulators able to produce such sequences 
simply— alphabetically or by a cipher—and ears that could perceive them. 
Or if he had, for some reason, started with sluggish articulators and an ear 
that could not resolve rapid-fire sequences of discrete acoustic signals, he 
might have used a larger inventory of segments transmitted at a lower rate* 
In either case the information would not have had to be restructured in order 
to make it differentially suitable for transmission and storage; there might 
have been, at most, a trivial conversion by means of a simple cipher* Indeed, 
that is very much the situation when computers "talk" to each other* The fact 
that the human being cannot behave so simply, but must rather use a complex 
code to convert between transmitted sound and stored message, reflects the 
conflicting design features of ccmponents that presumably developed separately 
and in connection with different biological functions* As we noted in an 
earlier part of the paper, certain structures, such as the vocal tract, that 
evolved originally in connection with nonlinguistic functions have undergone 
important modifications that are clearly related to speech. But these adap- 
tations apparently go only so far as to make possible the further matching 
of components brought about by devices such as those that underlie the speech 
code. 



It is obvious enough that the ear involved long before speech made its 
appearance, so we are not surprised, when we approach the problem from that 
point of view, to discover that not all of its characteristics ate ideally 
suited to the perception of speech. But when we consider speech production 
and find that certain design features do not mesh with the characteristics 
of the ear, we are led to wonder if there are not aspects of the process— in 
particular, those closer to the semantic and cognitive levels— that had inde- 
pendently reached a high state of evolutionary development %efore the appear- 
ance of language as such and had then to be imposed on t' best available com- 
ponents to make a smoothly functioning system* Indeed, Mattingly (this Status 
Report) has explicitly proposed that language has two sources, an intellect 
capable of sonantic representation and a system of "social releasers" consist- 
ing of articulated sounds, and that grammar evolved as an interface between 
these two very different mechanisms* 



In the alphabet, man has invented a transmission vehicle for language 
far simpler than speech — a secondary code, in the sense discussed earlier. 
It is a straightforward cipher on the phonological structure, one optical 
shape for each phonologica" segment, and has a superb signal-to-noice ratio. 
We should suppose that it xs precisely the kind of transmission vehicle that 
an engineer might have devised. That alphabetic representations are, indeed, 
good engineering solutions is shown by the relative ease with which engineers 
have been able to build the so-called optical character readers. However, 
the simple arrangements that are so easy for machines can be hard for human 
beings. Reading comes late in the child's development; it must be taught; 
and many fail to learn* Speech, on the other hand, bears a complex relation 
to language as we have seen and has so ?ar defeated the best efforts of en- 
gineers to build a device that will perceive it. Yet this complex code is 
mastered by children at an early age, some significant proficiency being pres- 
ent at four weeks; it requires no tuition; and everyone who can hear manages 
to perceive speech quite well. 
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The relevance of all this to the psychology of memory is an obvious and 
generally obs rved caution: namely, that we be careful about explaining human 
beings in terms of processes and concepts that work well in intelligent and 
remembering machines. We nevertheless make the point because we have in speech 
a telling object lesson. The speech code is an extremely complex contrivance, 
apparently designed to make the best of a bad fit between the requirement that 
phonetic segments be transmitted at a rapid rate and the inability of the mouth 
and the ear to meet that requirement in any simple way. Yet the physiological 
devices that correct this mismatch are so much a part of our being that 
speech works more easily and naturally for human beings than any other arrange^ 
ment, including those that are clearly simpler. 

More and less encoded elements of speech . In describing the character- 
istics of the speech code we several times pointed to differences between 
stop consonants and vowels. The basic difference has to do with the relation 
between signal and message: stop consonants are always highly encoded in pro- 
duction, so their perception requires a decoding process; vowels can be, and 
sometimes are, represented by encipherment, as it were alphabetically, in 
the speech signal, so they might be perceived in a different and simpler way. 
We are not surprised, then, that stops and vowels differ in their tendencies 
toward categorical perception as they do also in the magnitude of the right- 
ear advantage and the lag effect (see above). 

An implication of this characteristic of the speech code for research 
in immediate memory has appeared in a study by Crowder (in press) which 
suggests that vowels produce a "recency" effect, but stops do not. Crowder 
and Morton (1969) had found that, if a lisc of spoken words is presented to 
a subject, there is an improvement in recall for the last few items on the 
llsi^ >^?r no such recency effect is found if the list is presented visually. 
To explain thio ncdd difference, Crowder and Morton suggested that the spoken 
items are held for several seconds in an "echoic" register in "precategorical" 
or raw sensory form. At the time of recall these items are still available to 
the subject in all their original sensory richness and are therefore easily 
remembered. When presented visually, the items are heJ ^ in an "iconic" store 
for only a fraction of a second. In his more recent experiment Crowder has 
found that for lists of stop-vowel syllables, the auditory recency effect 
appears if the syllables on the list contrast only in their vowels but is 
absent if they contrast only in their stops. If Crowder and Morton's inter- 
pretation of their 1969 result is correct, at least in general terms, then 
the difference in recency effect between stops and vowels is exactly what we 
should expect. As we have seen in this paper, the special process that de- 
codes the stops strips away all auditory information and presents to imme- 
diate perception a categorical linguistic event the listener can be aware 
of only as Ib,d,g,p,t, or k]. Thus, there is for these segments no auditory, 
precategorical form that is available to consciousness for a time long enough 
to produce a recency effect. The relatively unencoded vowels, on the other 
hand, are capable of being perceived in a different way. Perception is more 
nearly continuous than categorical: the listener can make relatively fine 
discriminations within phonetic classes because the auditory characteristics 
of the signal can be preserved for a while. (For a relevant model and sup- 
porting data see Fujisaki and Kawashima, 1969.) In the experiment by Crowder, 
we may suppose that these same auditory characteristics of the vowel, held 
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for several seconds in an echoic sensory register, provide the subject with 
the rich, precategorlcal information that enables him to recall the most 
recently presented items with relative ease« 

it is characteristic of the speech code, and indeed of language in 
general, that not all elements are psychologically and physiologically 
equivalent* Some (e*g«, the stops) are more deeply linguistic than others 
(e«g*, the vowels); they require special processing and can be expected to 
behave in different ways when memory codes are used« 

Speech as a special process ^ ffmch of what we said about the speech code 
was to show that it is complex in a special way and that it is normally pro- 
cessed by a correspondingly special device. When we examine the formal aspects 
of this code, we see resemblances of various kinds to the other grammatical 
codes of phonology and t.yntax— which is to say that speech is an integral 
part of a larger system called language — but we do not readily find parallels 
in other kinds of perception. We know very little about how the speech pro- 
cessor works, so we cannot compare it- very directly with other kinds of pro- 
cessors that the human being presumably uses. But knowing that the task it 
must do appears to be different In important ways from the tasks that confront 
other processors, and knowing, too, that the speech pr^-'^issor is in cne part 
of the brain while nonspeech processors are in another, should assume that 
speech processing may be different from other kinds. We might suppose, there- 
fore, that the mechanisms underlying memory for linguistic information may be 
different from those used in other kinds of memory such as, for example, visual 
or spatial. 

Speech appears to be specialized, not only by comparison with other 
perceptual or cognitive systems of the human being, but also by comparison 
with any of the systems so far found in other animals. While there may 
be some question about just how many of the so-called higher cognitive and 
linguistic processes monkeys are capable of, it seems beyond dispute that 
the speech code is unique to man. To the extent, then, that this code is 
used in memory processes — for example, in short-term memory — we must be 
careful about generalizing results across species. 

Speech and Memory Codes Compared 

It will be recalled that we began by adopting the view that paraphrase 
has more to do with the processes by which we remember than with those by 
which we forget. In this vein we proposed that when people are presented 
with long stretches of sensible language, they normally use the devices of 
grammar to recode the information from the form in which it was transmitted 
into a form suitable for storage. On the occasion of recall they code it 
back Into another transmlttable form that may resemble the input only in 
meaning. 7hus, grammar becomes an essential part of normal ma&ory processes 
and of the memory codes that this conference is about. We therefore directed 
our attention to grammatical codes, taking these to be the rules by which 
conversions are carried out from one linguistic level Jgjjy^nother- To spell 
out the essential features of such codes, we chose told^al in detail with just 
one,' the speech code. It can be argued, persuasively we think, that the speech 
code is similiar to other grazmnatical codes, so its characteristics be 
used, within reasonable limits, to represent those of grazcmar gener^^j^. But 
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speech has the advantage in this connection that it has been more accessible 
to psychological investigation than the other gritnmatical codes* As a result, 
there are experimental data that permit ^is to characterize speech in ways that 
provide a useful basis for comparison with the codes that have come from the 
more conventional research on verbal memory, in this final section we turn 
our attention briefly to those more conventional memory codes and to a 
comparison between them and the speech code. 

We will apply the same convention to this discussion of conventional 
memory codes that we applied to our discussion of grammatical codes. That 
is, the term "code" is reserved for the rules which convert from one repre- 
sentation of the iriformation to another. In our analysis of the speech code 
we took the acoustic and phonetic levels as our two representations and in- 
ferred the properties of the speech code from the relation between the two. 

In the most familiar type of experiment the materials the subject is 
required to remember are not t!>e longer segments of language, such as 
sentences or discourses, but rather lists of words or nonsense syllables. 
Typically in such an experi^'ient, the subject is required to reproduce the 
information exactly as it was presented to him, and his response is counted 
as an error if he does not. Under those circumstances it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the subject to employ his linguistic coding devices to 
their fullest extent, or in their most normal way. However, it is quite 
evident that the subject in this situation nevertheless uses codes; moreover, 
he uses them for the same general purpose to which, we have argued, language 
is so often put, which is to enable him to store the information in a form 
different from that in which it was presented. Given the task of remembering 
unfamiliar sequences such as consonant trigraphs, the subject may employ, 
sometimes to the experimenter's chagrin, some form of linguistic mediation 
(Montague, Adams, and Kiess, 1966). That is, he converts the consonant se- 
quence into a sentence or proposition, which he then stores along with a rule 
for future recovery of the consonant string. In a recent examination of how 
people remember nonsense syllables, Prytulak (1971) concluded that such med- 
iation is the rule rather than the exception. Reviewing the literature on 
memory for verbal materials, Tulving and Madigan (1970) describe two kinds of 
conversions: one is the substitution of an alternative symbol for the input 
stimulus together with a conversion rule; the other is the storage of ancillary 
information along with the to-be-remembered item. Most generally, it appears 
that when a subject is required to remember exactly lists of unrelated words, 
paired-associates, or digit strings, he tries to impart pattern to the mater- 
ial, to restructure it in terms of familiar relationships. Or he resorts, 
at least in some situations, to the kind of "chunking" that Miilf^r (1956) 
first described and that has become a staple of memory theory (Mandler, 1967). 
Or he converts the verbal items into visual images (Paivio, 1969; Bower, 1970). 
At all events, we find that, as Bower (1970) has pointed out, bare-bones rote 
memorization is tried only as a last resort, if at all. 

The subject converts to-be-remembered material which is unrelated and 
relatively meaningless into an interconnected, meaningful sequence of verbal 
items or images for storage. What can be said about the rules relating the 
two levels? In particular, how do the conversions between the two levels 
compare with those that occur in the speech code, and thus, indirectly, in 
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language in general? Tne differences would appear to be greater than the 
similarities. Many of these conversions that we have cited are more properly 
described as simple ciphers than as codes, in the sense that we have used 
these terms earlier, since there is in these cases no restructuring of the 
information but only a rather straightforward substitution of one represen- 
tation for another. Moreover, memory codes of this type are arbitrary and 
idiosyncratic, the connection between the two forms of the information having 
arisen often out of the accidents of the subject's life history; such rules 
as there may be (for example, to convert each letter of the consonant trigraph 
to a word beginning with that letter) do not truly rationalize the code but 
rather fall back, in the end, on a key that is, in effect, a code book. As 
often as not, the memory codes are also relatively unnatural: they require 
conscious effort and, on occasion, are felt by the subject to be difficult 
and demanding. In regard to efficiency, it is hard to make a comparison; 
relatively arbitrary and unnatural codes can nevertheless be highly efficient 
given enough practice and the right combination of skills in the user. 

In memory experimants which permit the kind of remembering characterized 
by paraphras'i, we would expect to find that memory codes would be much like 
language coJes, and we should expect them to have characteristics similar to 
those of the code we know as speech. The conversions would be complex recod- 
ings, not simple substitutions; they would be capable of being rationalized; 
and they would, of course, be highly efficient for the uses to which they 
were being put. But we would probably find their most obvious characteristic 
to be that of naturalness. People do not ordinarily contrive mnemonic aids 
by which to remember the gist of conversations or of books, nor do they nec- 
essarily devise elaborate scheme^ for recalling stories and the like, yet they 
are reasonably adept at such things. They remember without making an effort 
to commit a message to memory; more important, they do not have to be taught 
how to do this sort of remembering. 

It is, of course, exceedingly difficult to do scientific work in situa- 
tions that permit the free use of these very natural language codes. Proper 
controls and measures are hard to arrange. Worse yet, the kinds of paraphrase 
that inevitably occur in long discourses will span many sentences and imply 
recoding processes so complex that we hardly know now how to talk about them. 
Yet, if the arbitrary, idiosyncratic ciphers which we have described are simply 
devices to mold to-be-remembered, unrelated materials into a form amenable to 
the natural codes, then it must be argued that our understanding of such 
ciphers will advance more surely with knowledge of the natural bases from 
which they derive and to which they must, presumably, be anchored. 
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The perception of the linguistic information in speech, as investiga- 
tions carried on over the past twenty years have made clear, depends not on 
a general resemblance between presently and previously heard sounds but on a 
quite complex system of acoustic cues which has been called by Liberman et 
al. (1967) the "speech code." These authors suggest that a special percep- 
tual mechanism is used to detect and decode the speech cues. I wish to draw 
attention here to some interesting formal parallels between these cues and 
a well-known class of animal signals, "sign stimuli," described by lorenz, 
Tinbergen, and others. These formal parallels suggest some speculations 
about the original biological function of speech and the related problem 
of the origin of language. 

A speech cue is a specific event in the acoustic stream of speech which 
is important for the perception of a phonetic distinction. A well-known ex- 
ample is the second-formant transition, a cue to place of articulation. 
During speech, the formants (i.e., acoustical resonances) of the vocal tract 
vary in frequency from moment to moment depending on the shape and size of the 
tract (Fant, 1960). When the tract is excited (either by periodic glottal 
pulsing or by noise) these momentary variations can be observed in a sound 
spectrogram. During the transition from a stop consonant, tch as [b,d,g,p,k], 
to a following vowel, the second (next to lowest in frequency) formant (F2) 
moves from a frequency appropriate for the stop towards a frequency appropri- 
ate for the vowel; the values of these frequencies depend mainly on the posi-* 
tion of the major constriction of the vocal tract in the formation of each of 
the two sounds. Since there is no energy in most or all of the acoustic 
spectrum until after the release of the stop closure, the earlier part of the 
transition will be neither audible ncr observable. But the slope of the later 
part, following the release, is audible and can be observed (see the transi- 
tion for [b] in the spectrogram for [hc] in the upper portion of Figure 1). 
It is also a sufficient cue to the place of articulation of the preceding 
stop: labial [b,p], alveolar [d,t], or velar [g,k]. It is as if the listener, 
given the final part of the F2 transition, could extrapolate back to the con- 
sonantal frequency or locus (Delattre et al., 1955). 
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It is possible electronically to sjmthesize speech which is intelligible, 
even though it has much simpler spectral structure than natural speech 
(Cooper, 1950; Mattingly, 1968). In the lower portion of Figure 1 is shown 
a spectrogram of a synthetic version of the syllable [be]. Synthetic speech 
can be used to demonstrate the value of a cue such as the F2 transition by 
generating a series of stop-vowel syllables for which the slope of the audi- 
ble part of the F2 transition is the only variable, and other cues to posi- 
tion of articulation, such as the frequency of the burst of noise following 
the release of the stop, or the slope of F3, are absent or neutralized 
(Cooper et al., 1952). A syllable in a series such as this will be heard as 
beginning with a labial, an alveolar, or a velar stop depending entirely on 
the slope of the F2 transition. This is true even though the slope values 
appropriate for a particular stop consonant depend on the vowel: thus a rising 
F2 cues [d] before [i], and a falling F2, [d] before [u] (see the patterns in 
Figure 3). 

Phonetic distinctions other than place are signalled by other cues. 
Thus, in English, the cue separating the vof.celess, aspirated stops [p,t,k] 
from the voiced stops [b,d,g] is voice-onset time (Liberman et al., 1958). 
If the beginning of glottal pulsing coincides with, or precedes, the release, 
the stop will be heard as [b], [d], or [g] , depending upon the cues to place 
of articulation; if the pulling is delayed 30 msec or more after the release, 
the stop will be heard as [p], [t], or [k] . Again, the duration of the for^ 
mant transitions is a cue for the stop-semivowel distinction (e.g., [b] vs. 
[w]) (Liberman et al., 1956). A shorter (30-40 msec) transition will be 
heard as a stop, whereas a longer (60-80 msec) transition will be heard as a 
semivowel. 

Soma recent work indicates that hioman beings may possibly be born with 
knowledge of these cues. While appropriate investigations have not yet been 
carried out for most of the cues, the facts with respect to voice-onset time 
are rather suggestive. Not all langv.ages have this distinction between stops 
with immediate voice onset and stops with voice onset delayed after release, 
but for all those that do, the amount of delay required for a stop to be 
heard as voiceless rather than voiced is about the same (Lisker and Abramson, 
1970; Abramson and Lisker, 1970). This constraint on perception thus appears 
to be a true language universal, and so likely to reflect a physiological 
limitation rather than a learned convention. 

Exploring the question more directly, Eimas et al. (1970), by monitor- 
ing changes in the sucking rate of one-month-old infants listening to syn- 
thetic speech stimuli, showed that .the infants could distinguish signifi- 
cantly better between two stop-vowel stimuli which straddle the critical 
value of voice-onset time than between two stimuli which do not, even though 
the absoluce difference in voice-onset time is the same. Thus the information 
required to interpret at least one speech cue appears either to be learned 
with incredible speed or to be genetically transmitted. 

Sign stimuli^ with which I propose to compare speech cues, have been 
defined by Russell (1943), Tinbergen (1951), and other ethologists as simple, 
conspicuous, and specific characters of a display whic' under given conditions 
produces an "instinctive" response: the red belly of the male stickleback, 
which provokes a rival to attack, or the zigzag pattern of his dance, which 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO STATUS REPORT 27 



The first three papers in this Status Report were presented at an 
invitational conference sponsored by NICHD on the Relationships between 
Speech and Learning to Read, A.M. Liberman and J.J. Jenkins were the co- 
chairmen of the conference, which was held at Belmont, Elkridge, Maryland 
May 16-19, 1971. The conference was divided into three sessions deal- 
ing with three closely related topics: (1) the relationship between the 
terminal signals — written characters or speech sounds — and the linguistic 
information they convey; (2) the actual processing of information in the 
linguistic signals and the multiple recodings of these signals; (3) the 
developmental aspects of reading and speech perception. 

The three papers reproduced here with the kind permission of the 
publisher were presented by staff members of Haskins Laboratories. "How 
is Language Conveyed by Speech?" by F.S. Cooper was presented at the first 
session; "Reading, the Linguistic Process, and Linguistic Awareness," by 
I.G. Mattingly, at the second session; and "Misreading: A Search for 
Causes," by D.P. Shankweiler and I.Y. Liberman, at the third session. 
These papers, together with other papers given at the Conference and an 
Introduction by the co-chairmen, will appear in a book edited by J.F. 
Kavanagh and I.G. Mattingly. The book, tentatively entitled Language by 
Ear and by Eye: The Relationships between Speech and Reading , will be 
published by M.I.T. Press. 



How is Language Conveyed by Speech? 

Franklin S. Cooper 

Haskins Laboratories, New Haven 



In a conference on the relationships between speech and learning to read, 
it is surely appropriate to start with reviews of what we now know about 
speech and writing as separate modes of communication. Hence the question 
now before us : How is language conveyed by speech? The next two papers \/ill 
ask similar questions about writing systems, both alphabetic and nonalpha- 
betic. The similarities and differences implied by these questions need to 
be considered not only at performance levels?, where speaking and listening 
are in obvious contrast with writing and reading, but also at the competence 
levels of spoken and written language. Here, the differences are less obvious, 
yet they may be important for reading and its successful attainment by the 
young child. 



In attempting a brief account of speech as the vehicle for spoken lan- 
guage, it may be useful first- to give .the general point of view from which 
speech and language are here being considered. It is essentially a process 
approach, motivated by the desire to use experimental findings about speech 
to better understand the nature of language. So viewed, language is a com- 
municative process of a special— and especially remarkable—kind. Clearly, 
the total process of communicating information from one person to another 
involves at least the three main operations of production, transmission, and 
reception. Collectively, these processes have some remarkable properties: 
open-endedness, efficiency, speed, and richness of expression. Other char- 
acteristics that are descriptive of language processes ^er se, at least when 
transmission is by speech, include the existence of semantically "empty" 
elements and a hierarchical organization built upon them; furthermore, as we 
shall see, the progression from level to level involves restructuring opera- 
tions of such complexity that they truly qualify as encodings rather than 
encipherings. The encoded nature of the speech signal is a topic to which we 
shall give particular attention since it may well be central to the relation- 
ship between speech and learning to read. 



The Encoded Nature of Speech 

It is not intuitively obvious that speech really is an encoded signal 
or, indeed, that it has special properties. Perhaps speech seems so simple 
because it is so common: everyone uses it and had done so since early child- 
hood. In fact, the universality of spoken language and its casual acquisition 
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Paper presented at the Conference on Cosanunicating by Language—The Relation- 
ships between Speech and Learning to Read, at Belmont, Elkridge, Mar/land, 16- 
19 May 1971. To appear in Language by Ear and by Eye: The Relationships be- 
tween Speech and Reading, J.F. Kavanagh and I.G. Mattingly, eds. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press). 
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seduced by the apparent simplicities of acoustic analysis and phonemic repre- 
sentation* The goal seemed obvious: it was to find ??.coustic invariants in 
speech that matched the phonemes in the message. Although much was learned 
about the acoustic events of speech, and which of them were essential cues 
for speech perception, the supposed invariants remained elusive, just as did 
such promised marvels as the phonetic typewriter. The reason is obvious, 
now that it is understood: the speech signal was assumed to be an acoustic 
cipher, whereas it is, in fact, a code. 

The distinction is important here as it is in cryptography from which 
the terms are borrowed: "cipher" implies a one-to-one correspondence between 
the minimal units of the original and final messages; thus, in Poe's story, 
The Goldbug,*^ the individual symbols of the mysterious message stood for the 
separate letters of the instructions for finding the treasure. In like manner, 
speech was supposed — erroneously — to comprise a succesi>ion of acoustic invari- 
ants that stood for the phonemes of the spoken message. The term "code" implies 
a different and more complex relationship between original and final message. 
The one-to-one relationship between minimal units has disappeared, since it 
is the essence of encoding that the original message is restructured (and 
usually shortened) in ways that are prescribed by an encoding algorithm or 
mechanism. In commercial codes, for example, the "words" of the finaj. message 
may all be six-letter groups, regardless of what they stand for. Correspond- 
ing units of the original message might be a long corporate name, a commonly 
used phrase, or a single word or symbol. The restructuring, in this ca^e, is 
done by substitution, using a code book. There are other methods of encoding — 
more nearly like speech — which restructure the message in a more or less con- 
tinuous manner, hence, with less variability in the size cf unit on which the 
encoder operates. It may then be possible to find rough correspondences be- 
tween input and output elements, although the latter will be quite variable 
and dependent on context. Further, a shortening of the message may be achieved 
by collapsing it so that there is temporal overlap of the original units; this 
constitutes parallel transmission in the sense that there is, at every instant 
of time, information in the output about several units of the input. A prop- 
erty of such codes is that the output is no longer segmentable, i.e., it can- 
not be divided into pieces that match units of the input. In this sense also 
the one-to-one relationship has been lost in the encoding process. 

The restructuring of spoken language has been described at length by 
Liberman et al. (1967). An illustration of the encoded nature of the speech 
can be seen in Figure 1, from a recent article (Liberman, 1970). It shows a 
schematic spectrogram that will, if turned back into sound by a speech synthe- 
sizer, say "bag" quite clearly. This is a simpler display of frequency, time, 
and intensity than one would find in a spectrogram of the word as spoken by a 
human being, but it captures the essential pattern. The figure shows that 
the influence of the initial and fin>l consonants extend so far into the vowel 
that they overlap even with each other, and that the vowel influence extends 
throughout the syllable. The meaning of ^'influence" becomes clear when one 
examines comparable patterns for syllables with other consonants or another 
vowel: thus, the pattern for ''gag" has a U-shaped second formant, higher at 
its center than the midpoint of the second formant shown for "bag"; likewise 
changing the vowel, as in "bog," lowers the frequency of the second formaat 
not only at the middle of the syllable but at the beginning and end as well. 

Clearly, the speech represented by these spectrographic patterns is not 
an acoustic cipher, i.e., the physical signal is not a succession of sounds 
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The Making of Spoken Langua^^ e 

Our aim is to trace in a general way the events that befall a message 
from xts inception as an idea to its expression as speech. Much will be ten- 
tatxve, or even wrong, at the start but can be more definite in the final 
stages of speech production. There, where our interest is keenest, the ex- 
perimental, evidence is well handled by the kinds of models often used by com- 
munications engineers. This, together with the view that speech is an in- 
tegral part of language, suggests that we might find it useful Co extrapolate 
a communxcacions model to all stages of language production. 

The conventional block diagram in Figure 3 can serve as a way of indi- 
cating that a message (carried on the connecting lines) undergoes sequential 
transformations as it travels through a succession of processors. The figure 
shows a simple, linear arrangement of the principal processors (the blocks 
with heavy outlines) that are needed to produce spoken language and gives 
descriptions (in the blocks with light outlines) of the changing form of the 
message as it moves from processor to processor on its way to the outside 
world. The diagram is adapted from Liberman (1970) and is based (in its cen- 
tral portions) on the general -view of language structure proposed by Chomsky 
and his colleagues (Chomsky, 1957, 1965; Chomsky and Miller, 1963). We can 
guess that a simple, linear process of this kind will serve only as a first 
approximation; in particular, it lacks the feedback and feedforward paths 
that we would expect to find in a real-life process. 

We know quite well how to represent the final (acoustic) form of a mes- 
sage—assumed, for convenience, to be a sentence— but not how to describe its 
xnitxal form. S*, then, symbolizes both the nascent sentence and our igno- 
rance about its prelingulstic form. The operation of the semantic processor 
xs Ixkewxse uncertain, but its output should provide the deep structure— cor- 
respondxng to the three simple sentences shown for illustration— on which syn- 
tactxc operations will later be performed. Presumably, then, the semantic 
processor will somehow select and rearrange both lexical and relational in- 
formatxon that is implicit in S*, perhaps in the form of semantic feature 
matrices . 

The intermediate and end results of the next two operations, labeled 
Syntax and Phonology, have been much discussed by generative grammarians. 
For present purposes, it is enough to note that the first of them, syntactic 
processxng, is usually viewed as a two-stage operation, yielding firstly a 
phrase-structure representation in which related items have been grouped and 
labeled, and secondly a surface-structure representation which has been shaped 
by varxous transformations into an encoded string of the kind indicated in 
the fxgure (again, by its plain English counterpart). Some consequences of 
the restructuring of the message by the syntactic processor are that (1) a 
linear sequence has been constructed from the unordered cluster of units in 
the deep structure and (2) there has been the telescoping of the structure, 
hence encoding, tha- we saw in Figure 2 and discussed in the previous section. 

Further restructuring of the message occurs in the phonological processor. 
It converts (encodes) the more or less abstract units of its input into a time- 
ordered array of feature states, i.e., a matrix showing the State of each fea- 
ture for each phonetic event in its turn. An alternate representation would 
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•—DEEP STRUCTURE-— 
The man sings. The man married the girl. The girl is pretty. 
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—SURFACE STRUCTURE— 
The man who sings married the pretty girl. 
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—PHONETIC STRUCTURE— 
3a main hu siqz mxrid da pfiHi gyl. 
[Corresponding Feature Matrix] 




, . —ACOUSTIC STRUCTURE- 
SOUND: -r^ 
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be a phonetic string that Is capable of emerging at least Into the external 
world as a written phonetic transcription. 

This Is about where contemporary granniar stops, on the basis that the 
conversion Into speech from either the Internal or external phonetic repre- 
sentation--although It requires human Intervention— Is straightforward and 
tlTlt^ trivial. But we have seen, with "bag" of Figure 1 as an example, 
that the spoken form of a message Is a heavily encoded version of Its phonetic 
torm. This Implies processing that is far from trivial— just how far is sug- 
gested by Figure 4, which shows the major conversions required to transform 
an internal phonetic representation into the external acoustic waveforms of 
see that the speech processor, represented by a single block in 
Figure 3, comprises several sub processors, each with its own function: first- 
ly, the abstract feature matrices of the phonetic structure must be given phy- 
siological substance as neural signals (commands) if they are to guide and 
control the production of speech; these neural commands then bring about a 
pattern of muscle contractions; these, in- turn, cause the articulators to move 
!hfnl ? ""Tti ^^^"^^ ^ succession of shapes; finally, the vocal-tract 

t f ""^'^^'^ excitation due to air flow through the glottis or other 
constrictions) determines the spoken sound. 

.."Ilu"* ^^^^ sequence of operations, does the encoding occur? If we 
olTflo^ t^TfTT "PS'^^^-Processor by processor, starting from the acoustic 
outflow--we find that the relationships between speech waveform and vocal- 
tJou^h ^h'' essentially one-to-one at every moment and can be co^p^Sd, 
though the computations are complex (Faht, I960; Flanagan, 1965). However 
?ract%r ^^S"'' stop-the conversion of muscle contractions into vocal- 
^^!rt. f^'"'": substantial encoding: each new set of contractions 

vTult fr^rlo^Sr'' state of motion already exist as the 

set^. iLll ^tu^ contractions, and it typically occurs before the last 
in^t^nt ' '^^^ ^^^P^ ^"'^ °f the tract at any 

couJd LcoSnt'f"^ II" Jffd effects of past and present events. This alone 
accounts "or .fr„J -f °^ encoding we saw in Figure 1, but whether it 
accounts for all of xt, or only a part, remains to be seen. 

neuraf cZ^n/r """^T '""''^ encoding in the next higher converslon-from 
neural command to muscle contraction-at least in terms of the identities of 
the muscles and the temporal order of their activation. However the con- 

l"e oTtriocV'^^^''^ ^"""""^ '""^ '° Preplannlng-at ?hn:;t'^ighe°? 
.Hnrh '".^"'^^i adjustment, via gamma-efferent feedback, to produce only 
so much contraction as is needed to achieve a target length. ^ ""^^ 

rn„n^f^ l^" ^^^^^"^ conversion-f rom features to neural commands~we en- 

counter two disparate problems: one involves functional, physiologicarre- 

ihlt theirr^'T-""': ''^^ ^^^^ ^-^^ co^sldermg.'except 

'^^^"^ location in the nervous system puts them well beyond the reach of 

between two'^ki^dfol T^'l". '"""^^ ^° ^° -^^^ the boundary 

between two kinds of description. A characteristic of this boundary is that 

P^oces's^ris^lln ^-/^^ P^^-'^^'^ transcription) provided by the phonoSgLal 
feature ^h^t T abstract as compared with the physiological type of 

Simple case- ard"nS' '° feature-to-command conversion! The 

arffuny c^^Suent I'f ^^^^ correct one-would be that the two sets of features 
are fully congruent, i.e.. that the features at the output of the phonology will 
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Again, the message flows from top to bottom through successive 
processors (the blocks with heavy outlines), with intermediate 
descriptions given (in the blocks with light outlines). 

Fig. 4 



map directly onto the distinctive components of the articulatory gestures. 
Failing some such simple relationship, translation or restructuring would 
be required in greater or lesser degree to arrive at a set of features 
which are "real" in a physiological sense. The requirement is for features 
rather than segmental (phonetic) units, since the output of the conversion 
we are considering is a set of neural commands that go in parallel to the 
muscles of several essentially independent articulators. Indeed, it is only 
because the features—and the articulators—operate in this parallel manner 
that speech can be fast- even though the articulators are slow. 

The simplistic hypothesis noted above, i.e., that there may be a direct 
relationship between the phonological features and characteristic parts of 
the gesture, has the obvious advantage that it would avoid a substantial 
amount of encoding in the total f eature-^to-command conversion. Even so, two 
complications would remain. In actual articulation, the gestures must be 
coordinated into a smoothly flowing pattern of motion which will need the 
cooperative activity of various muscles (in addition to those principally 
involved) in ways that depend on the current state of the gesture, i.e., in 
ways that are context dependent. Thus, the total neuromotor representation 
will show, some degree of restructuring even on a moment-to-moment basis. 
There is a further and more important sense in which encoding is to be ex- 
pected: if speech is to flow smoothly, a substantial amount of preplanning 
must occur, in addition to moment-by-moment coordination. We know, indeed, 
that this happens for the segmental components over units at least as large 
as the syllable and for the suprasegmentals over units at least as large as 
the phrase. Most of these coordinations will not be marked in the phonetic 
structure and so must be supplied by the feature-to-command conversion. 
What we see at this level, then, is true encoding over a longer span of the 
utterance than the span affected by lower-level conversions and perhaps 
some further restructuring even within the shorter span. 

There is ample evidence of encoding over still longer stretches than 
those affected by the speech processor. The sentence of Figure 2 provides 
an example—one which implies processor and conversion operations that lis 
higher in the hierarchical structure of language than does speech. There is 
no reason to deny these processors the kind of neural machinery that was 
assumed for the feature-to-command conversion; however, we have very little 
experimental access to the mechanisms at these levels, and we can only infer 
the structure and operation from behavioral studies and from observations of 
normal speech. 

In the foregoing account of speech production, the emphasis has been on 
processes and on models for the various conversions. The same account could 
also be labeled a grammar in the sense that it specifies relationships be- 
tween representations of the message at successive stages. It will be im- 
portant, in the conference discussions on the relationship of speaking to 
reading, that we bear in mind the difference between the kind of description 
used thus far— a process grammar— and the descriptions given, for example, 
by a generative transformational grammar. In the latter case, one is dealing 
with formal rules that relate successive representations of the message, buc 
there is now no basis for assuming that these rules mirror actual processes. 
Indeed, proponents of generative grammar are careful to point out that such 
an Implication is not intended; unfortunately, their terminology is rich in 
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ships 'fl.±TTJ^ "^^l"" active operations and cause-and-eff ect relation- 
ships. This can lead to confusion in discussions about the processes thpf- 

"tnle^i'^^^?^ r "^'^'"^ ^"'^ ^^^y con%Sf each 
other. Hence, we shall need to use the descriptions of rule-based grammars 

rin..T\"" "''"^ experimental data and model mechanises 

reflect, however crudely, the real-life processes of language beha^or 

Perception of Sp eech 

^n.l !! k"""! ^^""^ ^° ^" ^"^^^"^ P"^"*^' slightly rephrased: how can percep- 
Tlll ^J'^JJ"^^^ P°-ibly cope with speech signals ?hat are as fas^ and com- 

cir'ent effor'^s " '"'^f' "^'^ ""^'^1 ^heme of ^ost 

the mach^n^r! % ^f"^! '^^^'^ perception somehow borrows 

the machinery of production. The explanations differ in various ways but 

the similarities substantially outweigh the differences. ^ 

to acl'nt fo'r ^pL'^^per'Siof '"lt""''J'^ processing per se was thought 
^ speecn perception. It was tempting to suppose that the n^if- 

aH^ ^'■^""S'™- recognized a. patterns In l^ltlZ juat 

as In vlaion (Cooper at al. , 1951). On a more STa lytlo lev el the djstinf 

£Hr'"^ ^^^^^^ SeLVLn: s:£e- 

fulness for speech recognition by man or machine. 

searcf ?^r^r'^^ °" ^^^^''^ ""'^ ^"PP°'»^ '^his ^aith. Although the 

search for the acoustic cues was successful, the cues that were found could 

lo^7" 11.1 'r^r^' «ti-latory than in acoustic tlms. S^L -ti^ ^ 
et al' 1955/ ^1^^ '"r\''"'^ " "^P'" artlculatory correlate (Delattre 
a bails f !r ^ '^^^ '^h^i'^^ °f articulation over acoustic pattern as 

always a oL-L n ''"''''°"/"' ^"^^ '° ^^^^^^^ ^^ere Ls aSost 

cepMons t^tM ""^^P°"dence between the two, there were occasional ex- 
these wer! 1' "n^^^rrence which pointed to an articulatory basis, and 
rJes of thirSnH .'5'?°".'/°'°" °' ^P^^'^^ perception. Older Lo- 

in amountf in t^foS.r^l ""'^^'^y P-^haPs ""ir-imal 

form«^? / '^'^acking incoming speech, followed by feedback of sensory in- 
formation from the periphery to let the listener know what both he and thP 

oil "t^^h"'''^"''''"'- ''""''^ formulation thl^^MblrLn (1957 gave 

iLl but '^^^ "^^^^ "°"s*^i'^ '^"-s was quite gfn- 

sary'ellnt:^'''^''^^ ^° ^^e periphery as\ necS- 

All of this [information about exceptional cases] strongly sur- 
ges s that speech is perceived by reference to articufation- 
^SL;! 'k ^ the articulatory movements and their sensory effects 
mediate between the acoustic stimulus and the event we call per- 
ception. In its extreme and old-fashioned form, this view says 
that we overtly mimic the incoming speech sounds and then respond 
to the appropriate receptive and tactile stimuli that are produced 
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by our own articulatory movements. For a variety of reasons such 
an extreme position is wholly untenable, and if we are to deal 
with perception in the adult, we must assume that the process is 
somehow short-circuited — that is, that the reference to articula- 
tory movements ana their sensory consequences must somehow occur 
in the brain without getting out into the periphery, (p. 122) 

A further hypothesis about how the mediation might be accomplished 
(Liberman et al., 1968) supposes that there is a spread of neural activity 
within and among sensory and motor networks so that some of the same inter- 
locking nets are active whether one is speaking (and listening to his own 
speech) or merely listening to speech from someone else. Hence, the neural 
activity initiated by listening, as it spreads to the motor networks, could 
cause the whole process of production to be started up just as it would be 
in speaking (but with spoken output suppressed); further, there would be the 
appropriate interaction with those same neural mechanisms—whatever they are 
— by which one is ordinarily aware of what he is saying when he himself is 
the speaker. This is equivalent, insofar as awareness of another's speech 
is concerned, to running the production machinery backward, assuming that 
the interaction between sensory and motor networks lies at about the lin- 
guistic level of the features (represented neurally, of course) but that the 
linkage to awareness is at some higher level and in less primitive terms. 
Whether or not such an hypothesis about the role of neural mechanisms in 
speaking and listening can survive does not really affect the main point of 
a more general motor theory, but it can serve here as an example of the kind 
of machinery that is Implied by a motor theory and as a basis for comparison 
with the mechanisms that serve other theoretical formulations. 

The model for speech percep*;ion proposed by Stevens and Halle (1967; 
Halle and Stevens, 1962) also depends heavily on mechanisms of production. 
The analysis-by-synthesis procedure was formulated initially in computer 
terms, though funtional parallels with biological mechanisms were also con- 
sidered. The computer-like description makes it easier to be specific about 
the kinds of mechanisms that are proposed but somewhat harder to project the 
model into a human skull. 

It is unnecessary to trace in detail the operation of the analysis-by- 
synthesis modeljbut Figure 5, from Stevens's (1960) paper on the subject, 
can serve as a reminder of much that is already familiar. The processing 
within the first loop (inside the dashed box) compares spectral information 
received from the speech input and held in a temporary store with spectral 
information generated by a model of the articulatory mechanism (Model I). 
This model receives its instructions from a control unit that generates 
articulatory states and uses heuristic processes to select a likely one on 
the basis of past history and the degree of mismatch that is reported to it 
by a comparator. The articulatory description that is used by Model I (and 
passed on to the next loop) might have any one of several representations: 
acoustical , in terms of the normal modes of vibration of the vocal tract; or 
anatomical , descriptive of actual vocal-tract configurations; or neurophysi- 
o logical , specifying control signals that would cause the vocal tract to 
change shape. Most of Stevens 's discussion deals with vocal-tract configura- 
tion (and excitation); hence, he treats comparisons in the second loop as 
between input configurations (from the preceding loop) and those generated 
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by an articulatory control (Model II) that could also be used to drive a 
vocal-tract-analog synthesizer external to the analysls-by-synthesls system. 
There Is a second controller, again with dual functions: It generates a 
string of phonetic elements that serve as the Input to Model II, and It ap- 
plies heuristics to select, from among the possible phonetic strings, one 
that will maintain an articulatory match at the comparator* 

A virtue of the analysis-by-synthesis model is that its components have 
explicit functions, even though some of these component units are bound to 
be rather complicated devices. The comparator, explicit here, is Implicit 
in a neural network model in the sense that some neural nets will be aroused 
—and others wm not—on the basis of degree of similarity between the 
firing patterns^f the selected nets and the incoming pattern of neural ex- 
citation. Comparisons and decisions of this kind may control the spread of 
excitation throughout all levels of the neural mechanism, just as a sophis- 
ticated guessing game is used by the analysis-by-synthesis model to work its 
way, stage by stage, to a phonetic representation— and presumably on up- 
stream to consciousness. In short, the two models differ substantially in 
the kinds of machinery they invoke and. the degree of explicitness that this 
allows in setting forth the underlying philosophy: they differ very little 
in the reliance they put on the mechanisms of production to do most of the 
work of perception. 

The general point of view of analysis-by-sjmthesis is incorporated in 
the constructionist view of cognitive processes in general, with speech per- 
ception as an interesting special case. Thus, Neisser, in the introduction 
to Cognitive Psychology , says 

The central assertion is that seeing, hearing, and remembering 
are all acts of construction, which may make more or less use of 
stimulus information depending on circumstances. The constructive 
processes are assumed to have two stages, of which the first is 
fast, crude, wholistic, and parallel while the second is deliber- 
ate, attentive, detailed, and sequential. (1967, p. 10). 

It seems difficult to come to grips with the specific mechanisms (and 
their functions) that the constructivists would use in dealing with spoken 
language to make the total perceptual process operate. A significant fea- 
ture, though,, is the assumption of a two-stage process, with the con£:;ructive 
act initiated on the basis of rather crude information. In this, it differs 
from both of the models that we have thus far considered. Either model 
could, if need be, tolerate input data that are somewhat rough and noisy, 
but both are designed to work best with "clean" data, since they operate 
first on the detailed structure of the input and then proceed stepwise to- 
ward a more global form of the message. 

Stevens and House (in press) have proposed a model for speech perception 
that is, however, much closer to the constructionist view of the process than 
was the early analysis-by-synthesis model of Figure 5. It assumes that spo- 
ken language has evolved in such a way as to use auditory distinctions and 
attributes that are well matched to optimal performances of the speech gener- 
ating mechanism; also, that the adult listener has command of a catalog of 
correspondences between the auditory attributes and the articulatory gestures 
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(of approximately syllabic length) that give rise to them when he is a speak- 
er. Hence, the listener can, by consulting his catalog, infer the speaker's 
gestures. However, some further analysis Is needed to arrive at the phono- 
JogJcal features, although their correspondence with articulatory events will 
often be quite close. In any case, this further analysis allows the "con- 
struction (by a control unit) of a tentative hypothesis about the sequence 
of linguistic units and the constituent structure of the utterance. The hy- 
pothesis, plus the generative rules possessed by every speaker of the lan- 
guage, can then yield an articulatory version of the utterance. In percep- 
tion, actual articulation is suppressed but the information about it goes to 
a comparator where it is matched against the articulation inferred from the 
incoming speech, if both versions match, the hypothesized utterance is con- 
firmed; if not, the resulting error signal guides the control unit in modify- 
ing the hypothesis. Clearly, this model employs analysls-by-synthesls prin- 
ciples. It differs from earlier models mainly in the degree of autonomy 
Lhat the control unit has in constructing hypotheses and in the linguistic 
level and length of utterance that are involved. 

The approach to speech perception taken by Chomsky and Halle (1968) also 
invokes analysis by synthesis^ with even more autonomy in the construction of 
hypotheses; thus. 

We might suppose. . .that a correct description of perceptual proc- 
esses would be something like this. The hearer makes use of cer- 
tain cues and certain expectations to determine the syntactic 
structure and semantic content of an utterance. Given a hypothe- 
sis as to its syntactic structure—in particular its surface 
structure—he uses the phonological principles that he controls 
to determine a phonetic shape. The hypothesis will then be ac- 
cepted if It is not too radically at variance with the acoustic 
material, where the range of permitted discrepancy may vary wide- 
ly with conditions and many individual factors. Given acceptance 
of such a hypothesis, what the hearer "hears" is what is inter- 
nally generated by the rules. That is, he will "hear" the pho- 
netic shape determined by the postulated syntactic structure and 
the Internalized rules, (p. 24) 

This carries the idea of analysis by synthesis in constructionist form 
almost to the point of saying that only the grosser cues and expectations are 
needed for perfect reception of the message (as the listener would have said 
it), unless there is a gross mismatch with the input information, which is 
otherwise largely ignored. This extension is made explicit with respect to 
the perception of stress. Mechanisms are not provided, but they would not be 
expected In a rule-oriented account. 

In all the above approaches, the complexities inherent in the acoustic 
signal are dealt with indirectly rather than by postulating a second mecha- 
nism (at least as complex as the production machinery) to perform a straight- 
forward auditory analysis of the spoken message. Nevertheless, some analysis 
is needed to provide neural signals from the auditory system for use In gen- 
erating hypotheses and in error comparisons at an appropriate stage of the 
production process. Obviously, the need for analysis will be least if the 
comparisons are made as far down in the production process as possible. It 
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may be, though, that direct auditory analysis plays a larger role* Stevens 
(1971) has postulated that the analysis is done (by auditory property detec- 
tors) in terms of acoustic features that qualify as distinctive features of 
the language, since they are both inherently distinctive and directly related 
to stable articulatory states* Such an auditory analysis might not yield 
complete information about the phonological features of running speech, but 
enough, nevertheless, to activate analysis-by-synthesis operations. Compari- 
sons could then guide the listener to self-generation of the correct message. 
Perhaps Dr. Stevens will give us an expanded account of this view of speech 
perception in his discussion of the present paper. 

All these models for perception, despite their differences, have in com- 
mon a listener who actively participates In producing speech as well as in 
listening to it in order that he may compare his internal utterances with the 
incoming one. It may be that the comparators are the functional component of 
central interest in using any of these models to understand how reading is 
done by adults and how It is learned by children. The level (or levels) at 
which comparisons are made — hence, the size and kind of unit compared — deter- 
mines how far the analysis of auditory (and visual) information has to be 
carried, what must be held in short-term memory, and what units of the child's 
spoken language he is aware of — or can be taught to be aware of — in relating 
them to visual entities. 

Can we guess what these units might be, or at least what upper and lower 
bounds would be consistent with the above models of the speech process? It 
is the production aide of the total process to which attention would turn 
most naturally, given the primacy ascribed to it in all that has been said 
thus far. We have noted that the final representa ion of the message, before 
it leaves the central nervous system on its way to the muscles, is an array 
of features and a corresponding (or derived) pattern of neural commands to 
the articulators. Thus, the features would appear to be the smallest units 
of production that are readily available for comparison with units derived 
from auditory analysis. But we noted also that smoothly flowing articulation 
requires a restructuring of groups of features into syllable- or word-size 
units, hence, these might serve instead as the units for comparison. In 
either case, the lower bound on duration would approximate that of a syllable. 

The upper bound may well be set by auditory rather than productive pro- 
cesses. Not only would more sophisticated auditory analysis be required to 
match higher levels — and longer strings — of the message as represented in 
production, but also the demands on short-term memory capacity would increase. 
The latter alone could be decisive, since the information rate that is needed 
to specify the acoustic signal is very high—indeed, so high that some kind 
of auditory processing must be done to allow the storage of even word-length 
stretches. Thus, we would guess that the capacity of short-term memory for 
purely auditory forms of the speech signal would set an upper bound on dura- 
tion hardly greater than that of words or short phrases. The limits, after 
c onversion to linguistic form, are however substantially longer, as they 
would have to be for effective communication. 

Intuitively, these minimal units seem about right: words, syllables, or 
short phrases seem to be what we say, and hear ourselves saying, when we talk. 
Moreover, awareness of these as minimal unite is consistent with the reference- 
to-production models we have been considering, since all of production that 
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Reading, the Linguistic Process, and Linguistic Awareness* 

Ignatius G. Mattingly'*' 

Haskins Laboratories, New Haven 



Reading, I think, is a rather remarkable phenomenon. The more we learn 
about speech and language, the more it appears that linguistic behavior is 
highly specific. The possible forms of natural language are very restricted; 
its acquisition and function are biologically determined (Chomsky, 1965). 
There is good reason to believe that special neural machinery is intricately 
linked to the vocal tract and the ear, the output and input devices used by 
all normal human beings for linguistic communication (Liberman et al., 1967). 
It is therefore rather surprising to find that a minority of human beings can 
also perform linguistic functions by means of the hand and the eye. If we had 
never observed actual reading or writing we would probably not believe these 
activities to be possible. Faced with the fact, we ought to suspect that some 
special kind of trick is involved. WhatJLjrant to discuss is this trick, and 
what lies behind it — the relationship of the process of reading a language to 
the processes of speaking and listening to it. My view is that this relation- 
ship is much more devious than it is generally assumed to be. Speaking and 
listening are primary linguistic activities, reading is a secondary and rather 
special sort of activity which relies critically upon the reader's awareness 
of these primary activities. 

The usual view, however, is that reading and listening are parallel pro- 
cesses. Written text is input by eye, and speech, by ear, but at as early a 
stage as possible, consistent with this difference in modality, the two Inputs 
have a common Internal representation. From this stage onward, the two pro- 
cesses are Identical. Reading is ordinarily learned later than speech; this 
learning is therefore essentially an intermodal transfer, the attainment of 
skill in doing visually what one already knows how to do auditorily. As Fries 
(1962 :xv) puts it 

Learning to read... is not a process of learning new or other language 
signals than those the child has already learned. The language signals 
are all the same. The difference lies in the medium through which 
the physical stimuli make contact with his nervous system. In 
"talk" the physical stimuli of the language signals make their con- 
tact by means of sound waves received by the ear. In reading, the 
physical stimuli of the same language signals consist of graphic 
shapes that make their contact with the nervous system through light 
waves received by the eye. The process of learning to read is the 
process of transfer from the auditory signs for language signals which 
the child has already learned, to the new visual signs for the same signals. 

* 

Paper presented at the Conference on Communicating by Language — ^The Relation- 
ships between Speech and Learning to Read, at Belmont, Elkridge, Maryland, 
16-19 May 1971. To appear in Language by Ear and by Eye; The Relationships 
between S peech and Readin}} . J.F. Kavanagh and I.G. Mattingly, eds. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I*T. Press). 

Also University of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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Something like this view appears to be shared by many who differ about 
other aspects of reading, even about the nature of the linguistic activity 
involved. Thus Bloomfleld (1942), Fries, and others assume that the produc- 
tion and perception of speech are Inversely related processes of encoding 
and decoding, and take the same view of writing and reading. They believe 
that the listener extracts the phonemes or "unit speech sounds" from speech, 
forms them into morphemes and sentences, and decodes the message. Similarly, 
the reader produces, in response to the text, either audible unit speech 
sounds or, in silent reading, "internal substitute movements" (Bloomfleld, 1942 J 
103) which he tr«ats as phonemes and so decodes the message. Fries 's model 
is similar to Bl«oBfleld's except that his notion of a phoneme is rather more 
abstract; it is a nemoer of a set of contrasting elements, conceptually distinct 
from the mediuis vhlch conveys it. This medium is the acoustic signal for the 
listener, the line of print for the reader. For Fries as for Bloomfleld, 
acquisition of both the spoken and written language requires development of 
-high-speed recognltlcs responses" to stimuli which "sink below the threshold 
of attention (Fries, 1962 :xvi) when the responses have become habitual. 

More recently, however, the perception of speech has come to be regarded 
by many as an active" process basically similar to speech production. The 
listener understands what is said through a process of "analysis by synthesis" 
(Stevens and Halle, 1967). Parallel proposals have accordingly been made for 
reading. Thus Hochberg and Brooks (1970) suggest that once the reader can 
visually discriminate letters and letter groups and has mastered the i>honeme- 
grapheme correspondences of his writing system, he uses the same hypothesis- 
testing procedure in reading as he does in listening [Goodman's (1970) view 
of reading as a "psycholingulstic guessing game" is a similar proposal] . Though 
the model of linguistic processing is different from that of Bloomfleld and 
Frxes, the assumption of a simple parallel between reading and listening remains, 
and the only differences mentioned are those assignable to modality, for example, 
the use which the reader uiakes of peripheral vision, which has no analog in 
listening. _ 

While it is clear that reading somehow employs the same linguistic processes 
as listening, it does not follow that the two activities are directly analogous. 
There are, in fact, certain differences between the two processes which cannot 

^° difference of modality and which therefore make 
dlftlcultles for the notion of a straightforward intermodal parallel. Most of 
these differences have been pointed out before, notably by Liberman et al. 
(1967) and Liberman (in Kavanagh, 1968). But I think reconsideration of them 
will help us to arrive at a better understanding of reading. 

To begin with, listening appears to be a more natural way of perceiving 
language than reading; "listening is easy and reading is hard" (Liberman, in 
Kavanagh, 1968:119). We know that all living languages are spoken languages 
and that every normal child gains the ability to understand his native speech 
as part of a maturatlonal process of language acquisition. In fact we must 
suppose that, as a prerequisite for language acquisition, the child has some 
kind of innate capability to perceive speech. In order to extract from the 
utterances of others the "primary linguistic data" which he needs for acquisi- 
tion, he must have a "technique for representing input signals" (Chomsky, 1965: 
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In contrast, relatively few languages are written languages. In general, 
children must be deliberately taught to read and write, and despite this teach- 
ing, many of them fail to learn. Someone who has been unable to acquire lan- 
guage by listening — a congenitally deaf child, for instance — will hardly be 
able to acquire it through reading; on the contrary, as Liberman and Furth 
(in Kavanagh, 1968) point out, a child with a language deficit owing to deaf- 
ness will have great difficulty learning to read properly. 

The apparent naturalness of listening does not mean that it is in all 
respects a more efficient process. Though many people find reading difficult, 
there are a few readers who are very proficient: in fact, they read at rates 
well over 2,000 words per minute with complete comprehension. Listening is 
always a slower process: even when speech is artificially speeded up in a way 
which preserves frequency relationships, 400 words per minute is about the max- 
imum possible rate (Orr et al., 1965). It has often been suggested (e.g., Bever 
and Bower, 1966) that high-speed readers are somehow able to go directly to a 
deep level of language, omitting the intermediate stages of processing tc- which 
other readers and all listeners must presumably have recourse. 

Moreover, the form in which information is presented is basically different 
in reading and in listening. The listener is processing a complex acoustic 
signal in which the speech cues that constitute significant linguistic data 
are buried. Before he can use these cues, the listener has to "demodulate" 
the signal: that is, he has to separate the cues from the irrelevant detail. 
The complexity of this task is indicated by the fact that no scheme for speech 
recognition by machine has yet boen devised which can perform it properly. The 
demodulation is largely unconscious; as a rule, a listener is unable to perceive 
the actual acoustic form of the event which serves as a cue unless it is ar- 
tificially excised from its speech context (Mattingly et al., 1971). The 
cues are not discrete events, well separated in time or frequency; they blend 
into one another. We cannot, for instance, realistically identify a certain 
instant as the ending of a formant transition for an initial consonant and the 
beginning of the steady state of the following vowel. 

The reader, on the other hand, is processing a series of symbols which are 
quite simply related to the physical mediiun which conveys them. The task of 
demodulation is straightforward: the marks in black ink are information; the 
white paper is background. The reader has no particular difficulty in seeing 
the letters as visual shapes if he wants to. In printed text, the symbols are 
discrete units. In cursive writing, of course, one can slur together the 
symbols to a surprising degree without loss of legibility. But though they are 
deformed, the cursive symbols remain essentially discrete. It makes sense to 
view cursive writing as a string of separate symbols connected together for 
practical convenience; it makes no sense at all to view the speech signal in 
this way. 

That these differences in form are important is indicated by the difficulty 
of reading a visual display of the speech signal, such as a sound spectrogram, 
or of listening to text coded in an acoustic alphabet, e.g., Morse code or any 
of the various acoustic alphabets designed to aid the blind (Studdert-Kennedy 
and Liberman, 1963; Coffey, 1963). We know that a spectrogram contains most of 
the essential linguistic Information, for it can be converted back to acoustic 
form without much loss of intelligibility (Cooper, 1950). Yet reading a spectro- 
gram is very slow work at best, and at worst, impossible. Similarly, text coded 
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In an acoustic alphabet contains the same information as print, but a listener 
can follow it only if it is presented at a rate which is very slow compared to 
a normal speaking rate. 

These facts are certainly not quite what we should predict if reading and 
listening were simply similar processes in different modalities. The relative 
advantage of the eye with alphabetic text, to be sure, may be attributed to its 
apparent superiority over the ear as a data channel; but then why should the 
eye do so poorly with visible speech? We can only infer that some part of the 
neural speech processing machinery must be accessible through the ear but not 
through the eye. 

There is also a difference in the linguistic content of the information 
available to the listener and the reader. The speech cues carry information 
about the phonetic level of language, the articulatory gestures which the 
speaker must have made — or more precisely, the motor commands which lead to 
those gestures (Lisker et al., 1962). Written text corresponds to a different 
level of language. Chomsky (1970) makes the Important observation that conven- 
tional orthography, that of English in particular, is, roughly speaking, a 
morphophonemic transcription; in the framework of generative grammar, it cor- 
responds fairly closely to a surface-structure phonological representation. 
I think this generalization can probably be extended to include all practical 
writing systems, despite their apparent variety. The phonological level is 
quite distinct from the phonetic level, though the two are linked in each lan- 
guage by a system of phonological rules. The parallel between listening and 
reading was plausible in part because of the failure of structural linguistics 
to treat these two linguistic levels as the significant ones; both speech per- 
ception and reading were taken to be phonemic. Chomsky (1964) and Halle (1959), 
however, have argued rather convincingly that the phonemic level of the structur- 
alists has no proper linguistic significance, its supposed functions being per- 
formed at either the phonological or the phonetic level. 

Halwes (in Kavanagh, 1968:160) has observed: 

It seems like a good bet that since you have all this apparatus 
in the head for understanding language that if you wanted to 
teach somebody to read, you would arrange a way to get the 
written material input to the system that you have already got 
for processing spoken language and at as low a level as you could 
arrange to do that, then let the processing of the written 
material be done by the mechanisms that are already in there. 

I think that Halwes *s inference is a reasonable one, and since the written text 
does not, in fact, correspond to the lowest possible level, the problem is with 
bis premise, that reading and listening are simply analogous processes. 

There is, furthermore, a difference in the way the linguistic content and 
the information which represents it are related. As Liberman (in Kavanagh, 1968: 
120) observes, "speech is a complex code, print a simple cipher." The nature of 
the speech code by which the listener deduces articulatory behavior from acoustic 
events is determined by the characteristics of the vocal tract. The code is 
complex because the physiology and acoustics of the vocal tract are complex. It 
is also a highly redundant code: there are, typically, many acoustic cues for 
a single bit of phonetic information. It is, finally, a universal code, because 
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all human vocal tracts have similar properties. By comparison, writing is, 
in principle, a fairly simple mapping of units of the phonological repre- 
sentation — morphemes or phonemes or syllables — into written symbols. The 
complications which do occrr are not determined by the nature of v/hat is be- 
ing represented: they are historical accidents. By comparison with the 
speech code, writing is a very economical mapping; typically, many bits of 
phonological information are carried by a single symbol. Nor is there any 
inherent relationship between the form of written symbols and the correspond- 
ing phonological units; to quote Liberman once more (in Kavanagh, 1968:121), 
"only one set of sounds will work, but there are many equally good alphabets." 

The differences we have listed indicate that even though reading and 
listening are both clearly linguistic and have an obvious similarity of 
function, they are not really parallel processes. I would like to suggest a 
rather different interpretation of the relationship of reading to language. 
This interpretation depends on a distinction between primary linguistic ac- 
tivity itself and the speaker-hearer ^s awareness of this activity. 

Following Miller and Chomsky (1963), Stevens and Halle (1967), Neisser 
(1967), and others, I view primary linguistic activity, both speaking and 
listening, as essentially creative or synthetic. When a speaker-hearer 
"synthesizes" a sentence, the products are a semantic representation and a 
phonetifc representation which are related by the grammatical rules of his 
language, in the sense that the generation of one entails the generation of 
the other. The speaker must synthesize and so produce a phonetic represen- 
tation for a sentence which, according to the rules, will have a particular 
required semantic representation; the listener, similarly, must synthesize 
a sentence which matches a particular phonetic representation, in the process 
recovering its semantic representation. It should be added that sjmthesis 
of a sentence does not necessarily involve its utterance. One can think of a 
sentence without actually speaking it; one can rehearse or recall a sentence. 

Since we are concerned with reading and not with primary linguistic ac- 
tivity as such, we will not attempt the difficult task of specifying the ac- 
tual process of synthesis. We merely assume that the speaker-hearer not only 
knows the rules of his language but has a set of strategies for linguistic 
performance. These strategies, relying upon context as well as upon infor- 
mation about the phonetic (or semantic) representation to be matched, are 
powerful enough to insure that the speaker-hearer synthesizes the "right" 
sentence most of the time. 

Having synthesized some utterance, whether in the course of production 
or perception, the speaker-hearer is conscious not only of a semantic experi- 
ence (understanding the utterance) and perhaps an acoustic experience (hear- 
ing the speaker *s voice) but also of experience with certain intermediate 
linguistic processes. Not only has he sjmthesized a particular utterance, 
he is also aware in some way of having done so and can reflect upon this 
linguistic experience as he can upon his experiences with the external world. 

If language were in great part deliberately and consciously learned be- 
havior, like playing the piano, this would hardly be very surprising. We 
would suppose that development of such linguistic awareness was needed in 
order to learn language. But if language is acquired by maturation, linguis- 
tic awareness seems quite remarkable when we consider how little introspective 
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awareness we have of the intermediate stages of other forms of maturationally 
acquired motor and perceptual behavior, for example, walking or seeing. 

The speaker-^hearer* s linguistic awareness is what gives linguistics its 
special advantage in comparison with other forms of psychological investiga- 
tion. Taking his informant's awareness of particular utterances as a point 
of departure, the linguist can construct a description of the informant's 
intuitive competence in his language which would be unattainable by purely 
behavioristic methods (Sapir, 1949). 

However, linguistic awareness is very far from being evenly distributed 
over all phases of linguistic activity. Much of the process of synthesis 
takes place well beyond the range of Immediate awareness (Chomsky, 1965) and 
must be determined inferentially—just how much has become clear only recent- 
ly, as a result of investigations of deep syntactic structure by generative 
grammarians and of speech perception by experimental phoneticians. Thus the 
speaker-hearer's knowledge of the deep structure and transformational history 
of an utterance is evident chiefly from his awareness of the grammatlcality 
of the utterance or its lack of it; he has no direct awareness at all of 
many of the most significant acoustic cues, which have been isolated by means 
of perceptual experiments with synthetic speech. 

On the other hand, the speaker-hearer has a much greater awareness of 
phonetic and phonological events. At the phonetic level, he can often detect 
deviations, even in the case of features which are not distinctive in his 
language, and this sort of awareness can be rapidly increased by appropriate 
ear training. 

At the phonological (surface-structure) level, not only distinctions 
between deviant and acceptable utterances, but also reference to various 
structural units, becomes possible. Words are perhaps most obvious to the 
speaker-hearer, and morphemes hardly less so, at least in the case of lan- 
guages with fairly elaborate inflectional and compounding systems. Syllables, 
depending upon their structural role in the language, may be more obvious 
than phonological segments. There is far greater awareness of the structural 
unit than of the structure itself, so that the speaker-hearer feels that the 
units are simply concatenated. The syntactic bracketing of the phonological 
representation is probably least obvious. 

In the absence of appropriate psycholinguist ic data, any ordering of 
this sort is, of course, very tentative, and in any case, it would be a mis- 
take to overstate the clarity of the speaker-hearer's linguistic awareness 
and the consistency with which it corresponds to a particular linguistic 
level. But it is safe to say that, by virtue of this awareness, he has an 
internal image of the utterance, and this image probably owes more to the 
phonological level of representation than to any other level. 

There appears to be considerable individual variation in linguistic 
awareness. Some speaker-hearers are not only very conscious of linguistic 
patterns but exploit their consciousness with obvious pleasure in verbal 
play, e.g., punning or verbal work (e.g., linguistic analysis). Others seem 
never to be aware of much more thaii words and are surprised when quite obvi- 
ous linguistic patterns are pointed out to them. This variation contrasts 
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markedly with the relative consistency from person to person with which pri- 
mary linguistic activity is performed* Synthesis of an utterance is one 
thing; the awareness of the process of synthesis, quite another. 

Linguistic awareness is by no means only a passive phenomenon. The 
speaker-hearer can use his awareness to control, quite consciously, his lin- 
guistic activity. Thus he can ask himself to synthesize a number of words 
containing a certain morpheme, or a sentence in which the same phonological 
segment recurs repeatedly. 

Without this active aspect of linguistic awareness, moreover, much of 
what we call thinking would be Impossible. The spf^aker-hearer can conscious- 
ly represent things by names and complex concepts by verbal formulas. When 
he tries to think abstractly, manipulating these names and concepts, he re- 
lies ultimately upon his ability to recapture the original semantic experi- 
ence. The only way to do this is to resynthesize the utterance to which the 
name or formula corresponds. 

Moreover, linguistic awareness can become the basis of various language- 
based skills. Secret languages, such as Pig Latin (Halle, 1964) form one 
class of examples. In such languages a further constraint, in the form of a 
rule relating to the phonological repre mentation, is artificially imposed 
upon production and perception. Having synthesized a sentence in English, an 
additional mental operation is required to perform the encipherment . To 
carry out the process at a normal speaking rate, one has not only to know the 
rule but also to have developed a certain facility in applying it. A second 
class of examples are the various systems of versification. The versifier is 
skilled in synthesizing sentences which conform not only to the rules of the 
language but to an additional set of rules relating to certain phonetic fea- 
tures (Halle, 1970). To listen to verse, one needs at least a passive form 
of this skill so that one can readily distinguish "correct" from "incorrect" 
lines without scanning them syllable by syllable. 

It seems to me that there is a clear difference between Pig Latin, 
versification, and other instances of language-based skill, and primary lin- 
guistic activity itself. If one were unfamiliar with Pig Latin or with a 
system of versification, one might fail to understand what the Pig Latinist 
or the versifier was up to, but one would not suppose either of them to be 
speaking an unfamiliar language. And even after one does get on to the trick, 
the sensation of engaging in something beyond primary linguistic activity 
does not disappear. One continues to be aware of a special demand upon our 
linguistic awareness. 

Our view is that reading is a language-based skill like Pig Latin or 
versification and not a form of primary linguistic activity analogous to lis- 
tening. From this viewpoint, let us try to give an account, necessarily 
much oversimplified, of the process of reading a sentence. 

The reader first forms a preliminary, qij^isi-phono logical representation 
of the sentence based on his visual perception of the written text. The form 
in which this text presents itself is determined not by the actual linguistic 
information conveyed by the sentence but by the writer's linguistic awareness 
of the process of synthesizing the sentence, an awareness which the writer 
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wishes to Ifflpart to the reader. The form of the text does not consist, for 
instance of a tree-structure diagram or a representation oFTrticulatory 
gestures but of discrete units, clearly separable from their visual context. 
These units moreover, correspond roughly to elements of the phonological 
representation (in the generative grammarian's sense), and the correspond- 
ence between these units and the phonological elements is quite simple. The 

.'Ini^/r! ""^^ "^^^^"8 ^y^'^^ ^^=^8 is s^'^h that the 

units represent morphemes, or syllables, or phonological segments. 

ron^J^r?? ''^w^f ? ^ ^ "^^''^ ^PP^^^« ^° his linguistic awareness, 

considerable skill is required of the reader. If he is tc proceed through 

iTJtT f ^ practical pace, he cannot proceed unit by ui.it. He must have 
an extensive vocabulary of sight words and phrases acquired through previous 

5^en thin^ir'- K^r' °' '""^ Identifies long strings of Snits. 
When this sight vocabulary does fail him, he must be ready ^,ith strategies 
by means of which he can identify a word which is part of his spoken vocabu- 
lary and add it to his sight vocabulary or assign a phonological representa- 
tion to a word altogether unknown to him. To be able to do this he must be 
thoroughly familiar with the rules of the writing system: the shapes of the 
characters and the relationship of characters and combinations of characters 
to the phonology of his language. Both sight words and writing system are 
matters of convention and must be more or less deliberately learned. While 
their use becomes habitual in the skilled reader, they are never inaccessible 
to awareness in the way that much primary linguistic activity is. 

The preliminary representation of the sentence will contain only a part 
of the information in the linguist's phonological representation. All writ- 
ing systems omit syntactic, prosodic, and junctural information, and many 
systems make other omissions; for example, phonological vowels are inade- 
quately represented in English spelling and omitted completely in some forms 
of Semitic writing. Thus the preliminary representation recovered by the 
reader from the written text is a partial version of the phonological repre- 
sentation: a string of words which may well be incomplete and are certainly 
not syntactically related. 

The skilled reader, however, does not need complete phonological infor- 
mation and probably does not use all of the limited information available to 
him. The reason is that the preliminary phonological representation serves 
only to control- the ne:it step of the operation, the actual synthesis of the 
sentence. By means of the same primary linguistic competence he uses in 
speaking and listening, the reader endeavors to produce a sentence which will 
be consistent with its context and with this preliminary representation. 

In order to do this, he needs, not complete phonological information, 
but only enough to exclude all other sentences which would fit the context. 
As he synthesizes the sentence, the reader derives the appropriate semantic 
representation and so understands what the writer is trying to say. 

Does the reader also form a phonetic representation? Though it might 
seem needless to do so in silent reading. I think he does. In view of the 
complex interaction between levels which must take place in primary linguistic 
activity, it seems unlikely that a reader could omit this step at will. More- 
over, as suggested earlier, even though writing systems are essentially 
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phonological, linguistic awareness is in part phonetic. Thus, a sentence 
which is phonetically bizarre — "The rain in Spain falls mainly in the plain," 
for example— -will be spotted by the reader. And quite often, the reason a 
written sentence appears to be stylistically offensive is that it would be 
difficult to speak or listen to. 

Having synthesized a sentence which fits the preliminary phonological 
representation, the reader proceeds to the actual recognition of the written 
text, that is, he applies the rules of the writing system and verifies, at 
least in part, the sentence he has sjrnthesized. Thus we can, if we choose, 
think of the reading process as one analysis-by-synthesis loop inside another, 
the inner loop corresponding to primary linguistic activity and the outer 
loop to the additional skilled behavior used in reading. This is a dangerous 
analogy, however, because the nature of both the analysis and the synthesis 
is v^ry different in the two processes. 

This account of reading ties together many of the differences between 
reading and listening noted earlier: the differences in the form of the in- 
put information, the difference in its linguistic content, and the difference 
in the relationship of form to. content. But we have still to explain the two 
most interesting differences: the relatively higher speeds which can be 
attained in reading and the relative difficulty of reading. 



How can we explain the very high speeds at which some people read? To 
say that such readers go directly to a semantic representation, omitting most 
of the process of linguistic synthesis, is to hypothesize a special type of 
reader who differs from other readers in the nature of his primary linguistic 
activity, differs in a way which we have no other grounds for supposing pos- 
sible. As far as I know, no one has suggested that high-speed readers can 
l isten , rapidly or slowly, in the way they are presumed to read. A more 
plnuslble explanation is that linguistic synthesis takes place much faster 
than has been supposed and that the rapid reader has learned how to take ad- 
vantage of this. The relevant experiments (summarized by NeLsser, 1967) 
have measured the rate at which rapidly articulated or artificially speeded 
speech can be comprehended and the rate at which a subject can count silent- 
ly, that is, the rate of "inner speech." But since temporal relationships 
in speech can only withstand so much distortion, speeded speech experiments 
may merely reflect limitations on the rate of input. The counting experiment 
not only used unrealistic material but assumed that inner speech is an essen- 
tial concomitant of linguistic synthesis. But suppose that the inner speech 
which so many readers report, and which figures so prominently in the litera- 
ture on reading, is simply a kind of auditory imagery, dependent upon lin-* 
guistic awareness of the sentence already synthesized, reassuring but by no 
means essential (any more than actual utterance or subvocalization) and 
rather time-consuming. One could then explain the high-speed reader as some- 
one who builds up the preliminary representation efficiently and synthesizes 
at a very high speed, just as any other reader or speaker-hearer does. But 
flnce he is familiar with the nature of the text, he seldom finds it necessary 
to verify the output of the process of synthesis and spends no time on inner 
speech. The high speed at which linguistic synthesis occurs is directly re- 
flected in his reading speed. This explanation is admittedly speculative but 
has the attraction of treating the primary linguistic behavior of all readers 
as similar and assigning the difference to behavior peculiar to reading. 

f 




Finally, why should reading be, by comparison with listening, so peri- 
lous a process? This is not the place to attempt an analysis of the causes 
of dyslexia, but if our view of reading is correct, there is plenty of reason 
why things should often go wrong. First, we have suggested that reading de- 
pends ultimately on linguistic awareness and that the degree of this aware- 
ness varies considerably from person to person. While reading does not make 
as great a demand upon linguistic awareness as, say, solving British cross- 
word puzzles, there must be a minimum level required, and perhaps not every- 
one possesses this minimum: not everyone is sufficiently aware of units in 
the phonological representation or can acquire this awareness by being 
taught. In the special case of alphabetic writing, it would seem that the 
price of greater efficiency in learning Is a required degree of awareness 
higher than for logographic and syllabary systems, since as we have seen, 
phonological segments are less obvious units than morphemes or syllables. 
Almost any Chinese with ten years to spare can learn to"read, but there are 
relatively few such people. In a society where alphabetic writing is used, 
we should expect more reading successes, because the learning time is far 
shorter, but proportionately more failures, too, because of the greater de- 
mand upon linguistic awareness. 

A further source of reading difficulty is that the written text is a 
grosser and far less redundant representation than speech: one symbol stands 
for a lot more information thcxi one speech cue, and the same information is 
not available elsewhere in the text. Both speaker and listener can perform 
sloppily and the message will get through: the listener who misinterprets a 
single speech cue will often be rescued by several others. Even a listener 
with some perceptual difficulty can muddle along. The reader's tolerance of 
noisy input is bound to be much lower than the listener's, and a person with 
difficulty in visual perception so mild as not to interfere with most other 
tasks may well have serious problems in reading. 

These problems are both short* and long-term. Not only does the poor 
reader risk misreading the current sentence, but there is the possibility 
that his vocabulary of sight words and phrases will become corrupted by bad 
data and that the strategies he applies when the sight vocabulary fails will 
be ti. '/rong strategies. In this situation he will build up the preliminary 
phonological representation not only inaccurately, which in itself might not 
be so serious, but too slowly, because he is forced to have recourse to his 
strategies so much of the time. This is fatal, because a certain minimum 
rate of input seems to be required for linguistic synthesis. We know, from 
experience with speech slowed by inclusion of a pause after each word, that 
even when individual words are completely intelligible, it is hard to put 
the whole sentence cogether. If only a reader can maintain the required 
minimum rate of input, many of his perceptual errors can be smoothed over in 
synthesis: it is no doubt for this reason that most readers manage as well 
as they do. But if he goes too slowly, he may well be unable to keep up 
with his own processes of linguistic synthesis and will be unable to make 
any sense out of what he reads. 

Liberman has remarked that reading is parasitic on language (in Kavanagh, 
1968). What I have tried to do here, essentially, is to elaborate upon that 
notion. Reading is seen not as a parallel activity in the visual mode to 
speech perception in the auditory mode: there are differences between the 
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two activities which cannot be explained In terms of the difference of mo- 
dality. They can be explained only if we regard reading as a deliberately 
acquired, language-based skill, dependent upon the speaker-hearer's aware- 
ness of certain aspects of primary linguistic activity. By virtue of this 
linguistic awareness, written text initiates the synthetic linguistic process 
common to both reading and speech, enabling the reader to get the writer's 
message and so to recognize what has been written. 
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Table 1 shows correlations between a conventional measure of fluency 
In oral reading, the Gray Oral Reading Test, and oral reading performance 
on two word lists which we devised* The Gray test consists of paragraphs of 
graded difficulty which yield a composite score based on time and error from 
which may be determined the child's reading grade level. Both word lists, 
which are presented as Tables 2 and 3, contain monosyllabic words. Word 
List 1 (Table 2) was designed primarily to study the effects of optically 
based ambiguity on the error pattern in reading. It consists of a number of 
primer words and a number cf reversible words from which other words may be 
formed by reading from right to left. List 2 (Table 3) contains words rep- 
resenting equal frequencies of many of the phonemes of English and was de- 
signed specifically to make the comparison between reading and perceiving 
speech by ear. Data from both lists were obtained from some subjects; others 
received one test but not the other. Error analysis of these lists was based 
on phonetic transcription of the responses^ and the error counts take the 
phoneme as the unlt.^ Our selection of this method of treating the data is 
explained and the procedures are described in a later section. 



Table 1 

Correlation of Performance of School Children on Reading Lists* 
and Paragraph Fluency as Measured by the Gray Oral Reading Test 



Group 


N 


Grade 


List 1 


List 2 


A 


20 


2.8 


.72 


_+ 


B 


18 


3.0 


.77 


+ 


C 


30 


3.8 


.53 


.55 


0 


20 


4.8 


.77 


+ 


* 

The correlation between the 
^No data available. 


two lists was 


.73. 





Our method of analysis of en'ors does not make any hard and fast assumptions 
about the size of the perceptual unit in reading. Much research on the read- 
ing process has been concerned with this problem (Huey, 1908; Woodworth, 1938; 
Gough, in press). Speculations have been based, for the most part, on studies 
of the fluent adult reader, !>ut these studies have, nevertheless, greatly in- 
fluenced theories of the acquisition of reading and views on hcu cnildren 
should be taught (Fries, 1962; Mathews, 1966). In our view, this has had un- 
fortunate consequences. Analysis of a well-practiced skill does not auto- 
matically reveal the stages of its acquisition, their order and special dif- 
ficulties. It may be that the skilled reader does not (at all times) proceed 
letter by letter or even word by word, but at some stage in learning to read, 
the beginner probably must take account of each individual letter (Hochberg, 
1970) . 
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Table 2 

Reading List 1: Containing Reversible Words, Reversible 
Letters, and Primer Sight Words 



1. 


of 


21. 


two 


41. 


bat 


2. 


boy 


22. 


war 


42. 


tug 


3. 


now 


23. 


bed 


43. 


form 


4. 


tap 


24. 


felt 


44. 


left 


5. 


dog 


25. 


big 


45. 


bay 


6. 


lap 


26. 


not 


46. 


how 


7. 


tub 


27. 


yam 


47. 


dip 


8. 


day 


■ ?8. 


peg 


48. 


no 


9. 


for 


29. 


was 


49. 


pit 


10. 


bad 


30. 


tab 


50. 


cap 


11. 


out 


31. 


won 


51. 


god 


12. 


pat 


32. 


pot 


52. 


top 


13. 


ten 


33. 


net 


53. 


pal 


14. 


gut 


34. 


pin 


54. 


may 


15. 


cab 


35. 


from 


55. 


bet 


16. 


pit 


36. 


ton 


56. 


raw 


17. 


saw 


37. 


but 


57. 


pay 


18. 


get 


38. 


who 


58. 


tar 


19. 


rat 


39. 


nip 


59. 


dab 


20. 


dig 


40. 


on 


60. 


tip 



Table 3 

Reading List 2: Presenting Equal Opportunities for Error on Each Initial 
Consonant, Medial Vowel, and Final Consonant 



help 


teethe 


than 


jots 


thus 


pledge 


stoops 


dab 


shoots 


smelt 


weave 


bilk 


choose 


with 


nudge 


lips 


hulk 


thong 


noose 


welt 


wreath 


jog 


puts 


chin 


chops 


felt 


shook 


hood 


rob 


vim 


zest 


plume 


fun 


plot 


vet 


crisp 


thatch 


sting 


book 


zip 


touch 


zig 


knelt 


milk 


plop 


palp 


teeth 


please 


vest 


smug 


stash 


moot 


this 


give 


foot 


niece 


foot's 


that 


then 


chest 


soothe 


jeeps 


dub 


plug 


should 


ding 
that's 


leave 


vast 


knob 


clots 


van 


clash 


cook - 


rasp 


mesh 


cheese 


soot 


love 


shops 


deep 


vets 


sheath 


posh 


pulp 


badge 


loops 


stop 


lisp 


wedge 


belk 


pooch 


cob 


nest 


hatch 


gulp 


mash 


zen 


sulk 


says 


stilt 


scalp 


push 


zips 


watch 


zag 


thud 


cleave 


would 


kelp 


reach 


booth 


mops 


tube 


sheathe 


stock 


wreathe 


hasp 


chap 


bush 


thief 


gasp 


them 


put 


juice 


coop 


smoothe 


good 


rook 


thieve 


theme 


feast 


fuzz 


loom 


chaff 


cult 


jest 


smith 


judge 


stuff 


stood 


chief 


tots 


breathe 


seethe 


these 


god 


such 


whelp 


gin 


vat 


clang 


veldt 


smash 


zoom 


hoof 


dune 


culp 


zing 


cliff 


clog 


wasp 


wisp 


could 


plod 


move 


heath 


guest 


mob 


rough 


puss 


. tooth 


bulk 


clasp 


nook 


doom 


lodge 


silk 


smudge 


dodge 


talc 


jam 


moose 


kilt 


thug 


shoes 


roof 


smut 


thing 


cling 


smooch 


gap 


soup 


fog 


news 


hook 


shove 


fez 


death 


look 


took 


plebe 


bing 


goose 





Consonant clusters are counted as one phoneme. 



In Table 1, then, we see the correlations between the Gray Test and one 
or both lists for four groups of school children, all of average or above- 
average intelligence: Group A, 20 second grade boys (grade 2.8); Group B, 
18 third grade children who comprise the lower third of their school class 
in reading level (grade 3.0); Group C, an entire class of 30 third grade 
boys and girls (grade 3.8); Group D, 20 fourth grade boys (grade 4. 8). 2 

It is seen from Table 1 that for a variety of children in the early grades 
there is a moderate-to-high relationship between errors on the word lists and 
performance on the Gray paragraphs. 3 We would expect to find a degree of cor- 
relation between reading words and reading paragraphs (because the former are 
contained in the latter), but not correlations as high as the ones we did find 
if it were the case that many children could read words fluently but could not 
deal effectively with organized strings of words. These correlations suggest * 
that the child may encounter his major difficulty at the level of the word— 
his reading of connected text tends to be only as good or as poor as his read- 
ing of individual words. Put another way, the problems of the beginning reader 
appear to have more to do with the synthesis of syllables than with scanning 
of larger chunks of connected text. 

This conclusion is further supported by the results of a direct comparison 
of rate of scan in good- and poor-reading children by Katz and Wicklund (1971) 
at the University of Connecticut. Using an adaptation of the reaction-time 
method of Sternberg (1967), they found that both good and poor readers require 
100 msec longer to scan a three-word sentence than a two-word sentence. Al- 
though, as one would expect, the poor readers were slower in reaction time 
than the good rer^ers, the difference between good and poor readers remained 
constant as the length of the sentence was varied. (The comparison has so far 
been made for sentence lengths up to five words and the same result has been 
found: D.A. Wicklund, personal communication.) This suggests, in agreement 
with our findings, that good and poor readers among young children differ not 
in scanning rate or strategy but in their ability to deal with individual 
words and syllables. 

As a further way of examining the relation between the rate of reading 
individual words and other aspects of reading performance, we obtained latency 
measures (reaction times) for the words in List 2 for one group of third graders 
(Group C, Table 1). The data show a negative correlation of .68 between la- 
tency of response and accuracy on the word list. We then compared performance 
on connected text (the Gray paragraphs) and on the words of List 2, and we found 



"We are indebted to Charles Orlando, Pennsylvania State University, for the 
data in Groups A and D. These two groups comprised his subjects for a doc- 
toral dissertation written when he was a student at the University of Con- 
necticut (Orlando, 1971). 

A similarly high degree of relationship between performance on word lists 
and paragraphs has been an incidental finding in many studies. Jastak (1946) 
in his manual for the first edition of the Wide Range Achievement Test notes 
a correlation of .81 for his word list and the New Stanford Paragraph Reading 
Test. Spache (1963) cites a similar result in correlating performance on a 
word recognition list and paragraphs. 
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that latency measures and error counts showed an equal degree of (negative) 
correlation with paragraph reading performance* From this, it would appear 
that the slow rate of reading individual words may contribute as much as 
inaccuracy to poor performance on paragraphs. A possible explanation may be 
found in the rapid temporal decay in primary memory: if it takes too long to 
read a given word, the preceding words will have been forgotten before a phrase 
or sentence is completed (Gough, in press.) 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF VISUAL FACTORS TO THE ERROR PATTERN IN BEGINNING READING; 

THE PROBLEM OF REVERSALS 

We have seen that a number of converging results support the belief that 
the primary locus of difficulty in beginning reading is the word. But, within 
the word, what is the nature of the difficulty? To what extent are the prob- 
lems visual and to what extent linguistic? 

In considering this question, we ask first whether the problem is in the 
perception of individual letters. There is considerable agreement that, after 
the first grade, even those children who have made little further progress in 
learning to read do not have significant difficulty in visual identification 
of individual letters (Vernon, 1960; Shankweiler, 1964; Doehring, 1968). 

Reversals and Optical Shape Perception 

The occurrence in the alphabet of reversible letters may present special 
problems, however. The tendency for young children to confuse letters of similar 
shape that differ in orientation (such as b, d, £, ^, 2) is well known.. Gibson 
and her colleagues (1962; 1965) have isolated a number of component abilities 
in letter identification and studied their developmental course by the use of 
letter-like forms which incorporate basic features of the alphabet. They find 
that children do not readily distinguish pairs of shapes which are 180-degree 
transformations (i.e., reversals) of each other at age 5 or 6, but by age 7 
or 8 orientation has become a distinctive property of the optical character. 
It is of interest, therefore, r.o investigate how much reversible letters con- 
tribute to the error pattern of eight-year-old children who are having read- 
ing difficulties. 

Reversal of the direction of letter sequences (e.g., reading "from" for 
form) is another phenomenon which is usually considered to be intrinsically 
related to orientation reversal. Both types of reversals are often thought 
to be indicative of a disturbance in the visual directional scan of print in 
children with reading disability (see Benton, 1962, for a comprehensive review 
of the relevant research). One early investigator considered reversal phenomena 
to be so central to the problems in reading that he used the term "strepho- 
symbolia" to designate specific reading disability (Orton, 1925). We should 
ask, then, whether reversals of letter orientation and sequence loom large as 
obstacles to learning to read. Do they co-vary in their occurrence, and what 
is the relative significance of the optical and linguistic components of the 
problem? 

In an attempt to study these questions (I. Liberman, Shankweiler, Orlando, 
Harris, and Berti, in press) we devised the list (presented in Table 2) of 60 
real-word monosyllables including most of the commonly cited reversible words 
and in addition a selection of words which provide ample opportunity for 
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reversing letter orientation. Each word was printed in manuscript form on 
a separate 3" x 5" card. The child *s task was to read each word aloud. He 
was encouraged to sound out the word and to guess if unsure. The responses 
were recorded by the examiner and also on magnetic tape. They were, later 
analyzed for initial and final consonant errors, vowel errors, and reversals 
of letter sequence and orientation. 

We gave List 1 twice to an entire beginning third grade class and then 
selected for intensive study the 18 poorest readers in the class (the lower 
third), because only among these did reversals occur in significant quantity. 

Relation ships Between Reversals and Other Types of Errors 

It was found that, even among these poor readers, reversals accounted 
for only a small proportion of the total errors, though the list was constructed 
to provide maximum opportunity for reversals to occur. Separating the two 
types, we found that sequence reversals accounted for 15% of the total errors 
made and orientation errors only 10%, whereas other consonant errors accounted 
for 32% of the total and vowel errors 43%. Moreover, individual differences 
in reversal tendency .were large (rates of sequence reversal ranged from 4% 
to 19%; rates for orientation reversal ranged from 3% to 31%). Viewed in 
terms of opportunities for error, orientation errors occurred less frequently 
than other consonant errors. Test-retest comparisons showed that whereas other 
reading errors were rather stable, reversals, and particularly orientation 
reversals, were unstable. 

Reversals were not, then, a constant portion of all errors; moreover, 
only certain poor readers reversed appreciably, 3nd then not consistently. 
Though in the poor readers we have studied, reversals are apparently not of 
great importance, it may be that they loom larger in importance in certain 
children with particularly severe and persisting readihg disability. Our 
present data do not speak to this question. We are beginning to explore 
o^her differences between children who do and do not have reversal problems. 

Orientation Revers als and Reversals of Sequence: No Common Cause ? 

Having considered the two types of reversals separately, we find no support 
for assuming that they have a common cause in children with reading problems. 
Among the poor third grade readers, sequence reversal and orientation reversal 
were found to be wholly uncorrelated with each other, whereas vowel and con- 
sonant errors correlated .73. A further indication of the lack of equivalence 
the two types of reversals is that each correlated quite differently with 
>cher error measures. It is of interest to note that sequence reversals 
covi. ated significantly with other consonant errors, with vowel errors, and 
with performance on the Gray paragraphs, while none of these was correlated 
with orientation reversals (see I. Liberman et al., in press, for a more 
complete account of these findings). 
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Orientat ion Errors; Visual or Phonetic? 

In further pursuing the orientation errors, we examined the nature of 
the substitutions among the reversible letters b, d, £ and Tabulation 
of these showed that the possibility of generating another letter by a simple 
180-degree transformation is indeed a relevant factor in producing the con- 
fusions among these letters. This is, of course, in agreement with the con- 
clusions reached by Gibson and her colleagues (1962). 

At the same time, other observations (I. Liberman et al. , in press) in- 
dicated that letter reversals may be a symptom and not a cause of reading 
difficulty. Two observations suggest this: first, confusions among rever- 
sible letters occurred much less frequently for these same children when the 
letters were presented singly, even when only briefly exposed in tachisto- 
scopic administration. If visual factors were primary, we would expect that 
tachistoscopic exposure would have resulted in more errors, not fewer. Second- 
ly, the confusions among the letters during word reading were not symmetrical: 
as can be seen from Table 4, b is often confused with £ as well as with d, 
whereas d tends to be confused with b and almost never with £.5 

Table 4 

Confusions Among Reversible Letters 
Percentages Based on Opportunities* 




b 
d 
P 

s 



10.2 13.7 

10.1 1.7 



9.1 
1.3 



0.4 
1.3 



1.3 



0.3 
0.3 
0.7 



24.2 
12.1 
10.2 
3.9 



5.3 
5.2 
6.9 
13.3 



Adapted from I. Liberman et al., in press. 



The letter £ is, of course, a distinctive shape in all type styles, but it 
was included among the reversible letters because, historically, it has been 
treated as one. It indeed becomes reversible when hand printed with a straight 
segment below the line. Even in manuscript printing, as was used in preparing 
the materials for this study, the "tail" of the s. is the only distinguishing 
characteristic. The letter £ was not used because it occurs only m a stereo- 
^ typed spelling pattern (u always following £ in English words). 

The pattern of confusions among b, d, and £ could nevertheless be explained 
on a visual basis. It could be argued that the greater error rate on b than 
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These findings point to the conclusion that the characteristic of optical 
reversibility is not a sufficient condition for the errors that are made in 
reading, at least among children beyond the first grade. Because the letter 
shapes represent segments which form part of the linguistic code, their per- 
ception differs in important ways from the perception of nonlingulstic forms — 
there is more to the perception of the letters in words than their shape (see 
Kol ers , 1970, for a general discussion of this point)* 

Reading Reversals and Poorly Established Cerebral Dominance 

S.T. Orton (1925, 1937) was one of the first to assume a causal connection 
between reversal tendency and cerebral ambilaterality as manifested by poorly 
established motor preferences. There is some clinical evidence that backward 
readers tend to have weak, mixed, or inconsistent hand preferences or lateral 
inconsistencies between the preferred hand, foot, and eye (Zangwill, I960)* 
Although it is doubtful that a strong case can be made for the specific asso- 
ciation between cerebral ambilaterality and the tendency to reverse letters 
and letter sequences (I. Liberman et al., in press), the possibility that there 
is some connection between individual differences in lateralization of function 
and in reading disability is supported by much clinical opinion. This idea has 
remained controversial because, due to various difficulties, its implications 
could not be fully explored and tested. 

It has only recently become possible to investigate the question experi- 
men tally by some means other than the determination of handedness, eyedness, 
and footedness. Auditory rivalry techniques provide a more satisfactory way 
of assessing hemispheric dominance for speech than hand preferences (Kimura. 
1961; 1967).^ We follow several investigators in the use of these dichotic 



on d or £ may result from the fact that b^ offers two opportunities to make a 
single 180-degree transformation, whereas d^ and £ offer only one. Against 
this interpretation we can cite further daTa. We had also presented to the 
same children a list of pronounceable nonsense syllables. Here the distri- 
bution of b;"errors was different from that which had been obtained with real 
words, in that b - £ confusions occurred only rarely. The children moreover, 
tended to err by converting a nonsense syllable into a word, just as in 
their errors en the real word lists they nearly always produced words. For 
this reason, a check was made of the number of real words that could be made 
by reversing Jb in the two lists. This revealed no fewer opportunities to 
make words by substitution of £ than by substitution of d^. Indeed, the re- 
verse was the case. Such a finding lends further support to the conclusion 
that the nature of substitutions even among reversible letters is not an 
automatic consequence of the property of optical reversibility. (This con- 
clusion was also reached by Kolers and Perkins, 1969, from a different ana- 
lysis of the orientation problem.) 

There is reason to believe that handedness can be assessed with greater 
validity by substituting measures of manual dexterity for the usual q\iestion- 
naire. The relation between measures of handedness and cerebral lateraliza- 
tion of speech, as determined by an auditory rivalry task (Shankweiler and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1967), was measured by Charles Orlando (1971) in a doctoral 
dissertation done at the University of Connecticut. Using multiple measures 
of manual dexterity to assess handedness, and regarding both handedness and 
cerebral speech laterality as continuously distributed, Orlando found the 
predictive value of handedness to be high in eight- and ten-year-old children. 
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techniques for assessing individual differences in hemispheric specialization 
for speech in relation to reading ability (Kimura, personal coninunication; 
Sparrow, 1968; Zurif and Carson, 1970; Bryden, 1970). The findings of these 
studies as well as our own pilot work have been largely negative. It is fair 
to say that an association between bilateral organization of speech and poor 
reading has not been well supported to date. 

The relationship we are seeking may well be more complex, however. Orton 
(1937) stressed that inconsistent lateralization for speech and motor functions 
is of special significance in diagnosis, and a recent finding of Bryden (1970) 
is of great interest in this regard. He found that boys with speech and motor 
functions oppositely lateralized have a significantly higher proportion of 
poor readers than those who show the typical uncrossed pattern. This suggests 
that it will be worthwhile to look closely at disparity in lateralization of 
speech and motor function. 

If there is some relation etween cerebral dominance and ability to read, 
we should suppose that it might appear most clearly in measures that take ac- 
count not only of dominance for speech and motor function, but also of domin- 
ance for the perception of written language, and very likely with an emphasis 
on the relationships between them. It is known (Bryden, 1965) that alphabetical 
material is more often recognized correctly when presented singly to the right 
visual field and hence to the left cerebral hemisphere. If reliable techniques 
suitable for use with children can be develcped for studying lateralization 
of component processes in reading, we suspect that much more can be learned 
about reading acquisition in relation to functional asymmetries of the brain. 

LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF THE ERROR PATTERN IN READING AND SPEECH 

"In reading research, the deep interest in words as visual displays stands 
in contrast to the relative neglect of written words as linguistic units re- 
presented graphically." (Weber, 1968, p. 113) 

The findings we have discussed in the preceding section suggested that 
the chief problems the young child encounters in reading words are beyond the 
stage of visual identification of letters. It therefore seemed profitable to 
study the error pattern from a linguistic point of view. 

The Error Pattern in Misreading 

We examined the error rate in reading in relation to segment position in 
the word (initial, medial, and final) and in relation to the type of segment 
(consonant or vowel). 

List 2 (Table 3) was designed primarily for that purpose* It consisted 
of 204 real-word CVC (or CCVC and CVCC) monosyllables chosen to give equal 
representation to most of the consonants, consonant clusters, and vowels of 
English. Each of the 25 initial consonants and consonant clusters occurred 
eight times in the list and each final consonant or consonant cluster like- 
wise occurred eight times. Each of eight vowels occurred approximately 25 
times. This characteristic of equal opportunities for error within each con- 
sonant and vowel category enables us to assess the child's knowledge of some 
of the spelling patterns of English. 
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Table 5 

Table of Phoneme Segments Represented in the Words of List 2 



Initial Consonant (s) Vowel Final Consonant (s) 



p 


a 


Ip 


u 






k 


1 


V 


b 


I 


ps 


d 


C 

w 




8 




1 u 


m 


V 


St 


n 


u 


sp 


w 




ts 


r 




J 


1 




s 


f 


• 


3 


6 




0 


s 

s 




p 

Ik 


V 




g 






tj 


z 




k 


t 




f 


d 




m 


h 




d 


Pl 




z 


kl 




t 


St 




m 


sm 




h 



These are written in IPA. 
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The manner of presentation was the same as for List !♦ The responses 
were recorded and transcribed twice by a phonetically trained person* The 
few discrepancies between first and second transcription were easily resolved ♦ 
Although it was designed for a different purpose, List 1 also gives infor- 
mation about the effect of the segment position within the syllable upon 
error rate and the relative difficulty of different kinds of segments* We 
therefore analyzed results from both lists in the same way, and, as we shall 
see, the results are highly comparable, A list of the phoneme segments 
represented in the words of List 2 is shown in Table 5, 

We have chosen to use phonetic transcription^ rather than standard ortho- 
graphy in noting down the responses, because we believe that tabulation and 
analysis of oral reading errors by transcription has powerful advantages 
which outweigh the traditional problems associated with it. If the major 
sources of error in reading the words are at some linguistic level as we 
have argued, phonetic notation (IPA) of the responses should greatly siiaplify 
the task of detecting the sources of error and making them explicit. Trans- 
scription has the additional value of enabling us to make a direct comparison 
between errors in reading and in oral repetition. 

Table 6 shows errors on the two word lists percentaged against opportuni- 
ties as measured in four groups of school .children. Group CI includes good 
readers, being the upper third in reading ability of all the third graders 



Table 6 

Errors in Reading in Relation to Position and Type of Segment 
Percentages of Opportunities for Error 



Group* 


Reading 
Ability 


N 


Age Range 


Initial 
Consonant 


Final 
Consonant 


All 
Consonant 


Vowel 


^1 


Good 


11 


9-10 


6 


12 


9 


10 


^2 


Poor"*^ 


11 


9-10 


8 


lA 


11 


16 


B 


Poor"^ 


18 


8-10 


8 


U 


11 


27 


Clinic 


Poor"*^ 


10 


10-12 


17 


2A 


20 


31 



The groups indicated by C-^ and C2 comprise the upper and lower thirds of 
Group C in Table 1, Group B is the same as so designated in Table 1, The 
clinic group is not represented in Table 1, 

"^List 1 (Table 2) 

"^List 2 (Table 3) 



In making the transcription, the transcriber was operating with reference 
to normal allophonic ranges of the phonemic categories in English, 



in a particular school systew; Group C2 comprises the lower third of the 
same third grade population mentioned above; Group B includes the lower third 
of the entire beginning third grade in another school system; the clinic group 
contains ten children, aged between 10 and 12, who had been referred to a read- 
ing clinic at the University of Connecticut. In all four groups, the responses 
given were usually words of English. 

Table 6 shows two findings we think are .aportant. First, there is a 
progression of difficulty with position of the segment in the word: final 
consonants are more frequently misread than Initial ones; second, more errors 
are made on vowels than on consonants. The consistency of these findings is 
impressive because it transcends the particular choice of words and perhaps 
the level of reading ability. 

We will have more to say in a later section about these findings when we 
consider the differences between reading and speech errors. At this point, 
we should say that the substantially greater error rate for final consonants 
than for initial ones is certainly contrary to what would be expected by an 
^u^JF^^ °^ reading process in terms of sequential probabilities. If the 
child at the early stages of learning to read were able to utilize the con- 
straints that are built into the language, he would take fewer errors at the 
Old than at the beginning, not more. In fact, what we often see is that the 
child breaks down after he has gotten the first letter correct and can go no 
further. We will suggest later why this may happen. 

Mishearing Differs from Misreading 

In order to understand the error pattern in reading, it should be in- 
structive to compare it with the pattern of errors generated when isolated 
monosyllables are presented by ear for oral repetition. We were able to make 
this comparison by having the same group of children repeat back a word list 
on one occasion and read it on another day. The ten children in the clinic 
group (Table 6) were asked to listen to the words in List 2 before they were 
asked to read them. The tape-recorded words were presented over earphones 
with instructions to repeat each word once. The responses were recorded on 
magnetic tape and transcribed in the same way as the reading responses. 

The error pattern for oral repetition shows some striking differences 
from that in reading. With auditory presentation, errors in oral repetition 
averaged 74 when tabulated by phoneme, as compared with 24% in reading, and 
were about equally distributed between initial and final position, rather than 
being markedly different. Moreover, contrary to what occurred when the list 
was read, fewer errors occurred on vowels than on consonants. 

The relation between errors of oral repetition and reading is demonstrated 
in another way in the scatter plot presented as Figure i. Percent error on 
initial consonants, final consonants, and vowels in reading is plotted on the 
abscissa against percent error on these segments in oral repetition on the 
ordinate. Each consonant point is based on approximately .sight occurrences 



For similar findings in other research studies employing quite different read- 
ing materials and different levels of proficiency in reading, see, for example, 
Daniels and Diack (1956) and Weber (1970). 
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Cooper, Shankweiler, and Studdert-Keanedy, 1967; A. Liberman, 1968; Mattingly 
and Liberman, 1970), they are, as we have already noted, not necessarily 
available at a high level of conscious awareness. Indeed, given that the 
alphabetic method of writir>g vas invented only once, and rather late in man's 
linguistic history, we should suspect that the phonologic elements that al- 
phabets represent are not particularly obvious (Huey, 1908). In any event, 
a child whose chief problem in reading is that he cannot make explicit the 
phonological structure of his language might be expected to show the pattern 
of reading errors we found: relatively good success with the initial letters 
which requires no further analysis of the syllable and relatively poor per- 
formance otherwise. 

Why vowel errors are more frequent in reading than in speech . Another 
way misreading differed from mishearing was with respect to the error rate 
on vowels, and we must now attempt to account for the diametrically different 
behavior of the vowels in reading and in oral repetition. (Of course, in the 
experiments we refer to here, the question is not completely separable from 
the question of the effect of segment position on error rate, since all 
vowels were medial.) 

In speech, vowels, considered as acoustic signals, are more intense than 
consonants and they last longer. Moreover, vowel traces persist in primary 
memory in auditory form as "echoes." Stop consonants, ou the other hand, are 
decoded almost immediately into an abstract phonetic form, leaving no auditory 
traces (Fujisaki and Kawashima, 1969; Studdert-Kennedy, 1970; Crowder, in 
press). At all events, one is not surprised to find that in listening to 
isolated words, without the benefit of further contextual cues, the consonants 
are most subject to error. In reading, on the other hand, the vowel is not 
represented by a stronger signal, vowel graphemes not being larger or more con- 
trastful than consonant ones. Indeed, the vowels tend to suffer a disadvantage 
because they are usually embedded within the word. They tend, moreover, to 
have more complex orthographic representation than consonants. 

Sources of Vowel Error: Orthographic Rules or Phonetic Confusions? 

The occurrence of substantially more reading errors on vowel segments 
than on consonant segments has been noted in a nimber of earlier reports 
(Venezky, 1968; Weber, 1970), and, as we have said, the reason usually given 
is that vowels are more complexly represented than consonants in English or- 
thography. We now turn to examine the pattern of vowel errors in reading and 
ask what accounts for their distribution. An explanation in terms of orthog- 
raphy would imply that many vowel errors are traceable to misapplication of 



This generalization applies to English. We do not know how widely it may 
apply to other languages. We would greatly welcome the appearance of cross- 
linguistic studies of reading acquisition, which could be of much v;?lue in 
clarifying the relations between reading and linguistic structure. That 
differences among languages in orthography are related to the incidcace of 
reading failure is often taken for granted, but we are aware of no data that 
directly bear on this question. 
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rules which Involve an Indirect relation betveen letter and sound. Since 
the complexity of the rules varies for different vowels, it would follow that 
error rates among them should also vary. 

The possibility must be considered, however, that causes other than mis- 
application of orthographic rules may account for a larger portion of vowel 
misreadings. First, there could simply be a large element of randomness in 
the error pattern. Second, the pattern might be nonrandom, but most errors 
could be phonetically based rather than rule based. If reading errors on 
vowels have a phonetic basis, we should then expect to find the same errors 
occurring in reading as occur in repetition of words presented by ear. The 
error rate for vowels in oral repetition is much too low in our data to 
evaluate this possibility, but there are other ways of asking the question, 
as we will show. 

The following analysis illustrates how vowel errors may be analyzed to 
discover whether, in fact, the error pattern Is nonrandom and, if it is, to 
discover what the major substitutions are. Figure 2 shows a confusion matrix 
for vowels based on the responses of 11 children at the end of the third 
grade (Group 2 in Table 4) who are somewhat retarded in reading. Each row in 
the matrix refers to a vowel phoneme represented in the words (of List 2) and 
each column contains entries of the transcriptions of the responses given in 
oral reading. Thus the rows give the frequency distribution for each vowel 
percentaged against the number of occurrences, which is approximately 25 per 
vowel per subject. 

It may be seen that the errors are not distributed randomly. (Chi-square 
computed for the matrix as a whole is 406.2 with df=42; p<.001). The eight 
vowels differ greatly in difficulty; error rates ranged from a low of 7% for 
/I/ to a high of 26Z for /u/. Orthographic factors s^re the most obvious source 
of the differences in error rate. In our list /I/ is always represented by the 
letter _i, whereas /u/ is represented by seven letters or digraphs: u, oo, 
ou, oe, ew, ui. The correlation (rho) between each vowel's rank difficulty 
and its number of orthographic representations in List 2 was .83. Hence we 
nay conclude that the error rate on vowels in our list is related to the number 
of orthographic representations of each vowel. ^2 

The data thus support the idea that differences in error rate among 
vowels reflect differences in their orthographic complexity. Moreover, as we 
have said, the fact that vowels, in general, map onto sound more complexly 



Some recent investigations of orthography have stressed that English spell- 
ing is more ruleful than sometimes supposed — that many seeming irregulari- 
ties are actually instances of rules and that orthography operates to pre- 
serve a simpler relationship between spelling and morphophoneme at the cost 
of a more complex relation between spelling and sound (Chomsky and Halle, 
1968; Weir and Venezky, 1968). 

12 

A matrix of vowel substitutions was made up for the better readers (the 
upper third) of the class on which Figure 2 is based. Their distribution 
of errors was remarkably similar. 
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Matrix of Vowel Errors in Reading Word List 2, Transcribed in IPA 
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Each row gives the distribution of responses as percentages of oppor- 
tunities for each of the eight vowels represented in the list. Eleven 
subjects. 
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than consonants is one reason they tend to be misread more frequently than 
consonants.-'"^ 

It may be, however, that these orthographic differences among segments 
are themselves partly rooted in speech. Much data from speech research in- 
dicates that vowels are often processed differently than consonants when per- 
ceived by ear. A number of experiments have shown that the tendency to 
categorical perception is greater In the encoded stop consonants than in the 
unencoded vowels (A. Liberman et al., 1967; A. Liberman, 1970). It may be 
argued that as a consequence of the continuous nature of their perception, 
vowels tend to be somewhat indefinite as phonologic entities, as illustrated 
by the major part they play in variation among dialects and the persistence 
of allophones within the same geographic locality. By the same reasoning, 
it could be that the continuous nature of vowel perception is one cause of 
complex orthography, suggesting that one reason multiple representations are 
tolerated may lie very close to speech. 

We should also consider the possibility that the error pattern of the 
vowels reflects not just the complex relation between letter and sound but 
also confusions that arise as the reader recodes phonetically. There is now 
a great deal of evidence (Conrad, 1964, in press) that normal readers do, in 
fact, recode the letters into phonetic units for storage and use in short- 
term memory. If so, we should expect that vowel errors would represent dis- 
placements from the correct vowels to those that are phonetically adjacent 
and similar, the more so because, as we have just noted, vowel perception is 
more nearly continuous than categorical. That such displacements did in 
general occur is indicated in Figure 2 by the fact that the errors tend to 
lie near the diagonal. More data and, in particular, a more complete selec- 
tion of items will be required to determine the contribution tc vowel errors 
of orthographic complexity and the confusions of phonetic recoding. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In an attempt to understand the problems encountered by the beginning 
reader and children who fail to learn, we have investigated the child's mis- 
readings and how they relate to speech. The first question we asked was 
whether the major barrier to achieving fluency in reading is at the level of 
connected text or in dealing with individual words. Having concluded from 
our own findings and the research of others that the word and its components 
are of primary importance, we then looked. more closely at the error patterns 
in reading words. 

Since reading is the perception of language by eye, it seemed Important 
to ask whether the principal difficulties within the word are to be found at 

13 

We did not examine consonant errors from the standpoint of individual varia- 
tion in their orthographic representation, but it may be appropriate to ask 
whether the orthography tends to be more complex for consonants in final 
position than for those in initial position, since it is in the noninitial 
portion of words that morphophonemic alternation occurs (e.g., sign - signal). 

We doubt, however, that this is a major cause of the greater tendency f^r 

final conaonants to be misread by beginning readers. 
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a visual stage of the process or at a subsequent linguistic stage. We con- 
sidered the special case of reversals of letter sequence and orientation in 
which the properties of visual conf usability are, on the face of it, primary. 
We found that although optical reversibility contributes to the error rate, 
it is, for the children we have studied, of secondary importance to linguis- 
tic factors. Our investigation of the reversal tendency then led us to con- 
sider whether individual differences in reading ability might reflect dif- 
ferences in the degree and kind of functional asymmetries of the cerebral 
hemispheres. Although the evidence is at this time not clearly supportive 
of a relation between cerebral ambilaterality and reading disability, it was 
suggested that new techniques offer an opportunity to explore this relation- 
ship more fully in the future. 

When we turned to the linguistic aspects of the error pattern in words, 
we found, as others have, that medial and final segments in the word are 
more often misread than initial ones and vowel J more often than consonants. 
We then considered why the error pattern in mishearing differed from mis- 
reading in both these respects. In regard to segment position, we concluded 
that children in the early stages of learning to read tend to get the initial 
segment correct and fail on subsequent ones because they do not have the con- 
scious awareness of phonemic segmentation needed specifically in reading but 
not in speaking and listening. 

As for vowels in speech, we suggested, first of all, that they may tend 
to be heard correctly because they are carried by the strongest portion of 
the acoustic signal. In reading, the situation is different: alphabetic 
representations of the vowels possess no such special distinctiveness. More- 
over, their embedded placement within the syllable and their orthographic 
complexity combine to create difficulties in reading. Evidence for the im- 
portance of orthographic complexity was seen in our data by the fact that the 
differences among vowels in error rate in reading were predictable from the 
number of orthographic representations of each vowel. However, we also con- 
sidered the possibility that phonetic confusions may account for a significant 
portion of vowel errors, and we suggested how this might be tested. 

We believe that the comparative study of reading and speech is of great 
importance for understanding how the problems of perceiving language by eye 
differ from the problems of perceiving it by ear and for discovering why 
learning to read, unlike speaking and listening, is a difficult accomplish- 
ment. 
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Language Codes and Mem&ry Codes 

Alvin M. Libennan, Ignatius G. Mattingly, and Michael T. Turvey 
Haskins Laboratories, New Haven 

INTRODUCTION; PARAPHRASE, GRAMMATICAL CODES, AND MEMORY 

When people recall linguistic information, they commonly produce utter- 
ances different in form from those originally presented. Except in special 
cases where the information does not exceed the immediate memory span, or 
where rote memory is for some reason required, recall is always a paraphrase. 

There are at least two ways in which we can look at paraphrase in memo- 
ry for linguistic material and linguistic episodes. We can view paraphrase 
as indicating the considerable degree to which detail is forgotten; at best, 
what is retained are several choice words with a certain syntactic structure, 
which, together, serve to guide and constrain subsequent attempts to recon- 
struct the original form of the information. On this view, rote recall is 
the ideal, and paraphrase is so much error. Alternatively, we can view the 
paraphrase not as an index of what has been forgotten but rather as an essen- 
tial condition or correlate of the processes by which we normally remember. 
On this view, rote recall is not the ideal, and paraphrase is something other 
than failure to recall. It is evident that any large amount of linguistic 
information is not, and cannot be, stored in the form in which it was pre- 
sented. Indeed, if it were, then we should probably hecve run out of memory 
space at a very early age. 

We may choose, then, between two views of paraphrase: the first would 
say that the form of the information undergoes change because of forgetting; 
the second, that the processes of remembering make such change all but inevi- 
table. In this paper we have adopted the second view, that paraphrase re- 
flects the processes of remembering rather than those of forgetting. Putting 
this view another way, we should say that the ubiquitous fact of paraphrase 
implies that language is best transmitted in one form and stored in another. 

The dual representation of linguistic information that is implied by 
paraphrase is important, then, if we are to store information that has been 
received and to transmit information that has been stored. We take it that 
such duality implies, in turn, a process, of recoding that is somehow 
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constrained by a grairanar* Thus, the capacity for paraphrase reflects the 
fundamental grammatical characteristics of language. We should say, there- 
fore, that efficient memory for linguistic information depends, to a consid- 
erable extent, on grammar. 

To illustrate this point of view, we might Imagine languages that lack 
a significant number of the grammatical devices that all natural language^ 
have. We should suppose that the possibilities for receding and paraphrase 
would, as a consequence, be limited, and that the users of such languages 
would not remember linguistic information very well. Pidgins appear to be 
grammatically Impoverished and, indeed, to permit little paraphrase, but 
unfortunately for our purposes, speakers of pidgins also speak some natural 
language, so they can convert back and forth between the natural language 
and the pidgin. Sign language of the deaf, on the other hand, might conceiv- 
ably provide an interesting test. At the present time we know very little 
about the grammatical characteristics of sign language, but it may prove to 
have recoding (and hence paraphrase) possibilities that are, by comparison 
with natural languages, somewhat restricted. 1 If so, one could indeed hope 
to determine the effects of such restriction on the ability to remember. 

In natural languages we cannot explore in that controlled way the 
causes and consequences of paraphrase, since sll such languages must be as- 
sumed to be very similar in degree of grammatical complexity. Let us, there- 
fore, learn what we can by looking at the several levels or representations 
of information that we normally find in language an.^ at the crammatical com- 
ponents that convert between them. 

At the one extreme is the acoustic level, where the information is in a 
furm appropriate for transmission. As we shall see, this acoustic represen- 
tation is not the whole sound as such but rather a pattern of specifiable 
events, the acoustic cues. By a complexly encoded connection, the acoustic 
cues reflect the "features" that characterize the articulatory gestures and 
so the phonetically distinct configurations of the vocal tract. These latter 
are a full level removed from the sound in the structure of language; when 
properly combined, they are roughly equivalent to the segments of the phonetic 
representation. 



Only some fifteen or twenty features are needed to describe the phonetics 
of all human languages (Chomsky and Halle, 1968). Any particular language 
uses only a dozen or so features from the total ensemble, and at any particu- 
lar moment in the stream of speech only six or eight features are likely to be 
significant. The small number of features and the complex relation between 
sound and feature reflect the properties of the vocal tract and the ear and 
also, as wc will show, the mismatch between these organ systems and the re- 
quirements of the phonetic message. 

At the other end of the linguistic structure is the semantic representa- 
tion in which the information is ultimately stored. Because of its relative 
inaccessibility, we cannot speak with confidence about the shape of the 



-"•The possibilities for paraphrase in sign language are, in fact, being inves- 
tigated by Edward Kllma and Ursula Bellugi, 
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information at this level, but we can be sure it is different from the acous- 
tic. We should suppose, as many students do, that the semantic information 
is also to be described in terms of features. But if the indefinitely many 
aspects of experience are to be represented, then the available inventory of 
semantic features must be very large, much larger surely than the dozen or so 
phonetic features that will be used as the ultimate vehicles. Though partic- 
ular semantic sets may comprise many features, it is conceivable that the 
structure of a set might be quite simple. At all events, the characteristics 
of the semantic representation can be assumed to reflect properties of long- 
term memory, just as the very different characteristics of the acoustic and 
phonetic representations reflect the properties of components most directly 
concerned with transmission. 

The gap between the acoustic and semantic levels is bridged by grammar. 
But the conversion from the one level to the other is not accomplished in a 
single step, nor is it done in a simple way. Let us illustrate the point 
with a view of language like the one developed by the generative grammarians 
(see Chomsky, 1965). On that view there are three levels — deep structure, 
surface structure, and phonetic representation — in addition to the two — 
acoustic and semantic~we have already talked about, As in the distinction 
between acoustic and semantic levels, the information at every level has a 
different structure. At the level of deep structure, for example, a string 
such as The man sings . The man married the girl . The girl is pretty , 
becomes at the surface The roan who sings married the pretty girl . The re- 
structuring from one level to the next is governed by the appropriate compo- 
nent of the grammar. Thus, the five levels or streams of infoimation we have 
identified would be connected by four sets of grammatical rules: from deep 
structure to the semantic level by the semantic rules; in the other direction, 
to surface structure, by syntactic rules; then to phonetic representation by 
phonologic rules; and finally to the acoustic signal by the rules of speech. 2 
It should be emphasized that none of these conversions is straightforward or 
trivial, requiring only the substitution of on*a segment or representation for 
another. Nor is it simply a matter of putting segments together to form 
larger units, as in the organization of words into phrases and sentences or 
of phonetic segments into syllables and breath groups. Rather, each grammat- 
ical conversion is a true restructuring of the information in whitrh the num- 
ber of segments, and often their order, is changed, sometimes drastically. 
In the context of the conference for which this paper was prepared, it is 
appropriate to describe the conversions from one linguistic level to another 
as recodings and to speak of the grammatical rules which govern them as codes. 

Paraphrase of the kind we Implied in our opening remarks would presuma- 
bly occur most freely in the syntactic and semantic codes. But the speech 
code, at the other end of the linguistic structure, also provides for a kind 
of paraphrase. At all events it is, as we hope to show, an essential component 



In generative grammar, as in all others, the conversion between phonetic 
representation and acoustic signal is not presumed to be grammatical r As 
we have argued elsewhere, however, and as will to some extent become apparent 
in this paper, this conversion is a complex recoding, similar in fonnal 
characteristics to the recodings of syntax and phonology (Mattingly and 
Liberman, 1969; Liberman, 1970). 
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of the process that makes possible the more obvious forms of paraphrase, 
as well as the efficient memory which they always accompany. 

Grammar is, then, a set of complex codes that relates transmitted sound 
and stored meaning. It also suggests what it is that the recoding processes 
must somehow accomplish. Looking at these processes from the speaker's view- 
point, we see, for example, that the semantic features must be replaced by 
phonological features in preparation for transmission. In this conversion" 
an utterance which is, at the semantic level, a single unit comprising many 
features of meaning becomes, phonologically, a number of units composed of 
a very few features, the phonologic units and features being in themselves 
meaningless. Again, the semantic representation of an utterance in coherent 
discourse will typically contain multiple references to the same topic. 
This amounts to a kiKd of redundancy which serves, perhaps, to protect the 
semantic representation from noise in long-term memory. In the acoustic rep- 
resentation, however, to preserve such repetitions would unauly prolong dis- 
course. To take again the example we used earlier, we do not say The man 
siiyjs. The man married the girl . The girl is pretty , but rather The"man 
who sings married the £r^^ The syntactic rules describe the waysln 

which such redundant references are deleted. At the acoustic and phonetic 
levels, redundancy of a very different kind may be desirable. Given the 
long strings of empty elements that exist there, the rules of the phonologic 
component predict certain lawful phonetic patterns in particular contexts 
and, by this kind of redundancy, help to keep the phonetic events in their 
proper order. 

But our present knowledge of the grammar does not provide much more than 
a genferal framework within, which to think about the problem of recpding in 
memory. It does not, for example, deal directly with the central problem of 
paraphrase. If a speaker-hearer has gone from sound to meaning by some set 
of grammatical rules, vhat is to prevent his going in the opposite direction 
by the inverse operations, thus producing a rote rendition of the originally 
presented information? In this connection we should say on behalf of the 
grammar that it is not an algorithm for automatically recoding in one direc- 
tion or the other, but rather a description of the relationships that must 
hold between the semantic representation, at the one end, and the correspond- 
ing acoustic representation at the other. To account for paraphrase, we must 
suppose that the speaker synthesizes the acoustic representation, given the 
corresponding semantic representation, while the listener must synthesize an 
approximately equivalent semantic representation, given the corresponding 
acoustic r;>?resentation. Because the grammar only constrains these acts of 
synthesis in very general ways, there is considerable freedom in the actual 
process of recoding; we assume that such freedom is essential if linguistic 
information is to be well remembered. 

For students of memory, grammatical codes are unsatisfactory in yet an- 
other, if closely related, respect: though they may account for an otherwise 
arbitrary-appearing relation between streams of information at different 
levels of the linguistic structure, they do not describe the actual processes 
by which the human being recodes from the one level to the other, nor does 
the grammarian intend that they should. Indeed, it is an open question wheth- 
er even the levels that the j^ramnrar assumes—for example, deep structure- 
have counterparts of some kind in the recoding process. 
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The physical indeterminacy of the signal is an interesting aspect of 
the speech code because it implies a need for processors specialized for 
the purpose jf extracting the essential acoustic parameters* The output of 
these processors might be a cleaned~up description of the signal, not unlike 
the simplified synthetic spectrogram of Figure 2* But such an output, it is 
important to understand, would be auditory, not phonetic* The signal would 
only have been clarified; it would not have been decoded* 

Complexity of the Code 

Like the other parts of the gramoiatical code, the conversion from speech 
sound to phonetic message is complex* Invoking a distinction we have previ- 
ously found useful in this connection, we should say that the conversion is 
truly a code and not a cipher (Liberman, Cooper, Shankweiler, and St udder t- 
Kennedy, 1967; Studdert-Kennedy, in press)* If the sounds of speech were a 
simple cipher, there would be a unit sound for each phonetic segment* Some- 
thing approximating such a cipher does indeed exist in one of the written 
forms of language — ^viz*, alphabets — where each phonological^ segment is rep- 
resented by a discrete optical shape* But speech is not an alphabet or 
cipher in that sense* In the interconversion between acoustic signal and 
phonetic message the Information is radically restructured so that successive 
segments of the message are carried simultaneously — that is, in parallel — on 
exactly the same parts of the acoustic signal* As a result, the segmentation 
of the signal does not correspond to the segmentation of the message; and the 
part of the acoustic signal that carries information about a particular pho- 
netic segment varies drastically in shape according to context* 

In Figure 3 we see schematic spectrograms that produce the syllables 
[di] and [du] and illustrate several aspects of the speech code* To synthe- 
size the vowels [i] and [u], at least in slow articulation, we need only the 
steady-state formants—that is, the parts of the pattern to the right of the 
formant transitions* These acoustic segments correspond in simple fashion 
to the perceived phonetic segments: they provide sufficient cues for the 
vowels; they carry information about no other segments; and though the fact 
is not illustrated here, they are in slow articulation, the same in all mes- 
sage contexts* For the slowly articulated vowels, then, the relation between 
sound and messa^*e is a simple cipher* The stop consonants, on the other hand, 
are complexly encoded, even in slow articulation* To see in what sense this 
is so, we should examine the formant transitions, the rapid changes in formant 
frequency at the beginning (left) of the pattern* Transitions of the first 
(lower) formant are cues for manner and voicing; in this case they tell the 
listener that the consonants are members of the class of voiced stops [bdg]* 
For our present purposes, the transitions of the second (higher) formant — the 
parts of the pattern enclosed in the broken circles — are of greater interest* 
Such transitions are, in general, cues for the perceived "place" distinctions 



Alphabets commonly make contact with the language at a level somewhat more 
abstract than the phonetic* Thus, in English the letters often represent 
what some linguists would call morphophonemes, as for example in the use 
of "s" for what is phonetically the [s] of cats and the [z] of dogs * In 
the terminology of generative grammar, the level so represented corresponds 
roughly to the phonological* 
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Schematic Spectrogram for the Syllables [dl] and [du] 




Fig. 3 
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among the consonants. In the patterns of Figure 3 they tell the listener that 
the stop Is [d] In both cases. Plainly, the transition cues for [d] are 
very different In the two vowel contexts: the one with [1] Is a rising 
transition relatively high In the spectrum, the one with [u] a falling tran- 
sition low In the spectrum. It Is l?ss obvious, perhaps, but equally true 
that there Is no Isolable acoustic segment corresponding to the message seg- 
ment [d]: at every Instant, the second-f ormant transition carries Informa- 
tion about both the consonant and the vowel. This kind of parallel trans- 
mission reflects the fact that the consonant is truly encoded into the vowel; 
this is, we would emphasize, the central characteristic of the speech code. 

The next figure (Figure 4) shows more clearly than the last the more 
complex kind of parallel transmission that frequently occurs in speech. If 
converted to sound, the schematic spectrogram shown there is sufficient to 
produce an approximation to the syllable [b^g]. The point of the figure is 
to show where information about the phonetic segments is to be found in the 
acoustic signal. Limiting our attention again to the second formant, we see 
that information about the vowel Extends from the beginning of the utterance 
to the end. This is so because a change in the vowel — from [hstg] to [big], 
for example — will require a change in the entire formant, not merely some- 
where in its middle section. Information about the first consonant, [b], 
extends through the first two-thirds of the whole temporal extent of the for- 
mant. This can be established by showing that a change in the first segment 
of the message — from [bjcg] to [gaeg] , for example — will require a change in 
the signal from the beginning of the sound to the point, approximately two- 
thirds of the way along the formant, that we see marked in the figure. A 
similar statement and similar test apply also to the last consonant, [5]. 
In general, every part of the second formant carries information about at 
least two segments of the message; and there is a part of that formant, in 
the middle, into which all three message segments have been simultaneously 
encoded. We see, perhaps more easily than in Figure 1, that the lack of cor- 
respondence in segmentation is not trivial. It is not the case that there 
are simple extensions connecting an otherwise segmented signal, as in the 
case of cursive writing, or that there are regions of acoustic overlap sepa- 
rating acoustic sections that at some point correspond to the segments of the 
message. There is no correspondence in segmentation because several segments 
of the message have been, in a very strict sense, encoded into the same seg- 
ment of the signal. 

Transparency of the Code 

We have just seen that not all phonetic segments are necessarily encoded 
in the speech signal to the same degree. In even the slowest articulations, 
all of the consonants, except the fricatives,^ are encoded. But the vowels 
(and the fricatives) can be, and sometimes are, represented in the acoustic 
signal quite straightforwardly, one acoustic segment for each phonetic seg- 
ment. It is as if there were in the speech stream occasionally transparent 
stretches. We might expect that these stretches, in which the phonetic ele- 
ments are not restructured in the sound, could be treated as if they were a 



For a fuller discussion of this point, see Llberman, Cooper, Shankweller, 
and Studdert-Kennedy, 1967. 
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Schematic Spectrogram Showing Effects of Coarticulation in the Syllable [b«g] 




cipher. There is, thus, a kind of intermittency In the difficulty of decod- 
ing the acoustic signal. We may wonder whether that characteristic of the 
speech code serves a significant purpose — such as providing the decoding 
machinery with frequent opportunities to get back on the track when and if 
things go wrong — but it is, in any case, an Important characteristic to note, 
as we will see later in the paper, because of the correspondence between 
what we might call degree of encoding and evidence for special processing. 

Lawfulness of the Code 

Given an encoded relation between two streams or levels of information 
such as we described in the preceding section, we should ask whether the con- 
version from the one to the other is made lawfully — that is, by the applica- 
tion of rules — or, alternatively, in some purely arbitrary way. To say that 
the conversion is by rule is to say that it can be rationalized, that there 
is, in linguistic terms, a grammar. If the connection is arbitrary, then 
there is, in effect, a code book; to decode a signal, one looks it up in the 
book. 

The speech code is, as we will see, not arbitrary, yet it might appear 
so to an intelligent but inarticulate cryptanalyst from Mars. Suppose that 
such a creature, knowing nothing about speech, were given many samples of 
utterances (in acoustic or visible form), each paired with its decoded or 
plain-text phonetic equivalents. Let us suppose further, as seems to us 
quite reasonable, that he would finally conclude that the code could not be 
rationalized, that it could only be dealt with by reference to a code book. 
Such a conclusion would, of course, be uninteresting. From the point of 
view of one who knows that human beings readily decode spoken utterances, 
the code-book solution would also seem implausible, since the number of en- 
tries in the book would have to be so very large. Having in mind the example 
of [b«g] that we developed earlier, we see that the number of entries would, 
at the least, be as great as the number of syllables. But, in fact, the num- 
ber would be very much larger than that, because coding influences sometimes 
extend across syllable boundaries (Ohman, 1966) and because the acoustic 
shape of the signal changes drastically with such factors as rate of speaking 
and phonetic stress (Lindblom, 1963; Lisker and Abramson, 1967). 

At all events, our Martian would surely have concluded, to the contrary, 
that the speech code was lawful if anyone had described for him, even in the 
most general terms, the processes by which the sounds are produced. Taking 
the syllable [baeg], which we illustrated earlier, as our example, one might 
have offered a description about as follows. The phonetic segments of the 
syllable are taken apart into their constituent features, such as place of 
production, manner of production, condition of voicing, etc. These features 
are represented, we. must suppose, as neural signals that will become, ulti- 
mately, the commands to the muscles of articulation. Before they become the 
final commands, however, the neural signals are organized so as to produce 
the greatest possible overlap in activity of the independent muscles to which 
the separate features are assigned. There may also occur at this stage some 
reorganization of the commands so as to insure cooperative activity of the 
several muscle groups, especially when they all act on the same organ, as is 
the case with the muscle groups that control the gestures of the tongue. But 
so far the features, or rather their neural equivalents, have only been 



organized; they can still be found as largely independent entities, which is 
to say that they have not yet been thoroughly encoded. In the next stage 
the neural commands (in the final conunon paths) cause muscular contraction, 
but this conversion is, from our standpoint, straightforward and need not de- 
tain us. It is in the final conversions, from muscle contraction to vocal- 
tract shape to sound, that the output is radically restructured and that true 
encoding occurs. For it is there that the independent but overlapping activi- 
ty of independent muscle groups becomes merged as they are reflected in the 
acoustic signal. In the case of [baCg], the movement of the lips that repre- 
sents a feature of the initial consonant is overlapped with the shaping of 
the tongue appropriate for the next vowel segment. In the conversion to 
sound, the number of dimensions is reduced, with the result that the simul- 
taneous activity of lips and tongue affect exactly the same parameter of the 
acoustic signal, for example, the second formant. We, and our Martian, see 
then how it is that the const nant and the vowel are encoded. 

The foregoing account is intended merely to show that a very crude model 
can, in general, account for the complexly encoded relation between the speech 
signal and the phonetic message. That model rationalizes the relation between 
these two levels of the language, much as the linguists* syntactic model 
rationalizes the relation between deep and surface structure. For that rea- 
son, and because of certain formal similarities we have described elsewhere 
(Mattingly and Liberman, 1969), we should say of our speech model that it is, 
like syntax, a grammar. It differs from syntax in that the grammar of speech 
is a model of a f lesh-and-blood process, not, as in the case of syntax, a set 
of rules with no describable physiological correlates. Because the grammar 
of speech corresponds to an actual process, we are led to believe that it is 
important, not just to the scientist who would understand the code but also 
to the ordinary listener who needs that same kind of understanding, albeit 
tacitly, if he is to perform appropriately the complex task of perceiving 
speech. We assume that the listener decodes the speech signal by reference 
to the grammar, that is, by reference to a general model of the articulatory 
process. This assumption has been called the motor theory of speech perception. 

Efficiency of the Code 

The complexity of the speech code is not a fluke of nature that man has 
somehow got to cope with but is rather an essential condition for the effi- 
ciency of speech, both in production and in perception, serving as a necessary 
link between an acoustic representation appropriate for transmission and a 
phonetic representation appropriate for storage in short-term memory. Con- 
sider production first. As we have already had occasion to say, the constit- 
uent features of the phonetic segments are assigned to more or less independ- 
ent sets of articulators, whose activity is then overlapped to a very groat 
extent. In the most extreme case, all the muscle movements required to com- 
municate the entire syllable would occur simultaneously; in the more usual 
case, the activity corresponding to the several features is broadly s-iieared 
through the syllable. In either case the result is that phonetic segments 
are realized in articulation at rates higher than the rate at which any single 
muscle can change its st^.te. The coarticulation that characterizes so much 
of speech production and causes the complications of the speech r.ode seems 
well designed to permit relatively slow-moving muscles to transr.it phonetic 
segments at high rates (Cooper, 1966). 
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The efficiency of the code on the side of perception is equally clear. 
Consider, first, that the temporal resolving power of the ear must set an 
upper limit on the rate at which we can perceive successive acoustic events. 
Beyond that limit the successive sounds merge into a buzz and become uniden- 
tifiable. If speech were a cipher on the phonetic message — that is, if each 
segment of the message were represented by a unit sound—then the limit would 
be determined directly by the rate at which the phonetic segments were trans- 
mitted. But given that the message segments are, in fact, encoded into a- 
coustic segments of roughly syllabic size, the limit is set not by the number 
of phonetic segments per unit time but by the number of syllables. This rep- 
resents a considerable gain in the rate at which message segments can be per- 
ceived. 

The efficient encoding described above results from a kind of parallel 
transmission in which information about successive segments is transmitted 
simultaneously on the same part of the signal. We should note that there is 
another, very different kind of parallel transmission in speech: cues for 
the features of the same segment are carried simultaneously on different 
parts of the signal. Recalling the patterns of Figure 4, we note that the 
cues for place of production are in the second-formant transition, while the 
f irst-formant transition carries the cues for manner and voicing. This is 
an apparently less complicated arrangement than the parallel transmission 
produced by the encoding of the consonant into the vowel, because it takes 
advantage of the ear's ability to resolve two very different frequency levels. 
We should point out, however, that the listener is not at all aware of the 
two frequency levels, as he is in listening to a chord that is made up of two 
pitches, but rather hears the stop, with all its features, in a unitary way. 

The speech code is apparently designed to increase efficiency in yet 
another aspect of speech perception: it makes possible a considerable gain 
in our ability to identify the order in which the message segments occur. 
Recent research by Warren et al. (1969) has shown that the sequential order 
of nonspeech signals can be correctly identified only when these segments 
have durations several times greater than the average that must be assigned 
to the message segments in speech. If speech were a cipher—that is, if 
there were an invariant sound for each unit of the message — then it would 
have to be transmitted at relatively low rates if we were to know that the 
word "task," for example, was not "taks" or "sakt" or "kats." But in the 
speech code, the order of the segments is not necessarily signalled, as we 
might suppose, by the temporal order in which the acoustic cues occur. Re- 
calling what we said earlier about the context-conditioned variation in the 
cues, we should note now that each acoustic cue is clearly marked by these 
variations for the position of the signalled segment in the message. In the 
case of the transition cues for [d] that we described earlier, for example, 
we should find that in initial and final positions — for example, in [daeg] and 
fgatdj—the cues were mirror images. In listening to speech we somehow hear 
through the context-conditioned variation in order to arrive at the canonical 
form of the segment, in this case [d]. But we might guess that we also use 
the context-determined shape of the cue to decide where in the sequence the 
signalled segment occurred. In any case, the order of the segments we hear 
may be to a large extent inferred — quite exactly synthesized, created, or con- 
structed — from cues in a way that has little or nothing to do with the order 
of their occurrence in time. Given what appears to be a relatively poor 
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ability to identify the order of acoustic events from temporal cues, this 
aspect of the speech code would significantly increase the rate at which we 
can accurately perceive the message. 

The speech code is efficient, too, in that it converts between a high-' 
information-cost acoustic signal appropriate for transmission and a low- 
information-cost phonetic string appropriate for storage in some short-term 
memory. Indeed, the difference in information rate between the two levels 
of the speech code is staggering. To transmit the signal in acoustic form 
and in high fidelity costs about 70,000 bits per second; for reasonable In- 
telligibility we need about 40,000 bits per second. Assuming a frequency- 
volley theory of hearing through most of the speech range, we should suppose 
that a great deal of nervous tissue would have to be devoted to the storage 
of even relatively short stretches. But recoding into a phonetic represen- 
tation, we reduce the cost to less than 40 bits per second, thus effecting a 
saving of about 1,000 times by comparison with the acoustic form and of 
roughly half that by comparison with what we might assume a reduced auditory 
(but not phonetic) representation to be. We must emphasize, however, that 
this large saving is realized only if each phonetic feature is represented 
by a unitary pattern of nervous activity, one such pattern for each feature, 
with no additional or extraneous "auditory" information clinging to the edges. 
As we will see in the next section, the highly encoded aspects of speech do 
tend to become highly digitized in that sense. 

Naturalness of the Code 

It is testimony to the naturalness of the speech code that all members 
of our species acquire it readily and use it with ease. While it is surely 
true that a child reared in total isolation would not produce phonetically 
intelligible speech, it is equally true that in normal circumstances he comes 
to do that without formal tuition. Indeed, given a normal child in a normal 
environment, it would be difficult to contrive methods that would effectively 
prevent him from acquiring speech. 

It is also relevant that, as we pointed out earlier, there is a univer- 
sal phonetics. A relatively few phonetic features suffice, given the various 
combinations into which they are entered, to account for most of the phonetic 
segments, and in particular those that carry the heaviest information load, 
in the languages of the world. For example, stops and vowels, the segments 
with which we have been exclusively concerned in this paper, are universal, 
as is the co-articulated consonant-vowel syllable that we have used to illus- 
trate the speech code. Such phonetic universals are the more interesting be- 
cause they often require precise control of articulation; hence they are not 
to be dismissed with the airy observation that since all men have similar 
vocal tracts, they can be expected to make similar noises. 

Because the speech code is complex but easy, we should suppose that man 
has access to special devices for encoding and decoding it. There Js now a 
great deal of evidence that such specialized processors do exist in man, 
apparently by virtue of his membership in the race. As a consequence, speech 
requires no conscious or special effort; the speech code is well matched to 
man and is, in precisely that sense, natizral. 
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The existence of special speech processors Is strongly suggested by the 
fact that the encoded sounds of speech are perceived in a special mode. It 
is obvious — Indeed so obvious that everyone takes it for granted — that we do 
not and cannot hear the encoded parts of the speech signal in auditory terms. 
The first segment of the syllables [ba], [da], [ga] have no identifiable au- 
ditory characteristics; they are unique linguistic events. It is as if they 
were the abstract output of a device specialized to extract them, and only 
them, from the acoustic signal. This abstract nonauditory perception is 
characteristic of encoded speech, not of a class of acoustic events such as 
the second-formant transitions that are sufficient to distinguish [ba], [da], 
Iga] , for when these transition cues are extracted from synthetic speech 
patterns and presented alone, they sound just like the "chirps" or glissandi 
that auditory psychophysics would lead us to expect. Nor is this abstract 
perception characteristic of the relatively unencoded parts of the speech 
signal: the steady-state noises of the fricatives, [s] and [|], for example, 
can be heard as noises; moreover, one can easily judge that the noise of [s] 
is higher in pitch than the noise of [^]. 

A corollary characteristic of this kind of abstract perception, measured 
quite carefully by a variety of techniques, is one that has been called 
"categorical perception" (see Studdert-Kennedy, Liberman, Harris, and Cooper, 
1970,for a review; Haggard, 1970, 1971b; Pisoni, 1971; Vinegrad, 1970). In 
listening to the encoded segments of speech we tend to hear them only as 
categories, not as a perceived continuum that can be more or less arbitrarily 
divided into regions. This occurs even when, with synthetic speech, we pro- 
dace stimuli that lie at intermediate points along the acoustic continuum 
that contains the relevant cues. In its extreme form, which is rather close- 
ly approximated in the case of the stops, categorical perception creates a 
situation, very different from the usual psychophysical case, in which the 
listener can discriminate stimuli as different no better than he can identify 
them absolutely. 

That the categorical perception of the stops is not simply a character- 
istic of the way we process a certain class of acoustic stimuli — in this case 
the rapid frequency modulation that constitutes the (second-formant transi- 
tion) acoustic cue — has been shown in a recent study (Mattingly, Liberman, 
Syrdal, and Halwes, 1971). It was found there that, when listened to in iso- 
lation, the second-foinant transitions — the chirps we referred to earlier — 
are not perceived categorically. 

Nor can it be said that categorical perception is simply a consequence 
of our tendency to attach phonetic labels to the elements of speech and then 
to forget what the elements sounded like. If that were the case, we should 
expect to find categorical perception of the unencoded steady-state vowels, 
but in fact, we do not— certainly not to the lame extent (Fry, Abramson, 
Elmas, and Liberman, 1962; Elmas, 1963; Stevens, Liberman, Ohman, and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1969; Pisoni, 1971; Fujisaki and Kawashlma, 1969). More- 
over, categorical perception of the encoded segments has recently been found 
to be reflected within 100 msec in cortical evoked potentials (Dorman, 1971). 

In th^. case of the encoded stops, then, it appears that the listener has 
no auditory image of the signal available to him, but only the output of a 
specialized processor that has stripped the signal of all normal sensory 
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information and represented each phonetic segment (or feature) categorically 
by a unitary neural event. Such unitary neural representations would pre- 
sumably be easy to store and also to combine, permute, and otherwise shuffle 
around in the further processing that converts between sound and meaning. 

But perception of vowels is, as we noted, not so nearly categorical. 
The listener discriminates many more stimuli than he can absolutely identify, 
just as he does with nonspeech; accordingly, we should suppose that, as with 
nonspeech, he hears the signal in auditory terms. Such an auditory image 
would be Important in the perception of the pitch and duration cues that fig- 
ure in the prosodic aspects of speech; moreover, it would be essential that 
the auditory image be held for some seconds, since the listener must often 
wait to the end of a phrase or sentence in order to know what linguistic 
value to assign to the particular pitch and duration cues he heard earlier. 

Finally, we should note about categorical perception that, according to 
a recent study (Elmas, Siqueland, Jusczyk, and Vigorito, 1971), it is present 
in infants at the age of four weeks. These infants dircrlminated synthetic 
[ba] and [pa]; moreover, and more significantly, they discriminated better, 
other things being equal, between pairs of stimuli which straddled the adult 
phonetic boundary than between pairs which lay entirely within the phonetic 
category. In other words, the infants perceived the voicing feature cate- 
gorically. From this we should conclude that the voicing feature is real, 
not only physiologically but in a very natural sense. 

Other, perhaps more direct, evidence for the existence of specialized 
speech processors comes from a number of recent experiments that overload 
perceptual mechanisms by putting competing signals simultaneously into the 
two ears (Broadbent and Gregory, 1964; Bryden, 1963; Klmura, 1961, 1964, 
1967; Shankweiler and Studdert-Kennedy, 1967; Studdert-Kennedy and Shank- 
weiler, 1970). The general finding with speech signals, including nonsense 
syllables that differ, say, only in the initial consonant, is that stimuli 
presented to the right ear are better heard than those presented to the left; 
with complex nonspeech sounds the opposite result — a left-ear advantage — is 
found. Since there is reason to believe, especially in the case of competing 
and dichotically presented stimuli, that the contralateral cerebral repre- 
sentation is the stronger, these results have been taken to mean that speech, 
including its purely phonetic aspects, needs to be processed in the left hemi- 
sphere, nonspeech in the right. The fact that phonetic perception goes on in 
a particular part of the brain is surely consistent with the view that it is 
carried out by a special processor. 

The case for a special processor to decode speech is considerably 
strengthened by the finding that the right-ear advantage depends on the en- 
codedness of the signal. For example, stop consonants typically show a larger 
and more consistent right-ear advantage than unencoded vowels (Shankweiler and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1967; Studdert-Kennedy and Shankweiler, 1970). Other recent 
studies have confirmed that finding and have explored even more analytically 
the conditions of the right-ear (left-hemisphere) advantage for speech (Darwin, 
1969, 1971; Haggard, 1971a; Haggard, Ambler, and Callow, 1969r Haggard and 
Parkinson, 1971; Kirstein and Shankweiler, 1969; Spellacy and Blumstein, 1970). 
The results, which are too numerous and complicated to present here even in 
summary form, tend to support the conclusion that processing is forced into 
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the left hemispnere (for most subjects) when phonetic decoding, as contrasted 
with phonetic deciphering or with processing of nonspeech, must be carried out. 

Having referred in the discussion of categorical perception to the evi- 
dence that the phonetic segments (or, rather, their features) may be assumed 
to be represented by unitary neural events, we should here point to an inci- 
dental result of the dichotic experiments that is very relevant to that 
assumption. In three experiments (Halwes, 1969; Studdert-Kennedy and Shank- 
weiler, 1970; Yoder, pers. comm.) it has been found that listeners tend sig- 
nificantly often to extract one feature (e.g., place of production) from the 
input to one ear and another feature (e.g., voicing) from the other and com- 
bine them to hear a segment that was not presented to either ear. Thus, 
given [ba] to the left ear, say, and [ka] to the right, listeners will, when 
they err, far more often report [pa] (place feature from the left ear, voic- 
ing from the right) or [ga] (place feature from the right ear, voicing from 
the left) than [da] or [ta]. We take this as conclusive evidence that the 
features are singular and unitary in the sense that they are independent of 
the context in which they occur and also that, far from being abstract inven- 
tions of the linguist, they have, in fact, a hard reality in physiological 
and psychological processes. 

The technique of overloading the perceptual machinery by dichotic pres- 
entation has led to the discovery of yet another effect which seems, so far, 
to testify to the existence of a special speech processor (Studdert-Kennedy, 
Shankweiler, and Schulman, 1970). The finding, a kind of backward masking 
that has been called the "lag" effect, is that when syllables contrasting in 
the initial stop consonant are presented dichotically and offset in time, the 
second (or lagging) syllable is more accurately perceived. When such sylla- 
bles are presented monotically, the first (or leading) stimulus has the ad- 
vantage. In the dichotic case, the effect is surely central; in the monotic 
case there is presumably a large peripheral component. At all events, it is 
now known that, as in the case of the right-ear advantage, the lag effect is 
greater for the encoded stops than for the unencoded vowels (Kirstein, 1971; 
Porter, Shankweiler, and Liberman, 1969); it has also been found that highly 
encoded stops show a more consistent effect than the relatively less encoded 
liquids and semi-vowels (Porter, 1971). Also relevant is the finding that 
synthetic stops that differ only in the second-formant transitions show a lag 
effect but that the second-formant transitions alone (that is, the chirps) 
do not (Porter, 1971). Such results support the conclusion that this effect, 
too, may be specific to the special processing of speech.^ 

In sum, there is now a great deal of evidence to support the assertion 
that man has ready access to physiological devices that are specialized for 
the purpose of decoding the speech signal and recovering the phonetic message • 
Those devices make it possible for the human being to deal with the speecu 
code easily and without conscious awareness of the process or its complexity. 
The code is thus a natural one. 



One experimental result appears so far not to fit with that conclusion: 
syllables that differed in a linguistically irrelevant pitch contour never- 
theless gave a lag effect (Darwin, in press). 
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Resistance to Distortion 



Everyone who has ever worked with speech knows that the signal holds up 
well against various kinds of distortion. In the case of sentences, a great 
deal of this resistance depends on sjmtactic and semantic constraints, which 
are, of course, irrelevant to our concern here. But in the perception of 
nonsense syllables, too, the message often survives attempts to perturb it. 
This is due largely to the presence in the signal of several kinds of redun- 
dancy. One arises from the phonotactic rules of the language, not all se- 
quences of speech sounds are allowable. That constraint is presumably owing, 
though only in part, to limitations having to do with the possibilities of 
co-articulation. In any case, it introduces redundancy and may serve as an 
error-correcting device. The other kind of redundancy arises from the fact 
that most phonetic distinctions are cued by more than one acoustic difference. 
Perception of place of production of the stop consonants, for example, is 
normally determined by transitions of the second formant, by transitions of 
the third formant, and by the frequency position of a burst of noise. Each 
of these cues is more or less sufficient, and they are highly independent of 
each other. If one is wiped out, the others remain. 

There is one other way in which speech resists distortion that may be 
the most interesting of all because it Implies for speech a spacial biologi- 
cal status. We refer here to the fact that speech remains intelligible even 
when it is removed about as completely as it can be from its normal, natural- 
istic context. In the synthetic patterns so much used by us and others, we 
can, and often do, play fast and loose with the nature of the vocal-tract 
excitation and with such normally fixed characteristics of the formants as 
their number, bandwidth, and relative intensity. Such departures from the 
norm, resulting In the most extreme cases in highly schematic representa- 
tions, remain intelligible. These patterns are more than mere cartoons, 
since certain specific cues must be retained. As Mattingly (in this Status 
Report) has pointed out, speech might be said in this respect to be like the 
sign stimuli that the ethologist talks about. Quite crude and unnattiral 
models such as Tinbergen*s (1951) dummy sticklebacks, elicit responses pro- 
vided only that the model preserves the significant characters of the origi- 
nal display. As Manning (1969:39) says, "sign stimuli vill usually be in- 
volved where it is important never to miss making a response to the stimulus." 
More generally, sign stimuli are often found when the correct transmission of 
information is crucial for the survival of the individual or the species. 
Speech may have been used in this way by early man. 

• 

How to Tell Speech from Non speech 

For anyone who uses the speech code, and especially for the very young 
child who is in the process of acquiring it, it is necessary to distinguish 
the sounds of speech from other acoustic stimuli. How does he do this? The 
easy, and probably wrong, answer is that he listens for certain acoustic 
stigmata that mark the speech signal. One thinks, for example, of the nature 
of the vocal-tract excitation or of certain general characteristics of tl:e 
formants. If the listener could identify speech on the basis of such rela- 
tively fixed markers, he would presumably decide at a low level of the per- 
ceptual system whether a particular signal was speech or not and, on the basis 
of that decision, send it to the appropriate processors. But we saw in the 
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Writing, like versification, is also a secondary code for transmitting 
verbal information accurately, and the two activities have more in comon than 
might at first appear. The reader is given a visually coded repres?entation of 
the message, and this representation, whether ideographic, syllabic, or alpha- 
betic, provides very incomplete information about the linguistic structure and 
semantic content of the message. The skilled reader, however, does not need 
complete information and ordiiUirily does not even need all of the partial in- 
formation given by the graphic patterns but rather just enough to exclude most 
of the other messages which might fit the context. Being competent in his 
language, knowing the rules of the writing system, and having some degree of 
linguistic awareness, he can reproduce the writer's message in reasonably faith- 
ful fashion. (Since the specific awareness required is awareness of phonological 
segmentation, it is not surprising that Savin's group of English speakers who 
cannot learn Pig Latin also have great difficulty in learning to read.) 

The reader's reproduction is not, as a rule, verbatim; he makes small 
deviations which are acceptable paraphrases of the original and overlooks or, 
better, unconsciously corrects misprints. This suggests that reading is an 
active process of construction constrained by the partial information on the 
printed page, just as remembering verse is an active process of cons true t io 
constrained, though much less narrowly, by the rules of versification. As 
Bartlett (1932) noted for the more general case, the processes of perception 
and recall of verbal material are not essentially different. 

For our purposes, the significant fact about pseudolinguistic secondary 
codes is that, while being less natural than the grammatical codes of language, 
they are nevertheless far from being wholly unnatural. They are more or less 
artificial systems based on those aspects of natural linguistic activities 
which can most readily be brought to consciousness: the levels of phonology 
and phonetics. All children do not acquire secondary codes maturationally, 
but every society contains some individuals who, if given the opportunity, 
can develop suf^'icient linguistic awareness to learn them, just as every 
society has its potential dancers, musicians, and mathematicians. 

LANGUAGE, SPEECH^ AND RESEARCH ON MEMORY 

What we have said about the speech code may be relevant to research on 
memory in two ways: most directly, because work on memory for linguistic in-- 
formation, to which we shall presently turn, naturally includes the speech • 
code as one stp.ge of processing; and, rather indirectly, because the charac- 
teristics of the speech code provide an interesting basis for comparison with 
the kinds of code that students of memory, including the members of this con- 
ference, talk about. In this section of the paper we will develop that rel- 
evance, summarizing where necessary the appropriate parts of the earlier dis- 
cussion. 

The Speech Code in Memory Research 

Acoustic, auditory, and phonetic representations . When a psychologist 
deals with memory for language, especially when the information is presented 
as speech sounds, he would do well to distinguish the several different forms 
that the information can take> even while it remains in the domain of speech. 
There is, first, the acoustic form in which the signal is transmitted. This 
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is characterized by a poor signal-to~noise ratio and a very high bit rate. 
The second form, found at an early stage of processing in the nervous sy tern, 
is auditory. This neural representation of the information maps in a rel- 
atively straightforward way onto the acoustic signal. Of course, the acoustic 
and auditory forms are not identical. In addition to the fact that one is 
mechanical and the other neural, it is surely true that some information has 
been lost in the conversion. Iforeover, as we pointed out earlier in the paper, 
it is likely that the signal has been sharpened and clarified in certain 
Ways. If so, we should assume that the task was carried out by devices not 
unlike the feature detectors the neurophysiologist and psychologist now in- 
vestigate and that apparently operate in visual perception, as they do in 
hearing, to increase contrast and extract certain components of the pattern. 
But we should emphasize that the conversion from acoustic to auditory form, 
even when done by the kind of device we just assumed, does not decode the 
signal, however much it may improve it. The relation of the auditory to the 
acoustic form remains simple, and the bit rate, though conceivably a good deal 
lower at this neural, stage than in the sound itself, is still very high. To 
arrive at the phonetic representation, the third form that the information 
takes, requires the specialized decoding processes we talked about earlier 
in the paper. The result of that decoding is a small number of unitary neural 
patterns, corresponding to phonetic features, that combine to make the some- 
what greater number of patterns that constitute the phonetic segments; arranged 
in their proper order, these segments become the message conveyed by the speech 
code. The phonetic representations are, of coiurse, far more economical in 
terms of bits than the auditory ones. They also appear to have special stand- 
ing as unitary physiological and biological realities. In general^ then, they 
are well suited for storage in some kind of short-term memory until enough 
have accumulated to be recoded once more, with what we must suppose is a 
further gain in economy. 

Even when language is presented orthographically to the subjects' eyes, 
the information seems to be recoded into phonetic form. One of the most re- 
cent and also most interesting treatments of this matter is to be' found in a 
paper by Conrad (in press). He concludes, on the basis of considerable evid- 
ence, that while it is possible to hold the alphabetic shapes as visual in- 
formation in short-term memory — deaf-mute children seem to do just that — the 
information can be stored (and dealt with) more efficiently in phonetic form. 
We suppose that this is so because the representations of the phonetic seg- 
ments are quite naturally available in the nervous system in a way, and in a 
form, that representations of the various alphabetic shapes are not. Given 
the complexities of the conversion from acoustic or auditory form to phonetic, 
and the advantages for storage of the phonetic segments, we should insist that 
this is an important distinction. 

Storage and transmission in man and machine . We have emphasized that in 
spoken language t>e information must be in one form (acoustic) for transmission 
and in a very different form (phonetic or semantic) for storage, and that the 
conversion from the one to the other is a complex recoding. But there is no 
logical requirement that this he so. If all the components of the language 
system had been designed from scratch and with the same end in view, the com- 
plex speech code might have been unnecessary. Suppose the designer had decided 
to make do with a smaller number of empty segments, like the phones we have 
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been talking about, that have to be transmitted In rapid succession. The 
engineer might then have built artlcxdators able to produce such sequences 
slmply—alphabetlcally or by a cipher— and ears that could perceive them. 
Or if he had, for some reason, started with sluggish articulators and an ear 
that could not resolve rapid-fire sequences of discrete acoustic signals, he 
might have used a larger Inventory of segments transmitted at a lower rate. 
In either case the information would not have had to be restructured in order 
to make it differentially suitable for transmission and storage; there might 
have been, at most, a trivial conversion by means of a simple cipher. Indeed, 
that is very much the situation when computers "talk" to each other. The fact 
that the human being cannot behave so simply, but must rather use a complex 
code to convert between transmitted ^ound and stored message, reflects the 
conflicting design features of components that presumably developed separately 
and in connection with different biological functions. As we noted in an 
earlier part of the paper, certain structures, such as the vocal tract, that 
evolved originally in connection with nonlinguistic functions have undergone 
Important modifications that are clearly related to speech. But these adap- 
tations apparently go only so far as to make possible the further matching 
of components brought about by devices such as those that underlie the speech 
code. 

It is obvious enough that the ear involved long before speech made its 
appearance, so we are not surprised, when we approach the problem from that 
point of view, to discover that not all of its characteristics aie Ideally 
suited to the perception of speech. But when we consider speech production 
and find that certain design features do not mesh with the characteristics 
of the ear, we are led to wonder if there are not aspects of the process — in 
particular, those closer to the semantic and cognitive levels — that had inde- 
pendently reached a high state of evolutionary development before the appear- 
ance of language as such and had then to be imposed on the best available com- 
ponents to make a smoothly functioning system. Indeed, Mattingly (this Status 
Report) has explicitly proposed that language has two sources, an intellect 
capable of semantic representation and a system of "social releasers" consist- 
ing of articulated sounds, and that grammar evolved as an interface between 
these two very different mechanisms. 

In the alphabet, man has invented a transmission vehicle for language 
far simpler than speech — a secondary code, in the sense discussed earlier • 
It is a straightforward cipher on the phonological structure, one optical 
shape for each phonological segment, and has a superb signal--to-noice ratio. 
We should suppose that it is precisely the kind of transmission vehicle that 
an engineer might have devised. That alphabetic representations are, indeed, 
good engineering solutions is shown by the relative ease with which engineers 
have been able to build the so-called optical character readers. However, 
the simple arrangements that are so easy for machines can be hard for human 
beings. Reading comes late in the child's development; it must be taught; 
and many fail to learn. Speech, on the other hand, bears a complex relation 
to language as we have seen and has so far defeated the best efforts of en- 
gineers to build a device that will perceive it. Yet this complex code is 
mastered by children at an early age, some significant proficiency being pres- 
ent at four weeks; it requires no tuition; and everyone who can hear manages 
to perceive speech quite well* 
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The relevance of all this to the psychology of memory is an obvious and 
generally observed caution: namely, that we be careful about explaining human 
beings in terms of processes and concepts that work well in intelligent and 
remembering machines. We nevertheless make the point because we have in speech 
a telling object lesson. The speech code is an extremely complex contrivance, 
apparently designed to make the best of a bad fit between the requirement that 
phonetic segments be transmitted at a rapid rate and the inability of the mouth 
and the ear to meet that requirement in any simple way. Yet the physiological 
devices that correct this mismatch are so much a part of our being that 
speech works more easily and naturally for human beings than any other arrange- 
ment, including those that are clearly simpler. 

More and less encoded elements of speech . In describing the character- 
istics of the speech code we several times pointed to differences between 
stop consonants and vowels. The basic difference has to do with the relation 
between signal and message: stop consonants are always highly encoded in pro- 
duction, so their perception requires a decoding process; vowels can be, and 
scHaetlmes are, represented by encipherment, as it were alphabetically, in 
the speech signal, so they might be perceived in a different and simpler way. 
We are not surprised, then, that stops and vowels differ in their tendencies 
award categorical perception as they do also in the magnitude of the right- 
ear advantage and the lag effect (see above). 

An implication of this characteristic of the speech code for research 
in immediate memory has appeared in a study by Crowder (in press) which 
susgests that vowels produce a "recency" effect, but steps do not. Crowder 
and Morton (1969) had found that, if a list of spoken words is presented to 
a subject, there is an improv^ent ia recall for the last few items on the 
llsz^ >^?r no such recency effect is found if the list is presented visually. 
To explain th±a» iicdcl difference, Crowder and Morton suggested than the spoken 
items are held for several seconds in an "echoic" register in "precategorical" 
or raw sensory form. At the time of recall these items are still available to 
the subject in all their original sensory richness and are therefore easily 
remembered. When presented visually, the items are held in an "iconic" store 
for only a fraction of a second. In his more recent experiment Crowder has 
found that for lists of stop-vowel syllables, the auditory recency effect 
appears if the syllables on the list contrast only in their vowels but is 
absent if they contrast only in their stops. If Crowder and Morton's inter- 
pretation of their 1969 result is correct, at least in general terms, then 
the difference in recency effect between stops and vowels is exactly what we 
should expect. As we have seen in this paper, the special process that de- 
codes the stops strips away all auditory information and presents to imme- 
diate perception a categorical linguistic event the listener can be aware 
of only as [b,d,g,p,t, or k] . Thus, there is for these segments no auditory, 
precategorical form that is available to consciousness for a time long enough 
to produce a recency effect. The relatively unencoded vowels, on the other 
hand, are capable of being perceived in a different way. Perception is more 
nearly continuous than categorical: the listener can make relatively fine 
discriminations within phonetic classes because the auditory characteristics 
of the signal can be preserved for a while. (For a relevant model and sup- 
porting data see Fujisaki and Kawashima, 1969.) In the experiment by Crowder, 
we may suppose that these same auditory characteristics of the vowel, held 
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for several seconds in an echoic sensory register, provide the subject with 
the rich, precategorlcal Information that enables him to recall the most 
recently presented Items with relative ease* 

It Is characteristic of the speech code, and Indeed of language In 
general, that not all elements are psychologically and physiologically 
equivalent* Some (e*g*, the stops) are more deeply linguistic than others 
(e*g., the vovels); they require special processing and can be expected to 
behave in different ways when memory codes are used* 

Speech as a special process ♦ Much of what we said about the speech code 
was to show that it is complex in a special way and that it is normally pro- 
cessed by a correspondingly special device* When we examine the formal aspects 
of this code, we see resonblances of various kinds to the other grammatical 
codes of phonology and syntax — ^whlch is to say that speech is an Integral 
part of a larger system called language — but we do not readily find parallels 
in other kinds of perception* We know very little about how the speech pro- 
cessor works, so we cannot compare if very directly with other kinds of pro- 
cessors that the human being presumably uses* But knowing that th^^ task it 
must do appears to be different In important ways from the tasks that confront 
other processors, and knowing, too, that the speech processOiT is in one part 
of the brain while nonspeech processors are in another, we should assume that 
speech processing may be different from other kinds. We might suppose, there- 
fore, that the mechanisms underlying memory for linguistic information may be 
different from those used in other kinds of memory such as, for example, visual 
or spatial* 

Speech appears to be specialized, not only by comparison with other 
perceptual or cognitive systems of the human being, but also by comparison 
with any of the systems so far found in other animals* While there may 
be some question about just how many of the so-called higher cognitive and 
linguistic processes monkeys are capable of, it seems beyond dispute that 
the speech code is unique to man* To the extent, then, that this code is 
used in memory processes — for example, in short-term memory — we must be 
careful about generalizing results across jpecies* 

Speech and Memory Codes Compared 

It will be recalled that we began by adopting the view that paraphrase 
has more to do with the processes by which we remember than with those by 
which we forget* In this vein we proposed that when people are presented 
with long stretches of sensible language, they normally use the devices of 
gramsar to recode the information from the form in which it was transmitted 
into a form suitable for storage* On the occasion of recall they code it 
bacR into another transmittable form that may resemble the input only in 
meaning* Thus, granmar becomes an essential part of normal memory processes 
and of the memory codes that this conference is about* We therefore directed 
our attention to grammatical codes, taking these to be the rules by which 
conversions are carried out from one linguistic level jrr A nother* To spell 
out the essential features of such codes, we chose to Wfeal in detail with just 
one, the speech code* It can be argued, persuasively we think, that the speech 
code is similiar to other grammatical codes, so its characteristics ^n be 
used, within reasonable limits, to represent those of grammar generqj^* But 
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speech has the advantage in this connection that it has been more accessible 
to psychological investigation than the other grimmatical codes. As a result, 
there are experimental data that permit us to cFiaracterize speech in ways that 
provide a useful basis for comparison with the codes that have come from the 
more conventional research on verbal memory, in this final section we turn 
our attention briefly to those more conventional memory codes and to a 
comparison between them and the speech code. 

We will apply the same convention to this discussion of conventional 
memory codes that we applied to our discussion of grammatical codes. That 
is, the term "code" is reserved for the rules which convert from one repre- 
sentation of the iriformation to another. In our analysis of the speech code 
we took the acoustic and phonetic levels as our two representations and in- 
ferred the properties of the speech code from the relation between the two. 

In the most familiar type of experiment the materials the subject is 
required to remember are not t!»e longer segments of. language, such as 
sentences or discourses, but rather lists of words or nonsense syllables. 
Typically in such an experi.'ient , the subject is required to reproduce the 
information exactly as it was presented to him, and his response is counted 
as an error if he does not. Under those cii'cumstances it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the subject to employ his linguistic coding devices to 
their fullest extent, or in their most normal way. However, it is quite 
evident that the subject in this situation nevertheless uses codes; moreover, 
he uses them for the same general purpose to which, we have argued, language 
is so often put, which is to enable him to store the information in a form 
different from that in which it was presented. Given the task of remembering 
unfamiliar sequences such as consonant trigraphs, the subject may employ, 
sometimes to the experimenter's chagrin, some form of linguistic mediation 
(Montague, Adams, and Kiess, 1966). That is, he converts the consonant se- 
quence into a sentence or proposition, which he then stores along with a rule 
for future recovery of the consonant string. In a recent examination of how 
people r^ember nonsense syllables, Prytulak (1971) concluded that such med- 
iation is the rule rather than the exception. Reviewing the literature on 
memory for verbal materials, Tulving and Madigan (1970) describe two kinds of 
conversions: one is the substitution of an alternative symbol for the input 
stimulus together with a conversion rule; the other is the storage of ancillary 
information along with the to-be-remeriered item^ Most generally, it appears 
that when a subject is required to remember exactly lists of unrelated words, 
paired-associates, or digit strings, he tries to impart pattern to the mater- 
ial, to restructure it in terms of familiar relationships. Or he resorts, 
at least in some situations, to the kind of "chunking" that Miller (1956) 
first described and that has become a staple of memory theory (Mandler, 1967). 
Or he converts the verbal items into visual images (Paivio, 1969; Bower, 1970). 
At all events, we find that, as Bower (1970) has pointed cut, bare-bones rote 
memorization is tried only as a last resort, if at all. 

The subject converts to-be-remembered material which is unrelated and 
relatively meaningless into an interconnected, meaningful sequence of verbal 
items or images for storage. What can be said about the rules relating the 
two levels? In particular, how do the conversions between the two levels 
compare with those that occur in the speech code, and thus, indirectly, in 
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language in general? Tlie differences would appear to be greater than the 
similarities. Many of these conversions that we have cited are more properly 
described as simple ciphers than as codes, in the sense that we have used 
these terms earlier, since there is in these cases no restructuring of the 
information but only a rather straightforward substitution of one represen- 
tation for another. Moreover, memory codes of this type are arbitrary and 
idiosyncratic, the connection between the two forms of the information having 
arisen often out of the accidents of the subject's life history; such rules 
as there may be (for example, to convert each letter of the consonant trigraph 
to a word beginning with that letter) do not truly rationalize the code but 
rather fall back, in the end, on a key that is, in effect, a code book. As 
often as not, the memory codes are also relatively unnatural: they require 
conscious effort and, on occasion, are felt by the subject to be difficult 
and demanding. In regard to efficiency, it is hard to make a comparison; 
relatively arbitrary and unnatural codes can nevertheless be highly efficient 
given enough practice and the right combination of skills in the user* 

In memory experiments which permit the kind of remembering characterized 
by paraphrase, we would expect to find that memory codes would be much like 
language codes, and we should expect them to have characteristics similar to 
those of the code we know as speech. The conversions would be complex recod- 
ings, not simple substitutions; they would be capable of being rationalized; 
and they would, of course, be highly efficient for the uses to which they 
wt=re being put. But we would probably find their most obvious characteristic 
to be that of naturalness. People do not ordinarily contrive mnemonic aids 
by which to remember the gist of conversations or of books, nor do they nec- 
essarily devise elaborate schemes for recalling stories and the like, yet they 
are reasonably adept at such things. They remember without making an effort 
Lo commit a message to memory; more important, they do not have to be taught 
how to do this sort of remembering. 

It is, of course, exceedingly difficult to do scientific work in situa- 
tions that permit the free use of these very natural language codes. Proper 
controls and measures are hard to arrange. Worse yet, the kinds of paraphrase 
that inevitably occur in long discourses will span many sentences and imply 
recoding processes so complex that we hardly know now how to talk about them. 
Yet, if the arbitrary, idiosyncratic ciphers which we have described are simply 
devices to mold to-be-remembered, unrelated materials into a form amenable to 
the natural codes, then it must be argued that our under-standing of such 
ciphers will advance more surely with knowledge of the natural bases from 
which they derive and to which they must, presumably, be anchored. 
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The perception of the linguistic information in speech, as investiga- 
tions carried on over the past twenty years have made clear, depends not on 
a general resemblance between presently and previously heard sounds but on a 
quite complex system of acoustic cues which has been called by Liberman et 
al. (1967) the "speech code." These authors suggest that a special percep- 
tual mechanism is used to detect and decode the speech cues. I wish to draw 
attention here to some interesting formal parallels between these cues and 
a well-known class of animal signals, "slgr. stizuuli," described by Ix)ren2, 
Tinbergen^ and others. These formal parallels suggest some speculations 
about the original biological function of speech and the related problem 
of the origin of language. 

A speech cue is a specific event in the acoustic stream of speech which 
is important for the perception of a phonetic distinction. A well-known ex- 
ample is the second-formant transition, a cue to place of articulation. 
During speech, the formants (i.e., acoustical resonances) of the vocal tract 
vary in frequency from moment to moment depending on the shape and size of the 
tract (Fant, 1960). When the tract is excited (either by periodic glottal 
pulsing or by noise) these momentary variations can be observed in a sound 
spectrogram. During the transition from a stop consonant, such as [b,d,g,p,kl, 
to a following vowel, the second (next to lowest in frequency) formant (F2) 
moves from a frequency appropriate for the stop towards a frequency appropri- 
ate for the vowel; the values of these frequencies depend mainly on the posi- 
tion of the major constriction of the vocal tract in the formation of each of 
the two sounds. Since there is no energy in most or all of the acoustic 
spectrum until after the release of the stop closure, the earlier part of the 
transition will be neither audible nor observable. But the slope of the later 
part, following the release, is audible and can be observed (see the transi- 
tion for [b] in the spectrogram for [he] in the upper portion of Figure 1). 
It is also a sufficient cue to the place of articulation of the preceding 
stop: labial [b,p], alveolar [d,t], or velar [g,k]. It is as if the listener, 
given the final part of the F2 transition, could extrapolate back to the con- 
sonantal frequency or locus (Delattre et al. , 1955). 
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arouses the female (Tlnbergen, 1951); the spots by which the ringed plover 
identifies her eggs (i^ehler and Zagarus, 1937); the red spot on the herring 
gull's bill, which makes her chicks beg for food (Tinbergen, 1951). These 
examples are visual, but sign stimuli are found In- other modalities also: 
e.g., the monotone note of the white-throat ed sparrow's song, by which he 
asserts his territorial claims (Falls, 1969); or the chemical in the blood 
from a wounded minnow, which causes other minnows to flee when they scent 
it In the water (Manning, 1967). Responding properly to sign stimuli is 
normally of great value for the survival of the individual or the species. 
As Manning (1967:39) comments, "Sign stimuli will usually be involved where 
It is Important never to miss making a response to the stimulus." It is 
this circumstance, perhaps, which accounts for the striking properties of 
sign stimulus perception vhich we shall be mainly concerned with here: the 
animal responds not to the display in general but specifically to the sign 
stimuli, and the strength of the response is in proportion to the number and 
conspicuousness of the sign stimuli. The perception of a sign stimulus and 
the response It produces have been attributed by Lorenz (1935) to a special 
neural "Innate releasing mechanism." 

The concepts of the sign stimulus and the Innate releasing mechanism, 
as used In early ethologlcal work, have come In for much justified criticism 
(e.g., Hallman, 1969; Hlnde, 1970). It has been argued that sign stimuli 
cannot be shown to differ in principle from other stimuli; that some pur- 
ported sign stimuli are not actually specific to particular responses but 
merely reflect the general capabilities of the animal's sense organs or 
associated perceptual equipment; that the word "innate" suggests too simple 
a dichotomy between nature and nurture; and that sign stimuli do not always 
lead to direct and Immediate responses but Influence behavior in other ways. 

But when all these criticisms are taken into account, there remain some 
very striking phenomena. There are many cases in which a stimulus is selec- 
tively perceived by a particular species and not by others. The selectivity 
cannot be accounted for simply by an appeal to the general sensory capabili- 
ties of the species. The stimulus consistently elicits a direct response - 
(or other specific behavior indicating that the stimulus has been perceived, 
as in the case of orientation). This response is adaptive. Moreover, in 
many Instances (and in all the examples given above) the stimulus is a char- 
acter of a display fay a conspeclfic (or symbiotically related) Individual; 
the entire pattern of behavior, consisting of the display and the response, 
is adaptive. 

Displays of this latter sort have been called "social releasers" 
(Tinbergen, 1951:171). Their component sign stimuli elicit appropriate re- 
sponses from conspeclfic individuals in situations Important for group safe- 
ty or for the Integrity and continuity of the species. Social rexeasers 
include: alarm calls; the "threat behavior" of many species, by which the 
adaptive ends of sexual fighting are achieved with few actual casualties; 
the displays which serve as reproductive isolating mechanisms, encouraging 
Intraspecif ic and discouraging interspecific mating; and the signs by which 
parents and young identify each other, so that the latter are protected and 
fed. In all these adapt Ively Important situations, displays composed of sign 
stimuli serve to authenticate the conspecif icity of individuals. 
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It has also been suggested before that sign stimuli actually occur In 
human behavior. The facial characteristics and limb movements of babies 
evoke parental behavior (Tinbergen, 1951). Babies, in turn, respond to adult 
facial characteristics, notably to eyes and to smiles, and women have a uni- 
versal flirting gesture (Eibl-Eibesfeldt, 1970). I think that speech cues 
may also belong to the class of human sign stimuli, despite obvious differ- 
ences to be discussed shortly. But let us now consider the resemblances. 

First of all, the speech cues, like the sign stimuli, do not require 
a natural context, or even a naturalistic one; the appropriate response can 
be elicited by drastically simplified models of the natural original. Tin- 
bergen 's sticklebacks would respond to an extremely crude model, provided 
only that it had a red belly, but disdained very naturalistic models which 
lacked this crucial feature (Figure 4) (Tinbergen, 1951:28). Lorenz (1954: 
291, translated by Eibl-Eibesfeldt, 1970:88) makes the general claim that 
'where an animal can be 'tricked' into responding to simple models, we have 
a response by an innate releasing mechanism." In the case of speech, most 
of the complexity of the spectrum can be dispensed with so long as the essen- 
tial cues are preserved. It has already been mentioned that the simple, two- 
formant synthetic utterances of Figure 2 are clearly heard by subjects as 
[b]. [d], etc. The natural and s3mthetic utterances in Figure 1 are ling- 
uistically equivalent, even though in the latter only the lower formants 
appear, and these in a very stylized configuration. 

The synthetic utterance is not, however, simply an acoustic cartoon of 
the natural utterance. Though it shares with a cartoon the appearance of 
extreme simplicity and emphasis of salient features, it is rather a system- 
atic attempt to represent, consistently but exclusively, the essential 
acoustic cues, all other details of the signal being discarded or neutralized. 
The principal loss in such synthetic speech is not intelligibility but only 
naturalness. This is rather surprising. One might quite reasonably expect 
that Intelligibility would depend crucially on naturalness, that tamnering 
with the observed spectrum of a natural utterance to any degree would alter 
its linguistic value or cause it not to be perceived linguistically at all. 
I do not mean to Imply that high-quality natural speech would not be more 
intelligible than synthetic speech, or that sticklebacks would not respond 
more strongly to a real stickleback with a red .belly than to a dummy. In 
synthetic speech, a host of redundant minor cues, as yet unidentified, are 
no doubt sacrificed together with the linguistically irrelevant details of 
the signal. Similarly, in the construction of the dunmy, sign stimuli of 
minor Importance have been ignored. But it appears that the dependence of 
artificial speech cues and sign stimuli on a naturalistic context is very 
small. Though the listener and (for all we know) the stickleback may be 
quite aware of the lack of naturalness, neither one appears to be disturbed 
by it. The relative naturalness of the speech cues and sign stimuli them- 
selves Is something else again, as will be seen shortly. 

Both speech cues and sign stimuli exhibit what Tinbergen (l951:81), 
transL'.ting SelLz (1940), calls "the phenomenon of heterogeneous summation." 
The same response can be elicited by separate and noninteracting sign stimuli: 
thus, either the redness of the patch on the Kerflng gull's bill or the con- 
trast of the patch with the rest of the bill release the chick's pecking re- 
sponse. Moreover, if two stimuli for the same response are present, but one 
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Stickleback riodels Used by Tinbergen 




The fairly realistic model marked N, which lacked a red belly, provoked 
attack by male sticklebacks much less than the various crude models 
labeled R, which have red bellies. (After Tingergen, 1951.) 



is defective, the second will compensate for the deficiency of the first. 
A similar principle operates in speech perception. Multiple cues for the 
same phonetic feature are the rule. For ex^unple, point of articulation in 
stop consonants is cued not only by the F2 transition but also by the F3 
transition and by a burst of noise at an appropriate frequency just after 
release of stop closure (Delattre et al., 1955; Halle et al., 1957; Harris 
et al., 1958). In medial position, a voiced rather than a voiceless stop 
is cued by low-frequency periodic energy during closure, by lesser duration 
of closure, and by greater length of the preceding vowel (Lisker, 1957). 
Furthermore, the perceptual weight of one cue appears to be independent of 
that of the others; all combine additively to carry a single phonetic dis- 
tinction; if a cue is defective or absent, as is very often the case in 
natural speech, the deficiency is compensated for by the presence of other 
cues. Thus Hoffman (1958) compared perception of point of articulation for 
(a) synthetic stop-vowel syllables in which all three cues (burst, F2 transi- 
tion, F3 transition) were present, (b) syllables in which the burst cue was 
absent, (c) syllables in which the third formant with its transition was 
absent, and (d) syllables in which both third formant and burst were absent 
and only the F2 transition was present. He found that the optimal version 
of a cue for a particular point of articulation is the same whether presented 
separately or in combination with other cues; that labeling is most consist- 
ent when all three cues are optimal for the same point of articulation; and 
that an optimal F3 transition would compensate for a nonoptimal burst cue, 
and conversely. A.M. Liberman (personal communication) points out that speech 
also carries multiple cues to the sex of the speaker: men's voices differ 
from women's both In pitch range and in formant frequency range. Thus, 
neither the perception of speech cues nor that of sign stimuli is a Gestalt 
(Hinde, 1970). 

An optimal speech cue is often not a realistic one; such a cue is the 
analog of a "supernormal" sign stimulus, such as the pattern of black spots 
on a white background on the artificial egg (see Figure 5) which the plover 
prefers to a natural egg with dark brown spots on a light brown background 
(Koehler and Zagarus, 1937). "The natural situation," Tinbergen (1951:44) 
observes, "is not always optimal." Similarly, if a human subject is presented 
with stimuli like those represented in Figure 2, he will hear the first few, 
those with rising transitions, as [be]. The stimuli with the less steeply 
sloping transitions are closer to what one observes in Instances of [h$] in 
natural speech, while the more extreme transitions are unlikely, perhaps even 
articulatorily impossible. Yet, in a labeling test, the more steeply rising 
the F2 transition, the mora likely is the subject to hear [b£]. Thus the 
subject will label more consistently not only when more cues are present but 
also when the cues present are more nearly optimal, i.e., supernormal. Again, 
vowels spoken in isolation will occupy more extreme positions on the F1-F2 
plane than vowels in connected speech (Shearme and Holmes, 1962) and are 
easier to label than the "same" vowels excised from connected speech. As 
Manning (1967) says^ the failure of a sign stimulus to evolve to the super- 
normal extreme can usually be explained by considering other functional 
requirements. Thus the low-contrast, brown-on-brown spotting of the plover's 
eggs also serves to camouflage them from predators; black on a white back- 
ground would not be so effective. The vocal tract, likewise, is primarily a 
group of devices for breathing and eating. A vocal tract which produced 
supernormal formant transitions and extreme vowels at normal speech rates 
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The Supernormal Plover Egg with Black Spots on a White Background (at left) 
Preferred by the Plover to- the Normal Egg with Dark Brown Spots on a 
Light Brown Background (at right) 




(After Koehler and Zagarus, 1937, reproduced In Tlnbergen, 1951.) 



Fig. 5 



would probably be unable to perform these primary functions properly* What 
is more interesting, as Manning goes on to point out, Is that the tendency 
to respond to the sign stimulus has not evolved so as to be perfectly adjust- 
ed to the naturally occurring form of the stimulus* Like heterogeneous sum- 
mation, this must reflect a characteristic of the process by which sign 
stimuli are perceived, and speech perception must share this characteristic* 
When we listen to natural speech, presumably we respond best to that combi- 
nation of cues which approaches the supernormal Ideal most cloeely. Thorpe 
(1961:98), similarly, has observed that the best natural sign stimulus dis- 
play Is the one which "can come nearest to the supernormal for the largest 
number of constituent sign stimuli*" 

Finally, since the validity of the concept of a specialized neural 
mechanism to acrount for the selective perception of and response to sign 
stimuli is in dispute, the possibility that some such mechanism operates in 
speech perception is of special interest* The properties which speech per- 
ception have in common with sign stimuli point in this direction, for they 
are not characteristic of human auditory perception in general; so does the 
possibility of genetic transmission of knowledge of the cues. There is also 
some other evidence. If we ask a subject to discriminate pairs of stimuli 
which are adjacent along the acoustic series of stop-vowel syllables with 
varying F2 transition (Figure 2), he will do very well near the boundaries 
implied by the cross-over points in his labeling functions and very poorly 
elsewhere. The upper part of Figure 6 shows the labeling functions of a 
typical subject; the lower part (solid line) shows his discrimination func- 
tion for the syllables. He is discriminating categorically (Liberman, 1957). 
Discrimination of this kind is quite unusual in p'jychophysical tasks. If we 
now give the subject a similar discrimination ta«k in which the stimuli are 
"chirps," i.e., F2 transitions in isolation, without Fl or the steady-state 
portion of F2 (Figure 7), his discrimination function, represented by the 
dashed line in the lower part of Figure 6, is quite different. He discrim- 
inates better than random for most of the series, but. the peaks of the syl- 
lable discrimination function are absent. Without a context containing other 
speech cues, the F2 transition is heard quite differently: there is no in- 
dication of categorical perception, and the function is more typically 
psychophysical (Mattingly et al. , 1971). 

Additional evidence for a special mechanism comes from experiments in 
dichotic presentation of speech sounds* If different stop-vowel syllables 
are simultaneously presented to a subject's two ears, he will be able to re- 
port correctly the stimuli presented to the right ear more of!:en than the 
stimuli presented to the left ear* The effect is attributed to the process- 
ing of speech in the left cerebral hemisphere (Kimura, 1961; J>tuddert-Kennedy 
and Shankweiler, 1970)* No such right-ear advantage is found with nonspeech 
signals such as musical tones (Kimura, 1964). Experiments by Conrad (1964), 
Wickelgren (1966), and others suggest that the speech perception mechanism 
is somehow involved with, and perhaps includes, "short-term raemory." 

lo recapitulate, speech cues have a number of perceptual properties in 
common with sign stimuli. Their perception does not require a naturalistic 
context, they obey the law of heterogeneous summation, they are more effec- 
tive as they approach a supernormal ideal, and there is reason to suppose 
tliat a special neural mechanism is involved* Some of these formal properties 
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Labeling and Discrimination Functions for One Subject for the 
Series Synthetic Speech Syllables Shown In Figure 2, 




The Same Subject's Discrimination Function for the Series of 
"Chirps" Shown In Figure ?• 



Fig. 6 
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appear In other situations — heterogeneous summation Is a property of human 
blnoculcr vision for Instance—but It Is their co-occurrence in both speech 
and sign stimuli that I find compelling. These properties are shared by 
the sign stimulus systems of many species, presumably for functional rather 
than for phylogenetic reasons* Thus, we are led to ask whether speech is in 
some way functionally similar to a sign stimulus system. But before consid- 
ering this point, we ought to mention certain rather obvious differences 
between sign stimuli and the speech cues. 

First the speech cues are transmitted at a rate much higher than the 
sign stimuli of any animal system. The displays in which sign stimuli occur, 
if not virtually static, are either relatively slow-moving or highly repeti- 
tive. But the acoustic events of speech which serve as cues occur extremely 
rspidly. The speech-perceiving mechanism not only keeps up with these events 
but is capable, as experiments with speeded speech have demonstrated, of 
speeds more than three times greater than normal speaking rates (Orr et al., 
1965). A further gain in transmission speed is obtained by "parallel 
processing": the speaker produces and the listener extracts cues for differ- 
ent phonetic .distinctions more or less simultaneously from the same acoustic 
activity (Llberman et al. , 1967). Thus in a consonant-vovel syllable, the 
slope of the transition, will carry information about the place of articula- 
tion of a consonant, its manner class (stop, fricative, semivowel) and about 
the quality of the vowel, while the excitation of these same transitions will 
cue the voicing distinction. The information rate of speech can be as high 
as 150 bits/second, and the question of the adaptive value of such a high 
rate arises. 

Another difference between speech cues and sign stimuli is implicit in 
our use thus far of such terms as "place of articulation." Although the 
speech cues are acoustic events, the phonetic distinctions perceived by the 
listener are not acoustic but articulatory. Thus, the cues for, say, the 
alveolar sounds [t,d]— a high-frequency burst, an F2 transition which hae a 
locus at about- 1800 Hz, and an F3 transition with a locus at 3200 Hz — seem 
like a highly arbitrary selection if they are regarded as puirely acoustic 
events. Moreover, the events do not occur synchronously; and, as we have 
just noted, they are interspersed with cues for other phonetic distinctions. 
But if these same events are Interpreted as acoustic correlates of the simple 
articulatory gesture which produces [t,d], both the selection of events them- 
selves and their relative timing appears quite straightforward. Another in- 
dication of the articulatory reference of the cues is that a series of stim- 
uli may be perceived as belonging to -the same phonetic category, even though 
they are not neighbors on an acoustic continuum, but they must not fall to 
be close together on some articulatory continuum. Thus the series of stimuli 
heard as [d] before vowels ordered from high front to low back form both an 
articulatory and an acoustic continuum, defined (though in somewhat oversim- 
plified fashion) by the [t,d] locus (see the upper portion of Figure 8). 
But in the case of Ik,g] the acoustic continuum is incomplete because the 
concept of the locus fails to apply consistently; the locus for [k,g] with 
low back vowels appears to be much lower and less clearly specifiable than 
for high front vowels (lower portion of Figure 8). Yet the perception is 
constant because the articulation is similar (Llberman, 1957). Conversely, 
the series of stimuli in Figure 2, which do form an acoustic continuum, di- 
vides into [b,d,g,] because the articulatory reference changes abruptly at 
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two points on the contlnuua. Because of such phenomena, it seens reasonable 
to regard speech as an acoustic encoding of articulatory gestures, or rather 
ot the aotor conmands underlying those gestures (Lisker et al. , 1962; Liber- 
man et al., 1963; Studdert-Kennedy et al. , 1970). We nay call the sequence 
of motor commands which determines the speaker's output the "phonetic repre- 
sentation. The listener, because of his Intuitive knowledge of the speech 
code, can recover this representation. 

The itost notable difference between speech cues and sign stimuli is 
that whllH sign stimuli typically produce a stereotyped behavioral response, 
speech cues do not. The reason the response to speech is not stereotyped is 
of course that unlike sign stimulus displays, a phonetic representation has 
no fixed sign ficance apart from the linguistic system in which it functions; 
in itself it is a meaningless pattern, related only quite indirectly to the 
scaantic values of the speakers and hearers. Speech dres not stand by itself; 
it functions as part of language. The meaning of an utterance and the nature 
of the ultimate behavioral response depend not just on the characters of the 
stimulus, the environmental context, and the internal state of the perceiver, 
but also upon something not found in conjunction with any set of sign stlmuli- 
a gramnar. By virtue of a system of grammatical rules, shared by speaker and 
hearer, the speaker can evoke not just a few stereotyped responses but a wide 
variety, many of which are delayed or covert, and in principle, an infinite 
range of semantic values can be expressed. The problem is to explain why and 
how such a powerful system should have evolvi^i. 

It is with this problem that most attempts to find precedents for human 
language in animal behavior have begun. The cries of animals grossly resem- 
bling man, as well as animal communications systems which transmit a substan- 
tial amount of Information even though the physics?, nature of the signals may 
be very different from human speech, nave been scrutinized by many investiga- 
tors for linguistic properties. These efforts have consistently failed. The 
properties treated as linguistic by some investigators have been so abstract— 
for example, the Hockett-Altmann "design features" (Altmann, 1967; Hockett and 
Altmann, 1968)~that those characteristics which distinguish language from 
purposive behavior in general are lost to view (Chomsky, 1968:60) and really 
fundamental features are placed on a level with trivial ones. Tims Hockett 's 
Design Feature 3, "Rapid Fading," a property shared by all acoustic phenomena, 
is apparently just as important as DF 13, "Duality of Patterning," which, as 
we shall see, is truly significant. It is perhaps noteworthy ths.t, according 
to Hockett and Altmann, the stickleback's communication system, which is of 
great interest from the viewpoint adopted here, lacks most of the linguistic 
Design Features. 

Other investigators have tried indiscriminately to force the phenomena 
of animal behavior into standard linguistic categories. In Lenneberg's (1967: 
228) words, they have attempted 

to count the number of words in the language of gibbons, to look 
for phomemes in the vocalizations of monkeys or songs of birds, 
or to collect the morphemes in the communication systems of bees 
and ants. In many other instances no such explicit endeavors 
are stated, but the underlying faith appears to be the same 
since much time and effort is spent in teaching parrots, dolphins 
or chimpanzee infants to speak English. 
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Such efforts, I think, are doomed to failure, and those who have Insisted 
most strongly on the "biological basis of language"~Chomsky and Lenneberg— 
share this view. Chomsky (1968:62) suggests that human language "Is an 
example of true 'emergence '—the appearance of a qualitatively different 
phenomenon at a specific stage of complexity of organization." Lenneberg 
(1967) believes that language has for the most part evolved covertly. In his 
view, we cannot expect that the steps in the evolution of a characteristic A 
from some quite different characteristic B will necessarily be manifest. The 
nature of the process of genetic modification is such that the intervening 
steps must in many cases remain obscure. This, he suggests, is the case with 
human language. While Lenneberg 's general position on the nature of evolu- 
tion may well be essentially correct, to take refuge in this position In the 
case of a particular evolutionary problem, such as the origin of human lan- 
guage, is essentially to abandon the problem.^ 

Despite the lack of precedents for grammar, I think that Chomsky and 
Lenneberg are perHaps unduly pessimistic and that the parallels between the 
speech cues and the sign stimuli suggest some interesting speculations about 
the origins of language. 

One of the traditional explanations of language is that it developed 
from cries of anger, pain, and pleasure (see, e.g., Rousseau, 1755). The 
difficulty with this explanation is that it does not attempt to account for 
the transition from cries to names, or for the emergence of grammar. But let 
us put these problems to one side for the moment and postulate, just as the 
traditional explanation does, a stage in man's evolution when speech existed 
independently of language. Such speech, we suppose, had no syntax or seman- 
tics. But it was more than just expressive because it had phonetic structure. 
Its utterances were phonetic representations encoded by acoustic cues. If we 
ask what function such prellnguistic but structured speech could have had, 
the parallels we have discussed between speech cues and sign stimuli suggest 
a possible answer. Since speech is Intraspecif ic, we suggest that it may 
have been, at this stage of evolution, a social releaser-. If this specula- 
tion is correct, prellnguistic speech may have served early man as a vehicle 
for threat behavior, as a reproductive isolating mechanism, and as a means 
for mutual recognition of human parents and offspring. By means of phonetic 
representations underlying his utterances, man elicited appropriate behav- 
ioral responses from his fellows in each of these crucial situations. It is 
probably pointless to speculate as to what particular phonetic representations 
evoked what responses, but it perhaps reflects the primitive function which we 



Even if precedents for grammar existed in animal communication, it would be 
very difficult to learn about them. Most of what we know of the gramnatical 
aspects of human language we know not from observations of human behavior 
but by virtue of our special status as members of the hixman species. The 
work of the linguist depends on the availability to him of the intuitions 
of speakers of a language that certain utterances are, or are not, grammatical 
A member of another species, however intelligent, would find it difficult 
to deduce the most elementary grammatical concepts by observing and manip- 
ulating behavior: he would have, somehow, to consult the grammatical intui- 
tions of a human speaker. We are similarly at a loss when speculating about 
the possible grammars of animal communication systems. 
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have attributed to speech that while the segmental aspects of speech have 
been adapted for linguistic purposes, the prosodic features remain as a pri- 
mary means of physically harmless fighting, of courting, and of demonstrating 
and responding to parental affection. 

If speech was once a social releaser system, we* should expect it to show 
adaptation in the direction of "communications security." While being as 
conspicuous as possible on appropriate occasions to conspecific individuals, 
social releasers should be otherwise as Inconspicuous as possible. In partic- 
ular to prey and to predators. In the case of visual releasers, various 
camouflaging arrangements are found: outside the courtship period, the 
stickleback changes the color of his belly to a less noticeable shade and 
birds hide their brilliant plumage (Tlnbergen, 1951). In the case of acous- 
tic releasers, the animal can become silent when this is expedient; the sim- 
plicity of this solution is the great advantage of acoustic systems. As for 
speech, two of the differences we have noted between sign stimuli and speech 
cues are probably to be interpreted as further adaptations in the direction 
of security. The rapid rate at which the speech cues can be transmitted 
means that when necessary, transmissions can be extremely brief, making it 
so much the more difficult for an enemy to locate the source of the signal. 
And the fact that the articulatory information conveyed by speech can be 
perceived only by man means that, from the standpoint of other animals, as 
Hockett and Altmann (1968) point out, human speech is quite literally a code, 
concealing not only the phonetic representation but also the fact that there 
is such a representation and that the speaker is human. Presumably the ani- 
mals man preyed upon would not have been able to distinguish his speech from 
the chatter of herbivorous nonhuman primates. 

Moreover, if we regard speech as a social releaser system, a natural 
explanation is available for an old problem. The fact that no other animal 
except man can speak, not even the primates to whom he is most closely re- 
lated, has long been a cause for wonder and speculation. But, of course, a 
social releaser is required, almost by definition, to be species-specific: 
it must be so if it is to perform its authentication function effectively. 
It is thus no^more surprising that speech should be unique to man than that 
zigzag dances should be unique to sticklebacks. 

Let us now consider how the concept of prelinguistic speech as consist- 
ing of a system of phonetic social releasers bears on the problem of the 
origin of language. Most speculations on this topic suppose that man*s un- 
usual Intelligence must have been the principal factor in the development of 
language. The weaker version of this view (which would have been that of 
many post-Bloomfieldian linguists) assumes that man's intelligence differs 
from that of animals in degree: he alone is Intelligent enough to divide the 
world into its semantic categories and to recoguize their predicative rela- 
tionships. The structure of his language, insofar as it is not purely a 
matter of convention, reflects the structure of human experience. The strong- 
er version of this view (which I think it is fair to attribute to Chomsky and 
his colleagues) assumes that man's Intelligence differs in kind from that of 
other animals and that the structure of language, properly understood, re- 
flects specific properties of the human intellect. Speech, according to 
either version, serves simply as the vehicle for the abstract structure of 
language. The anatomy of the vocal tract Imposes certain practical constraints 
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on linguistic behavior but has only a trivial relationship to linguistic 
structure. 



The difficulty with this view is not only that it makes no attempt to 
account for the choice of speech as the vehicle of language, but also that 
many animals display some degree of intelligence, and a few display intelli- 
gent behavior comparable in some ways to man's. One would expect to find 
seme limited linguistic behavior among animals of limited intelligence, or 
something approximating human linguistic behavior among animals whose intel- 
ligence seems to resemble man's. But, as we have seen, precedents of any 
kind are lacking, and it is argued that language is an instance of evolu- 
tionary "emergence." ; 

I wish to suggest a somewhat less drastic alternative to emergence. 
This is that language be regarded as the result of the fortunate coexistence 
in man of two independent mechanisms: an intellect, capable of making a 
semantic representation of the world of experience, and the phonetic social- 
releaser system, a reliable and rapid carrier of information. From these 
mechanisms a method evolved for representing semantic values in communicable 
form. 

Before this could happen, a means had to be found for the speaker-hearer 
to recode semantic representations into phonetic representations, and phonetic 
representations into semar -'' representations. Clearly this recoding is a 
complex process, if only . _cuse the intellect, being capable of representing 
a wide range of human experience, probably has a very large number of cate- 
gorical features available for semantic representations in long-term memory, 
while the phonetically significant configurations of the vocal tract can be 
described in terms of a very small number of categorical features—fifteen or 
twenty at most (Chomsky and Halle, 1968). It would thus be Impossible to ac- 
complish the recoding simply by mapping semantic features onto phonetic fea- 
tures. It was necessary for another mechanism to evolve: linguistic capacity, 
the ability to learn the grammar of a language. 2 The grammar is a descrip- 
tion of the complex but rule-governed relationships, in part universal, in 
part language-specific, which obtain between semantic representations and 
phonetic representations.- By virtue of his grammatical competence, a person 
can speak and understand utterances in the language according to the rules of 
grammar . ^ 
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In this discussion, I have ignored for simplicity's sake the obvious fact 
that there are not one but many languages, each with its own grammar. To 
Rousseau (1755) and von Humboldt (1836), to explain the diversity of human 
languages was regarded as a problem second in importance only to that of 
explaining the origin of language • Recently, Nottebohm (1970) has offered 
the intriguing suggestion, based on an analogy with bird song, that lan- 
guage diversity enables some members of a species to develop traits appro- 
priate to their particular environment without an irreversible commitment 
to subspeciation. 

3 

The account of the organization of grammar given here, necessarily over- 
simplified, is based on Chomsky (1965, 1966). 
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One component of the grammar Is the lexicon, a list of morphemes with 
which semantic, syntactic, and phonological information is associated. The 
stock of morphemes in a language is large but finite, while the number of 
conceivable semantic representations is infinite. But an infinite number of 
grammatical strings of morphemes can be generated by the syntactic component 
of the grammar, and from these, the semantic component can generate a corre- 
spondingly infinite number of semantic representations. The phonological 
component parallels the semantic component: for each string of grammatical 
morphemes, a phonetic representation can be generated. The speaker's task 
is thus to find a phonetic representation which corresponds grammatically to 
a given semantic representation, while the hearer's task is to find a seman- 
tic representation corresponding to a given phonetic representation. In 
both his roles, the speaker-hearer, in order to recode, must determine heu- 
ristically the probable input to a grammatical component, given its output 
and the rules which generate output from input. Very little is known about 
how he performs these tasks. 

For our purposes, however, the important point is that a grammar-has an 
obvious symmetry. There is a core, the syntactical and lexical components, 
and two other components, the semantic and the phonological, which generate 
the semantic and phonetic representations, respectively. The nature of the 
semantic component, and the representation it generates, appear to be appro- 
priate for storage in long-term memory. The nature of the phonological 
component, and the representation it generates, are appropriate for on-line 
transmission by the vocal tract. To relate these two representations is the 
main motivation of the grammar, and its form is determined both by the prop- 
erties of the intellect and by those of the phonetic social-releaser system. 
It is thus surely not correct to view speech as if it were merely selected 
by happenstance as a convenient vehicle for language. 

Once the grammar had begun to develop, we should' not be surprised to 
find that it exercised a reciprocal influence on the development both of the 
phonetic system and of the intellect. In the case of the former, it has been 
argued very persuasively (Lieberman et al. , in press; Lieberman and Crelin, 
1971) that the vocal tract of modern man has evolved from something rather 
like that of a chimpanzee to its present form, with a shorter jaw, a wider 
and deeper pharynx, and vocal cords for which the tension is more finely con- 
trolled, and that these modifications not only have no other discernible 
adaptive value than to increase the reliability and the richness of struc- 
ture of human speech but are actually disadvantageous for the vocal tract's 
primary functions of chewing, breathing, and swallowing. If man's vocal 
tract has evolved in this way, corresponding modifications must have taken 
place in the neural mechanisms for production and perception of speech, re- 
sulting in the speech code in the form we now know it. The evidence for the 
development and specialization of the human -intellect as a result of its 
grammatical affinities is, of course, far less concrete, but the very least 
that can be said is that the capability of symbolizing things and ideas by 
words permits a degree of conceptual abstraction without which the kind of 
thinking which human beings regularly do would be Impossible. 

If the function of a grammar is to serve as an interface between the 
phonetic and semantic domains, it is hardly surprising that precedents for 
linguistic behavior have not been found. The speech production and perception 
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system is a highly specific mechanism; so also is the human intellect. Their 
co-occurrence in man was a remarkable piece of luck; other animals, which- on 
behavioral or physiological grounds appear to be of high Intelligence, had no 
opportunity to develop language because they lacked a suitable pre-existing 
communications system. Moreover, even if high intelligence and an appropriate 
communications system had co-occurred in some other species and combined to 
form a language," its grammar would be utterly different in form from any 
human grammar, because the intellectual and communicative mechanisms from 
which it evolved would be quite different in detail from the corresponding 
human mechanisms. In the circumstances, the most we can hope for is to under- 
stand more about the separate evolution of the intellect and that of the 
speech code and to interpret human grammars in terms of their dual origin. 

To summarize, I have called attention to certain parallels between the 
speech cues and sign stimuli. These parallels suggest the speculation that 
prellnguistic speech may have functioned as a social-releaser system, which 
would explain the fact that speech is species-specific. It is suggested, 
furthermore, that human language is not simply the product of the human intel- 
lect but is rather to be viewed as the joint product of the intellect and of 
this prellnguistic communications system. Grammar evolved to interrelate 
these two originally independent systems. Its dual origin explains the lack 
of precedents for language in animal behavior and its apparent "emergence." 
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On the Evolution of Huaian Language 

Philip Lieberman 

Haskins Laboratories, New Haven 

ABSTRACT 

Recent theoretical and experimental advances have demonstrated 
that the sounds of human speech make human language an effective 
medium of communication through a process of speech "encoding." The • 
presence of sounds like the language universal vowels /a/, /u/, and 
/i/ makes this process possible. In the past five years we have 
shown that the anatomic basis of human speech is species-specific. 
We have recently been able to reconstruct the supralaryngeal vocal 
tracts of extinct hominid species. These reconstructions make use 
of the methods of comparative anatomy and skeletal similarities that 
exist between extinct fossils and living primates like newborn homo 
sapiens and the nonhuman primates. Computer- Implemented supralaryn- 
geal vocal tract modelling indicates that these extinct species 
lacked the anatomic ability that is necessary to produce the range 
of sounds that is necessary for human speech. Human linguistic 
ability depends, in part, on the gradual evolution of modern man's 
supralaryngeal vocal tract. Species like "classic" Neanderthal man 
undoubtedly had language, but their linguistic ability was markedly 
inferior to modern man's. 

Human language is one of the defining characteristics that differentiate 
modern man from all other animals. The traditional view concerning the 
uniqueness of human linguistic ability is that it is based on man's mental 
processes (Lenneburg, 1967). In other words the "uniqueness" of human lan- 
guage is supposed to be entirely due to the properties of the human brain. 
The particular sounds that are employed in human language are therefore often 
viewed as an arbitrary, fortuitously determined set of cipher-like elements. 
Any other set of sounds or gestures supposedly would be just as useful at the 
communicative, i.e., the phonetic, level of human language. 

The results of recent research have, however, challenged this view. The 
"motor theory" of speech perception that has been developed over the past fif- 
teen years, in essence, states that speech signals are perceived in terms of 
the constraints that are Imposed by the human vocal apparatus (Liberman et al. 
1967). Other recent research, which I will attempt to summarize in this 
paper, indicates tliat the anatomic basis of human speech production is itself 
species-specific. This research is the product of a collaborative effort in- 
volving many skills. Edmund S. Crelin of the Yale University School of 
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Medicine, Dennis H. Klatt of M.I.T., Petor Wolff of Harvard University, and 
my colleagues at the University of Connecticut and Haskins Laboratories have 
all been involved at one time or another. Our research indicates that the 
anatomic basis of human speech production is the result of a long evolution- 
ary process in which the Darwinian process of natural selection acted to re- 
tain mutations that would enhance rapid communication through the medium of 
speech. The neural processes that are involved in the perception of speech 
and the unique species-specific aspects of the human supralaryngeal vocal 
tract furthermore appear to be interrelated in a positive way. 

Vocal Tract Reconstruction / 

The most direct approach to this topic is to start with our most recent 
experimental technique, the reconstruction and functional modelling of the 
speech-producing anatomy of extinct fossil hominids. We have been able to 
reconstruct the evolution of the human supralaryngeal vocal tract by making 
use of the methods of comparative anatomy and skeletal similarities that exist 
between extinct fossil hominids and living primates (Lieberman and Crelin, 
1971). In Figure 1 inferior views of the base of the skull are shown for new- 
born modern man, a reconstruction of the fossil La Chappelle-aux-Saints Nean- 
derthal man, and an adult modem man. The detailed morphology of the base of 
the skull and mandible, which is similar in newborn modern man and Neander- 
thal man, forms the basis for the Neanderthal reconstruction. Some of the 
skull features that are similar in newborn modern man and Neanderthal man, but 
different from adult modern man, are as follows: (1) the skulls have a generally 
flattened out base; (2) they lack a chin; (3) the body of the mandible is 
60 to 100 percent longer than the ramus; (4) the posterior border of the man- 
dibular ramus is markedly slanted away from the vertical plane; (5) there is 
a more horizontal inclination of the mandibular foramen leading to the mandib- 
ular canal; (6) the pterygoid process of the sphenoid bone is relatively 
short and its lateral lamina is more Inclined away from the vertical plane; 
(7) the styloid process is more inclined away from the vertical plane; (8) 
the dental arch of the maxilla is U-shaped instead of V-shaped; (9) the 
basilar part of the occipital bone between the foramen magnum and the sphe- 
noid bone is only slightly inclined away from the horizontal toward the ver- 
tical plane; (10) the roof of the nasopharynx is a relatively shallow elon- 
gated arch; (11) the vomer bone is relatively short in its vertical height 
and its posterior border is inclined away from the vertical plane; (12) the 
vomer bone is relatively far removed from the junction of the sphenoid bone 
and the basilar side part of the occipital bone; (13) the occipital condyles 
are relatively small and elongated. These similarities are in accord with 
other skeletal features typical of Neanderthal fossils (VlKek, 1970), which 
may be seen in the course of the ontogenetic development of modern man. This, 
parenthetically, does not mean that Neanderthal man was a direct ancestral 
form of modern man since Neanderthal fossils exhibit specializations like 
brow ridges that never occur in the ontogenetic development of modern man. 
Modern man, furthermore, deviates quite drastically from Neanderthal man in 
the course of normal maturation from the newborn state. 

In Figure 2 lateral views of the skull, vertebral column, and larynx of 
newborn and adult modern man and Neanderthal man are presented. The signifi- 
cance of the aforementioned skeletal features with regard to the supralaryngeal 
vocal tract can be seen in the high position of the larynx in newborn and in 
Neanderthal, 
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In Figure 3 the supralaryngeal air passages of newborn and adult man and 
the Neanderthal reconstruction are diagrammed so that they appear equal in 
size. Although the nasal and oral cavities of Neanderthal are actually larger 
than those of adult nodem man, they are quite similar in shape to those of 
the newborn. The long "flattened out" base of the skull in newborn and Nean- 
derthal is a concomitant skeletal correlate of a supralaryngeal vocal tract 
in which the entrance to the pharynx lies behind the entrance to the larynx. 
In the ontogenetic development of adult modern man the opening of the larynx 
into the pharynx shifts to a low position. In this shift the epiglottis be- 
comes widely separated from the soft palate. The posterior part of the tongue, 
between the foramen cecum and the epiglottis, shifts from a horizontal resting 
position within the oral cavity to a vertical resting position, to form the 
anterior wall of the oral part of the pharynx (Figure 3C) . In this shit't the 
epiglottis becomes widely separated from the soft palate. 

The uniqueness of the adult human supralaryngeal vocal tract rests in the 
fact that the pharynx and oral cavities are almost equal in length and are at 
right angles. No other animal has this "bent" supralaryngeal vocal tract in 
which the cross-sectional areas of the oral and pharyngeal cavities can be 
independently modified. The human vocal tract can, in effect, function as a 

two tube acoustic filter, in Figure A we have diagrammed the "bent" human 
supralaryngeal vocal tract in the production of the "extreme," "point" vowels 
/i/. /a/, and /u/. Note that the midpoint area function changes are both 
extreme and abrupt. Abrupt discontinuities can be formed at the midpoint 

"bend. In Figure 5 the nonhuman "straight" vocal tract which is typical of 
all living nonhiman primates (Lieberman, 1968; Lieberman et al., 1969, and 
Lieberman et al., in press), newborn humans (Lieberman et al., 1968), and Nean- 
derthal man, is diagrammed as it approximates these vowels. All area function 
adjustments have to take place in the oral cavity in the nonhuman supralaryngeal 
vocal tract. Although midpoint constrictions obviously can be formed in the 
nonhuman vocal tract, they cannot be both extreme and abrupt. The elastic 
properties of the tongue prevent it from forming abrupt discontinuities at 
the midpoint of the oral cavity. 

Vocal Tract Modellinf^ 

Human speech is essentially the product of a source, the larynx for vowels, 
and a supralaryngeal vocal tract transfer function. The supralaryngeal vocal 
tract in effect filters the source (Chiba and Kajiyama, 1958; Fant, 1960). 
The activity of the larynx determines the fundamental frequency of the vowel, 
whereas its formant frequencies are the resonant modes of the supralaryngeal 
vocal tract. The formant frequencies are determined by the area function of 
the supralaryngeal vocal tract. Man uses his articulators (the tongue, lips, 
mandible, pharyngeal constrictors, etc.) to modify dynamically in time the 
formant frequency patterns that the supralaryngeal vocal tract imposes on the 
speech signal. The phonetic inventory of a language is therefore limited by 
(1) the number of source function modifications tha:: a speaker is capable of 
controlling during speech communication and (2) the number of formant fre- 
quency patterns available by changing the supralaryngeal area function through 
the dynamic manipulation of the articulators. We thus can assess the contri- 
bution of the supralaryngeal vocal tract to the phonetic abilities of a hominid, 
independent of the source characteristics. A computer-implemented model of a 
supralaryngeal vocal tract (Henke, 1966) can be used to determine the possible 
contribution of the vocal tract to the phonetic repertoire. We can conveniently 
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Schematic Diagram of the ••Bent" Human Supralaryngeal Vocal Tract 
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Note that abrupt and extreme discontinuities in cross-sectional area 
can occur at the midpoint. 
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begin to determine whether a nonhuman supralaryngeal vocal tract can produce 
the range of sounds that Occur in human language by exploring its vowel-produc- 
ing ability. Consonantal vocal tract configurations can also be modelled. It 
is, however, reasonable to start with vowels since the production of consonants 
may also involve rapid, coordinated articulatory maneuvers and we can only 
speculate on the presence of this ability in fossil hominids. 

In Figure 6 we have presented area functions of the supralaryngeal vocal 
tract of Neanderthal man that were modelled on the computer. These area func- 
tions were directed towards best approximating the human vowels /i/, /a/, and 
/u/ . Our computer modelling (Lieberman and Crelin, 1971) was guided by the 
results of X-ray motion pictures of speech production, swallowing, and respi- 
ration in adult human (Haskins Laboratories, 1962; Perkell, 1969) and in new- 
bom (Truby et al., 1965). This knowledge plus the known comparative anatomy 
of the living primates allowed a fairly "conservative" simulation of the vowel- 
producing ability of classic Neanderthal man. We perhaps allowed a greater 
vowel-producing range for Neanderthal man since we consistently generated area 
functions that were more human-like than ape-like whenever we were in doubt. 
Despite these compensations the Neanderthal vocal tract cannot produce /i/, 
/a/, or /u/. 

In Figure 7 the formant frequency patterns calculated by the computed 
program for the numbered area functions of Figure 6 are plotted. The labelled 
loops are derived from the Peterson and Barney (1952) analysis of the vowels 
of American-English of 76 adult men, adult women, and children. Each loop 
encloses the data points that accounted for 90 percent of the samples in each 
vowel category. We have compared the formant frequencies of the simulated 
Neanderthal vocal tract with this comparatively large sample of human speakers 
since it shows that the speech deficiencies of the Neanderthal vocal tract 
are different in kind from the differences that characterize human speakers. 
Since all human speakers can inherently produce all the vowels of American- 
English, we have established that the Neanderthal phonetic repertoire is 
inherently limited. In some instances we generated area functions that would 
be human-like, even though we felt that we were forcing the articulatory limits 
of the reconstructed Neanderthal vocal tract (e.g., area functions 3, 9, and 
13). However, even with these articulatory gymnastics the Neanderthal vocal 
tract could not produce the vowel range of American-English. 

Functional Phonetic Limitations 

There are some rpecial considerations that follow from the absence of 
the vowels /i/, /a/, and /u/ from the Neanderthal phonetic repertoire. Phonetic 
analyses have shown that these "point" vowels are the limiting articulations 
of a vowel triangle that is almost language universal (Troubetzkoy, 1939). 
The special nature of /i/, /a/, and /u/ can be argued from theoretical grounds 
as well. Employing simplified and idealized area functions (similar to those 
sketched in Figure 4) Stevens (1969) has shown that these articulatory con- 
figurations (1) are acoustically stable for small changes in articulation and 
therefore require less precision in articulatory control than similar adjacent 
articulations and (2) contain a prominent acoustic feature, i.e., two formants 
that are in close proximity to form a distinct energy concentration. 

The vowels /i/, /a/, and /u/ have another unique acoustical property. 
They are the only vowels in which an acoustic pattern can be related to a 
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^"eaSe«^«?%°^ Supralaryngeal Vocal Tract of 
Neanderthal Reconstruction Modelled on Computer 
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The area function from 0 to 2 cm Is derived from Fant (1960) and represents the 
distance from the vocal folds to the opening of the larynx Into the phar^. 
Curve 1 Is the unperturbed tract. Curves 2, 3, and 4 represent functions dl- 
Itl^LTT / "^•^'^^ ' vowel /I/. Curves 5-8 are functions 

directed towards a "best match" to /a/, while curves 9-13 are directed towards 
/u/. (After Lleberman and Crelln, 1971.) 



Formant Frequencies Calculated by Computer Program for Neanderthal Reconstruction 
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J '^'^f^^*"* function. Other "central" vowels can be produced by 
llTjLl alternate area functions (Stevens and House. 195?). A human 

listener, when he hears a syllable that contains a token of /i/ %/ «„hT/ 
IZlll^'T^ supralaryngeal vocal It.Tt tLi'L^lL^lt ' 

produce the syllable. The listener, in other words, can tell whether a speaker 

vowels ""^i' ^« «P^«^^i"8- Thi« is not possible for other 

71lil f * ^P^*^^"^ "^"-^ * ""^ example, by increasing Se 

alLger^^ocVt^^ °' ^^^^ -"'^ consi^ten^ with 

exi" for a/ /^/ i ^ rounding. These uncertainties do not 

In ; • f"*^ ^^"^"^ '^^^ required discontinuities and constrictions 

a^. ^ V IJr^i*"^^^*^ functions produce acoustic patterns SaJ 

are beyond the range of compensatory maneuvers. paccerns tnat 

Speech P erception and Speech Anatomy 

""'^ °^ '^^^^ P^P^'^' '^ha'^ the results of perceptual 
research have demonstrated that human listeners perceive speech in terns of 

ce^trr'^MTu'^P"'"' """^ speech-producing apparatus!" modHf pfr- 

cepSon'm^^ef ""^^ "^P"""^" " theory mode of per- 

(SbeJir iStS^^ T ''fr °' ^"f°'^'^i°" transfer of humai. speech possible 
aiberman, 1970). Human listeners can perceive as many as 30 phonetic seg- 
ments per second in normal speech. This information rate far Sceeds the 
temporal resolving power of the human auditory system. It is ^or SampL 
impossible even to count simple pulses at raSs of 20 pulses ^e^ second! ihe 
S^tln^ '""Shinto a continuous tone. Human speech achieves ±ts hJgS Jn^or- 
nation rate by means of an "encoding" process that is structured in terns of 
Seo^'nT ' '"^ ^"i<="latory constraints of speech production. T^e m^or 
iincf ? speech perception, in essence, explicates this process. The pie- 

f'torf that'^kif ^^^""^ °^ ^^^e anaS^ir 

tactors that makes this encoding process possible. 

^?if^^"r ^ ^"""^ reproduced two simplified spectrographic patterns 

-iJ //^^^T^^^"^' '° r""'^' P"'^"^^ approximations to the syUaSes 

(he fJrst and^^ec'T?' '^^ '^"^ ^^"'^^ °" ^^^-^ P^"-'«« "present 

the first- and second-formant frequencies of the supralaryngeal vocal tract 

as functions of time. Note that the formants rapidly movrSrougS a range 
ofc!r?n'"K''? S '"''^ °' P"*^^"^- These rapid mo^emenS, wJich 

?o™I„^ ? "^^^"^ transitions. The transition in the second 

lL^e;s1nterp'?erL'''':'i: ^'^^^f^ — "i<= information that h^^an 
listeners interpret as a token of a /d/ in the syllal)les /di/ and /du/ it 
is however, impossible to isolate the acoustic Jatterr. of /d/ Jn thes; 
syllables. If tape recordings of these two syllables are "sliced" w!th ^hp 
electronic equivalent of a pair of scissors, it is l^possib?e to find a seg- 

red'u'^^d ™iit?oSt\t'f ' - 

Tf ^>,o°o* '^f encircled transitions are different for the two syllables 
If these encircled transitions are isolated, listeners report thi? they he^r' 
either an upgoing or a falling frequency modulation. I^ conte^t wSh thf 

t'rSi^r-Iden'tT ?" .^f ''^L^y''^''^^' ^^-^ transJt™us: iLteners 
Ustener effp^r^if ^"""^ syllables. How does a human 

listener effect this perceptual response? 
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Simplified Spectrographic Patterns 
Sufficient to Produce the Syllables /di/ and /du/ 




The circles enclose the second fonnant frequency transitions, 
(After Libennan, 1970.) 



Fig. 8 



«n-n the fomant frequency patterns of speech reflect the res- 

the lllrtiltSt . ? ^ '^^"^ ""^^^^^ Changing resonant pattern of 
It ocM^^ r^r^''"^*^ '^^'^ »°^«« his articulators f«a 

production o°f /1/'^o th^' ^« ^-^^-^ ^n 'e 

proauction ot /d/ to the vocal tract configuration of the /I/ A dlff<.ron^ 

In hirh ^if.!^? similar as the speaker forms the Initial occlusion of the /d/ 

J^rSt for t^ f?L?°r»' °£ the .ocal tract are ,^lte dlf- 

terent tor the final configurations of the vocal tract for /i/ and /,./ Tk. 
foraant patterns that convey the /d/ In both syllables are thus^^lie diff«- 
"d po1n"s""'S„i;"1l:t"'"*.';°"'/'" start CpoJnt ?o""lff"r"nT 

Me%n.rLjatTr^^ iTl'^^AfX^it' ^ 

I^L. TIJ' ^""^ ^^ "P^"^ perception" (Llberman et al. , 1967), oJeraSs In 

trLd1vlduar°«h"'%r""" °' ^^^^^^^ "y^l-^l-- The aclu tJc "el f 
hl8h Ja^e of Lf ^i:;;^ fSaents" are fused Into a syllabic pattern. The 
high rate of Information transfer of human speech Is thus due to the trar^- 
alsslon of acoustic Information In syllable-sized units The nL^P^f !?! 

S^Mec:de1..'^^''^;" ^^^o a slng1e\1ou;tlc^a ^e\"n ihl^^^^ 

then decoded by the listener to yield the phonetic representation. 

tener'musf be fbL'^! 5!^^'? ^""'^ "^^"^ perception" to «,rk the lis- 
^ract sLJLf ir^^ Absolute size of the speaker's vocal 

ZT/ff ! articulatory gestures will have different acoustic correlates 

In different-sized vocal tracts. The frequency of the first fo^r^J / / 

(1952) for adult men and children. The frequencies of the resonancerSat 
occur for various consonants likewise are a function of the size of the 
speaker's vocal tract. The resonant pattern that Is the correUte of th. 
consonant /g/ for a speaker with a laJge vocal tract may ov2!a^ with lit 
(™9;jr%\e°'irt ^°-°r%^^^ * speaLTw^^j: HL'S v"oL\tact 
cSnsSantal or vocaUc the correct 



Of a ^ i^^:^^^ ^rcai:r- -pi^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^'^ disproportionately lower fundamental JreqLnSes* 
an ;n?a?UbS":LV"'"°? """^"^y* ^^^2). so fundamental frequency Is not 
SJoaSbent i557rhI;/Ti'^;" l^^^' Perceptual experiments (Ldefoged anS 

f^equencj'r^gl o^l swr ''"f "^'^^ °^ ^^^e formant 

„:,r^; ^ ^! , ^^"f*" passage of speech to arrive at an estimate of the 
size of a speaker's vocal tract. Recent experiments, however? sh^wth^t hu^ 
TiJ ^w^J' ° '° '^^^^ '^^^^^ '^heo^y" decoding of speech 

use the voca??c lnT°' I", three-second Interval of speech. insLad, they 

la not Tho u . ^ appear to be paradoxical, but It 

Is not. The listener makes use of the formant frequencies and fundamental 
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frequency of the syllable's vowel to assess the size of the vocal tract that 
produced the syllable. We have noted throughout this paper that the vowels 
/a/, /I/, and /u/ have a unique acoustical property. The fonnant frequency 
pattern for these vowels can always be related to a unique vocal tract size 
and shape, A listener, when he hears one of these vowels, can thus Instantly 
determine the size of the speaker's vocal tract. The vowels /a/, /I/, and 
/u/ (and the glides /y/ and /w/) thereby serve as acoustic calibration sig- 
nals In human speech. 

The absence of a human-like pharyngeal region In apes, newborn man, and 
Neanderthal man Is quite reasonable. The only function that the human supra- 
laryngeal vocal tract Is better adapted to lo speech production, in particu- 
lar the production of vowels like /a/, /I/, and /u/. The human supralaryn- 
geal vocal tract Is otherwise less well adapted for the primary vegetative 
functions of respiration, chswing, and swallowing (Lleberman et al,, 1971; 
Crelin et al, , forthcoming). This suggests that the evolution of the human 
vocal tract which allows vowels like /a/, /I/, and /u/ to be produced and the 
universal occurrence of these vowels in human languages reflect a parallel de- 
velopment of the neural and anatomic abilities that are necessary for lan- 
guage. This parallel development would be consistent with the evolution of 
other human abilities. The ability to use tools depends, for example, both on 
upright posture and an opposable thumb, and on neural ability. 

Neanderthal man lacked the vocal tract that is necessary to produce the 
human 'Vocal tract size-calibrating" vowels /a/, /i/, and /u/. This suggests . 
that the speech of Neanderthal man did not make use of syllabic encoding. 
While communication is obviously possible without syllabic encoding, studies 
of alternate methods of communication in modern man show, as we noted before, 
that the rate at which information can be transferred is about one-tenth that 
of normal human speech. 

It is imperative to note that classic Neanderthal man, as typified by 
fossils whose skull bases are similar to the La Chapelle-aux-Salnts, La Fer- 
rasie. La Quina, Pech-de-L'Azg, and Monte Circeo fossil hominids (as well as 
many others), probably does not represent the mainstream of human evolution. 
Although Neanderthal man and modern man probably had a common ancestor. 
Neanderthal represents a divergent species (Boule and Vallois, 1957; Vl?^ek, 
1970; Lleberman and Crelin, 1971), In Figure 9 we have photographed a cast- 
ing of a reconstruction of the fossil Stelnhelm calvarium with the mandible 
of the La Chapelle-aux-Salnts fossil. The mandible of the Stelnhelm fossil 
hominid nr.ver was found. Note that the La Chapelle-aux-Salnts mandible is 
too long. In Figure 10 the 3teinhelm fossil has been fitted with a mandible 
from a normal adult human, which best "fits" the Stelnhelm fossil. We are in 
the process of reconstructing the supralaryngeal vocal tract of the Stelnhelm 
fossil (Crelin et al,, forthcoming). It is quite likely that this fossil, 
which is approximately 300,000 years old, had the vocal tract anatomy that is 
necessary for human speech. The evolution of the anatomical basis for human 
speech thus would not appear to be the result of abrupt, recent change in the 
morphology of the skull and soft tissue of the vocal tract. We have noted a 
number of fossil forms that appear to represent intermediate stages in the 
evolution of the vocal tract. Recent fossil discoveries indicate that the 
evolution of the human vocal tract may have started at least 2,6 million years 
ago. It, therefore, is not surprising to find that the neural aspects of 
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speech perception are matched to the anatomical aspects of speech production. 
Nor should we be surprised to note that "naturalness" constraints relate the 
phonetic and phonologic levels of grammar (Jakobson et al., 1952; Postal, 
1968; Chomsky and Halle, 1969). 

Sir Arthur Keith many years ago speculated on the antiquity of man. We 
now know that hominid evolution can be traced back at least 3 million years. 
The evolution of phonetic ability appears to have been an integral part of 
this evolutionary process. It may have its origins at the very beginnings 
or hominid evolution. 
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Physiological, acoustic, and perceptual data indicate that 
the timing of events at the glottis relative to articulation dif- 
ferentiates homorganic stops in many languages. Such categories 
are variously described in terms of voicing, aspiration, and force 
of articulation. N. Chomsky and M. Halle have recently proposed a 
universal set of phonetic features. Four of them— voice, tensity, 
glottal constriction, and heightened subglottal pressure— allegedly 
operate to control the onset timing of laryngeal pulsing. Not only 

^ S*,? ^^^^^ analysis flimsy, but Chomsky 

and Halle can advance no substantive argument for. rejecting the 
possibility of temporal control of laryngeal function. 

Up until fairly recently the nonhistorical study of language was, at least 
in this country, pretty much the province of two groups of people: the jtram- 
marians and the phoneticians. And it could be said that each group paid little 
if any serious attention to the problems and findings of the other, even in 
the area of phonology, where their interests would seem to converge. In the 
case of the phoneticians, their ignorance of linguistics was not normally 
elevated to a matter of principle. Some grammarians, however, refused to 

rnn!7anL^i°"*^^*'/f"*'*'^/" integral part of linguistics. Such work was 
consigned to physiology and physics at the very time that the primacy of the 
rUL Ti ! °^ language was being asserted most emphatically.^ 

The dichotomy drawn between langue and parole may have served as an excuse for 
minimizing the attention given to language in its most directly observable man- 
^^fl^^^^M:^^ "T^^" proceeded from the principle that only message- 

differentiating phonetic features are relevant to language description to the 
practice of knowing only as much about the processes of speech production and 

2''° P"^"^ * °^ «hich to spell different 

messages distinctively.2 insofar as the linguist's concern with the components 

*Paper to appear in Language (December, 1971). This is a considerably exnanded 

Also University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
"^Also University of Connecticut, Storrs. 

2 

Phoneticians, often enough scolded for doing research not Immediately relatable 
to the linguist 8 own interests, have generally tried to remedy this situation, 

'° renouncing research in any area 

S^oLJ; ; 4!^"^^ relevant to linguistics as most narrowly defined. Thus a 
phonetician with some training in linguistics can write, in Connection with a 
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tteir J!co^1m1 arrange»ent8 is not prlaarily for the acoustic cues to 
S Wm5?^J i °^ phonetics as a serious enterprise may well 

beei i** " untenable arguaen? has s^LSes 

been adva need-namely that because one cannot hope to achieve a complex a^d 
perfectly accurate phonetic description, it follows that no scLn^fic status 
^h^t he'"?Lf Bloomfield (1933:127-8) aiied this objectJor^t 

de^crJntJoL '^'T"" "^r"'* ""'^ P*"'^^"^ «hen phonetic 

tnrv J! 5 a proper degree of trustworthiness would cone from a labora- 

Jj7s?i:L en%%l^^^^ define, as an adequate phonetic reprLent^Son 

very recent 8ta?i;i;r °"«»" to make up an utterance. In a 

P^Se^^ o? En^fJS^ ^""^ phonology, Chomsky and Halle's Sound 

tor S^osLfghl i^^^^h T °^ "^""^ ^» insistence on thTli^d 

llL^ln V t °^ connections among phonetics, phonetic trans- 

foi'^^ic^^d?;^ Phonolop, the notion of phonetic transcriptioS as de"ce 
a * ' ^ utterances" (1968:293) is rejected on 

a basis that seems very like Bloomfield' s: transcribers allwedlv fall 

cVn^SslLf'^'r' capturesrLTthlJlep ?t' tL ^for 

So»«wVn ""elates are found. Of course, add both Bloomfield and 

Chomsky-Halle, even a perfected phonetic knowledge and a completely faltSul 

vellaTZ ^^^^ speakers in understanding and 

^SrJie "s^^JItur! Aflf"^ Chomsky and Halle emphasize the linguist's concern 
of speech'- 5w65"S.f f^"*^^ "'^^ acoustics and physiology 

?he whol2 ? American linguists have seemed happy on 

the whole to be excused from phonetics class, though they have not r^friinL 
from claiming to know a good deal about the i;rticulat^r7baJIs fol the d^tev- 
ences by which utterances are distinguished. Such daiis, the Judeients f f 
observers with broad experience in listening to varied UngJagesSpeJ? tl 

5Sth";Je'' 'r'^/^'^r'" f° ^" interpreting the ut^ISn^s of his HnSage, 
Both the zealous phonetician's and the linguist's recordings are opinions 
requiring some sort of control if their scientific status Jo be^^estaWlshed- 
S niM^ri'/t ^"'i"?^!* • validation method tha? invo?ve:"bse?Jation 

dr^ntl ^^^^''^^^ 15">- I« either case these r^^ 

cordings, once determ ined to reflect stable response patterns by the observers 

study of mechanical pressures developed in the articulation of certain conson- 
ants, that the nasals are still another matter, as they do not enter into the 
lenis/tortis opposition, and calculating percentages of overlapping of their 
values with those of the stops would be meaningless" (Mal^cot 1966a:l76), 
The fact that phoneticians have failed to exploit research possibilities that 
closer attention to linguists' discussions would have made them aware of can- 
not be taken to imply that areas of phonetic research with which linguists have 
not concerned themselves are therefore without relevance to linguistics. Recent 
discussion by Mattingly and Liberman (1969) would suggest that linguists have 
been sometimes too ready to deny linguistic relevance to language and speech 
studies which threatened to yield findings not readily expressible in the current 
mode of linguistic description. 
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to the utterances represented, have still to be matched against physical ob- 
servations if physical meanings are to be attached to them* Otherwise, at 
best, the physical features alleged to differentiate utterances are no more 
than names for classes of impressionistic categories.^ 

Phonetic description and representation, whether to characterize physical 
regularities in speech behavior or more narrowly to serve as a basis for 
classifying or spelling utterances, invariably imply the notion of a segment 
and the specification of segments relative to a finite set of independent or 
almost-independent dimensions. Current talk of a "universal phonetics" should 
not obscure the fact that there really is no other. Perhaps the older phonetics 
is only less prone to claiming that the known set of phonetic dimensions is 
the set of all possible ones. The point to the recent escalation in the sweep 
of assertions as to the completeness of our present knowledge is perhaps more 
than rhetorical; presumably new dimensions or features are not lightly admitted 
to serious consideration, and the enlargement of the universal set is a properly 
dramatic event. Of course phonetics, now universal phonetics, is concerned with 
more than the enumeration and physical specification of features; it has to do 
also with the nature of their Interrelations as determined by universal con- 
straints on speech production and perception. Thus Chomsky and Halle (1968: 
294-5) make the strong claim that the features of their universal phonetics 
are not only components of a labelling system, in which function they have the 
well-known abstract binary property, but that they also represent, in concrete 
multivalued fashion, the speech-producing capabilities of the human vocal tract. 
It is ir this latter guise, where speech representation and underlying phonetic 
assertions are given physical interpretations, that we are concerned with the 
distinctive features as these are described in the seventh chapter of The Sound 
Pattern of English . 4 



For some time we have been collecting various kinds of data bearing on the 
dimension of voicing, or glottal pulsing, as an attribute Oi. Initial stop con- 
sonants, our aim being to determine in detail just how a single dimension is 
exploited in a number of languages. Such data, we felt, would be relevant to 
the general concern of physical phonetics for exploring questions of the follow- 
ing kinds. (1) To what extent is it possible to correlate the phonetic dimen- 
sions with which the linguist operates, and for which he claims a distinctive 
function in particular languages, with measurements of physical properties usu- 
ally connected with those dimensions? (2) Do languages agree sufficiently in 
the way in \Ai±ch they divide a dimension into subranges to justify our talking 
about universal categories? (3) Does a given phonetic dimension interact 



3 

In our own view it is the primary business of a serious phonetics to determine 
the physical bases of phonological distinctions and not to eke out some kind 
of justification for the linguist's every phonetic intuition. However, one 
very recent statement (Mal^cot, 1970) seems to take the latter point of view. 
Implying that Impressionistic phonetic labels are to be taken at face value 
when naive test subjects can be induced to apply them in conformity with the 
linguist's own phonetic conviction. 
4 

In our view it is irrelevant whether phonetic assertions are conceived to be 
reflections of physical reality or "part of a theory about the instructions 
sent from the central nervous system to the speech apparatus" (Postal, 1968:6). 
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with others In ways that are not merely language-specific? There were several 
reasons for focusing attention on glottal pulsing and initial stops. Voicing 
has a generally agreed-upon acoustic correlate that is readily visible in 
spectrograms and other displays of the speech signal; voicing differences seem 
to be widely used in languages to separate stop categories; and voicing is said 
/^J^p*'"'' frequently with certain other features, especially with aspiration 
and differences in what is called "force of articulation." The measure we 
used was one of the timing of voice onset relative to the release of stop oc- 
clusion (Lisker and Abramson, 1964). This measure is most easily applied to 
stops in utterance-initial position, and we began with those, later extending 
our observations to other positions as well. Our measurements suggested a 
number of generalizations: (1) Differences in the relative timing of voice 
onset show a high correlation with some of the manner distinctions among the 
stop categories within many languages. (2) By and large, there is rough agree- 
ment across languages in the placement of category boundaries along the dimension 
of voice-onset timing, yielding the three phonetic types: voiced, voiceless 
unaspirated and voiceless aspirated stops. (3) The timing of voice onset is 
somewhat affected by certain contextual factors, among these the place of stop 
articulation, position in isolated words as against longer stretches of speech, 
and, for English at least, position relative to degree of syllable prominence 
(Lisker and Abramson, 1967). These data, derived from samples of a dozen lan- 
guages, were supplemented by data from experiments in the perception of syn- 
thetic speech (Abramson and Lisker, 1965, 1970), by records of intraoral air 
pressures developed during production of the English stops (Lisker, 1970). and 
by data from transillumination (Lisker et al., 1969) and fiberoptics photography 
of the larynx (Sawashima et al., 1970). In addition, there were available me- 
chanical pressure data fromMal&ot (1966a), and electromyographic data from 
Harris, Lys aught, and Schvey (1965), Fromkln (1966), and Tatham and Morton (1969). 
Indeed, Lubker and Parris (1970) made simultaneous intraoral air pressure, me- 
chanical pressure, and electromyographic recordings. All these data have led 
us to suppose that it is primarily in their control of the timing of laryngeal 
adjustments relative to supraglottal gestures, rather than differences among 
those supraglottal gestures, that speakers manifest their choice from a set of 
homorganic stop categories. It is at present an open question as to whether 
the speech mechanism is inherently capable of producing stops whose variability 
in respect to voice-onset timing is essentially continuous over the entire 
range for which values have been recorded, but limited data derived from mimicry 
experiments suggest that there is no purely mechanical constraint on such a 
capability. To say, as we have, that voice-onset timing is the single most 
effective measure whereby homorganic stop categories in langlliieriiiJ^rill^ 
may be distinguished physxcally and perceptually does not imply that no other 
measure need ever be applied in the case of some particular language. Nor do 
we mean to assert that the speaker's alleged control over voice timing is 
necessarily exerted In the simplest, most straightforward manner; it might be 
a matter of varying the time of arrival of neural motor signals to the appro- 
priate laryngeal muscles to close the glottis, but it might as well involve 
complex changes in the balance of forces exerted by the various muscles acting 
in and upon the larynx. Moreover, since adjustments elsewhere in the vocal 
tract are known to affect the operation of the larynx, we cannot rule out the 
possibility that one or more of these play a significant role in effecting 
category distinctions. What we do maintain is that for many languages such 
extralaryngeal adjustments serve primarily to control voice timing, and that 
any single measure based on one of these features is less useful than the one 
of voice timing itself. 
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Chomsky and Halle (1968:327-9) have undertaken to account for our data 
onsS"f^"f Abramson, 1964:392-413) by supposing that timing variations in the 
onset of stop voicing result from the interplay of no less than four of their 
IZtlf, r f^^'^i"'^'^^^^ features and not from any temporal control of glottal 

relnrJ^n?V "^'^ "^P^'^' ^^S""^"*^ Specification, they seem 

reluctant to recognize a temporal dimension as an independent feature in their 
universal set. The four features of the Chomsky-Halle phonetics which together 
determine voice timing are voice (defined as the state of the larynx appropriate 
!nd1;^fSr% pulsing), tensity , glottal constriction . 

whlcK^T^TSr- f^^^^^ pressure. During stop closure. thTli^u re of tensit^ . 
which is defined as a tensing of the supraglottal musculature (so far as conson- 
ants are concerned) . is supposed to pretlude glottal pulsing under otherwise 
favorable conditions by preventing the pharyngeal expansion said to be necessary 
for maintenance of an adequate airflow through the glottis. 5 The feature of 
r..r fw''""^'''' to prevent pulsing that might otherwise oc- 

cur during an articulatory closure. Moreover this last feature both allows 

dL!?n f f """Pj^y "ith release and. at the same time, inhibits aspiration 
from developing where it would otherwise arise. In describing how the four 
features interact. Chomsky and Halle limit them each to two states at the level 
of phonetic representation: each feature is either present or not present in 
a given segment." i'i.«=o«="i. 

^v,^? ""p^ Chomsky-Halle view, six different combinations of values assumed 
by their four features suffice to explain all the timing relations that we re- 

^I^lnJ" ^'"'^y ^^^^^^"^ ^"'^ Abramson. 1964). For the languages 

examined, we had found none in which more than three stop categories could be 
contrasted with respect to the feature of voice-onset timing. Two of the lan- 

whi!rii"a ^Mrn'^'^"''^"' f """^ '^^^"^y incapable of separating. 

I^tt f . language there were categories only partly distinguishable on 

the basis of voicing. Although Chomsky and Halle imply that we did not examine 
thL tM« !v,f rf ^ '^^^ ^""^^^ ^" ^^'^'^ recognize very explicitly 

% ? ! /f"^"^^^' peculiar in having three voiceless cat- 

egories of initial stop, with slightly and heavily aspirated stops in contrast 
We suppose then that the slightly aspirated stop might not be sharply dlstin- ' 
guished from the voiceless unaspirated stop solely on the basis of the timing 
difference and therefore excluded it from consideration when we hazarded the 
guess that, in most languages of the world, stop categories fall into three 



Tensity, then, differs somewhat from the "fortis-lenis." or "force of artic- 
ulation, dimension, whose physical index has generally been taken to be the 
?QAAu",n^n^?''"°"^ ^^"^ pressure. (See. e.g.. Stetson. 1951; Mal^cot. 1955. 
1966b. 1970.) According to the Chomsky-Halle phonetics, the index of tensity 
would seem to be the absence of laryngeal pulsing during consonant closure 
when other conditions favor pulsing. 

Presumably it is at this point that the Chomsky-Halle model would require that 

r'??o«"oof ox^^ ^^^^"'^ """^^"^ specify how much of each feature is to be 
used (1968:297-8). The label "yes" in their Table 8 (p. 328) must than a 
way of avoiding the problem of assigning scalar values. Given the absence of 
such data-indeed. the lack of convincing evidence that three of the features 
are, in fact, generally applicable to languages~this precaution is understand- 
able • 
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phonetic types with respect to voicing time. Chomsky and Halle have elected, 
however, to recognize four types along this dimension: in one, pulsing begins 
before release; in a second, it begins immediately upon release; in a third, 
it lags slightly behind; and in the fourth, considerably behind release. Now, 
in point of strict phonetic fact, our data can be used to support at least 
three degrees of voicing lag greater than what we have called "zero lag," 
particularly if one looks at the timing of stops initial in utterances longer 
than single words (Figure 1) J We might then group together the Korean stop 
with moderate voicing lag and English /p,t,k/ as a type with first-degree 
aspiration; the voiceless aspirates in languages such as Cantonese would have 
second-degree aspiration; and third-degree aspiration would be exemplified by 
the very strongly aspirated stops found in Korean* Our data would then suggest 
at least five types of stops occupying different ranges of values along the 
dimension of voice-onset timing* Since Chomsky and Halle use only six of the 
twelve allowable combinations of features to explain four timing relations, 
they might conceivably use certain of the six unused combinations to "handle" 
additional stop categories. Alternatively, they might invoke the possibility 
of assigning different scalar values of the features to account for the addi- 
tional categories. In the present discussion, however, we shall go along with 
the four stop types as they have described them. 

Insofar as their features, if in fact differentially operative in stop 
production, might affect voice timing, Chomsky and Halle provide perfectly 
reasonable descriptions of the phonetic consequences of particular combinations 
of those features. Tensity prevents initiation of pulsing where it would other- 
wise occur; voice produces pulsing during stop occlusion if there is no tensity 
and no glottal constriction and otherwise results in onset immediately upon 
release; heightened subglottal pressure results in the long delay we know as 
voiceless aspiration if there is neither voice nor glottal constriction, and 
in the so-called voiced aspiration of Indo-Aryan languages when voice is 
present and tensity absent. Glottal constriction, as .has already been said, 
prevents both pulsing during closure as well as aspiration, whether voiced 
or voiceless, where other feature states would favor their development. For 
the generation of stops with pulsing during closure there is thus voice, no 
tensity, no glottal constriction, and either an absence of heightened sub- 
glottal pressure for the unaspirated or the presence of heightened subglottal 
pressure for the aspirated voiced stops. For stops characterized by pulsing 
onset simultaneous with release Chomsky and Halle assume voice to be present, 
while the lack of closure pulsing is ascribed to tensity and/or a combination 
of heightened subglottal pressure and glottal constriction. The Korean category 
of slightly aspirated voiceless stop involves, according to Chomsky and Halle, 
the absence of all four of their features. The more strongly aspirated Kore^.* 
stops are produced by tensity and heightened subglottal pressure, in the absence 
of both voice and glottal constriction. These relations between features and 
stop category types are summarized in Figure 2, which represents uur understand- 
ing of their Table 8 (1968:328). 



Abercrombie (1967:148-9) goes so far as to say that "there can... be many 
intermediate points... at which voicing sets in: from 'fully voiced* to 
'voiceless fully aspirated' is a continuum." Extensive perception testing 
of one of the present authors (ASA) has yielded five clear labelling cate- 
gories along our synthetic continuum ranging froiu 150 msec before stop 
release to 150 msec after release. 
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Now whatever nay be said for the aesthetic appeal and theoretical adequacy, 
in some abstract sense, of this universal phonetic machinery that Chomsky and 
Halle have constructed, there remain the serious nonformal questions of its cor- 
respondence with well-attested observational data and cf the extent to which it 
simply outruns the data now available. For a few of their suppositions they are 
able to derive support from certain recent studies. Such evidence, however, is 
rather skimpier than the tone of flat assertion which Chomsky and Halle adopt would 
lead the unwary reader to suppose. In two studies of stop consonants in Korean, 
Kim (1965, 1967) has presented data on voice timing, intraoral air pressure, 
electromyographic activity, and variations in pharyngeal width, glottal aperture, 
and the vertical positioning of the larynx. The articulatory information was 
derived from high-speed X-ray motion pictures of the vocal tract. Information 
on the articulation of certain of the English stops comes from X-ray measurements 
by Perkell (1965). These two sets of observations by Kim and Perkell appear to be 
the sole basis for the Chomsky-Halle description of how the timing of voice onset 
is controlled in stop production in languages generally; for remarkably enough 
the bibliographic delving that is manifested in quotations from Winteler (1876) 
and Sievers (1901) has missed a considerable literature that is both relevant 
and accessible but does not jibe entirely with the phonetic account they are 
intent on presenting. 

That the Chomsky-Halle mechanism seems complex is in itself no strong 
argument against it. Complexity of description is required to account for lan- 
guage generally, and as phoneticians we tend to believe that considerations of 

economy" are not paramount in determining how speech production is accomplished. 
Moreover, there can be no quarrel with the view that the larynx does not operate 
in isolation or that the extralaryngeal components of the Chomsky-Halle' mechanism 
Vfould affect the larynx in the ways they describe, if in fact those components did 
participate in stop production as they suppose. It is unfortunate, in our view, 
that Chomsky and Halle have not only been highly selective in what they have 
chosen to recognize as relevant phonetic observations, but that they have apparently 
paid only just enough attention to the papers chosen for citation to note those 
findings which are compatible with their own descriptive scheme. Thus we do not 
learn from their account of Kim's work, that he concluded from his observations 
that it is safe to say now that aspiration is nothing but a function of the 
glottal opening at the time of release" (Kim, 1967:267), a view not very differ- 
ent from our own feeling that voiceless aspiration is essentially no more than the 
consequence of delay in the resumption of the voicing position by ti.e larynx 
(Lisker and Abramson, 1964:416).** Nothing in Kim's report or anywhere else in 

8 

Kim demonstrated, on the basis of X-ray motion pictures, that the different 
durations of aspiration for the three voiceless stops of Korean correlate 
directly with different degrees of glottal aperture at the time of release. 
He supposes (1970:112) that the degree of glottal aperture at release deter- 
mines how long thereafter the glottis takes to assume the voicing position; 
this is reasonable if we assume that the rate of glottal closure is relatively 
constant. Given the present state of our knowledge, however, we insist that 
there is as yet no solid basis for claiming that these aspects of laryngeal 
action, size of aperture and voice-onset time, are independently controllable. 
Nor is it necessarily to be assumed that in utterance-initial position, with 
which we have mainly been concerned (Lisker and Abramson, 1964), the control 
must be identical with that exerted in other positions. If we can speak of 
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the literature provides information as to just how the voiced aspirates of Indo- 
Aryan languages are produced, nor is it by any means obvious that voiced and voice- 
less aspiration can be related to one and the same articulatory feature. The 
postulation of heightened subglottal pressure as the necessary condition for 
aspiration, both voiced and voiceless, seems at first glance reasonably plausible, 
s^LlotS? ^""^ Halle cite no study which establishes a connection between 
Zlft l I P'^f ^^'^^ any phonetic property associated with individual seg- 
llT'L ,t °^ " involved in the case of the voiced aspirates, 

?o5\k ""likely that there is no concomitant adjustment of the laryn^, 

d«L K aspirates, at least m English, intraoral air-pressure 

«?Jn-M I: ffohx^""" Chomsky-Halle inferences as to the subglottal 

lilZ i ^^^"^ supraglottal pressure data] strongly suggested that 

there is no greater pressure than for the unaspirated voiceless stops found in 
medial posttonic position (Lisker, 1970). More direct evidence showing tSat 
subglottal pressure differences between voiced and aspirated voiceless sJjS 
in English are negligible has been presented recently by Netsell (1969). As 
n«on*M^«"°" ^^^"y '^^ pharyngeal volume, Kim's published records, 

Itlls lZ t^T T enlargement during the closure of 

of S!nf?I„ D e^la'^gen'ent during the stop without the feature 

«ucJ hf^^' r''^?^ ^^^^^^ P""^"'" Moreover, the notion thit 

is a enlargement as accompanies the voiced stops Ind other consonants 

iy ?e?keirs'?;ndl:.TTn '° %«"P"8lottal pressure buildup is embarrassed 
SL!r « """Jing a similar enlargement during an English /n/, which may be pro- 
duced without tensity if one Insists but certainly involves no significant 
Snl2«" ^"S""? ^^"^ enlargement could be a passfJe response. 

?t «eLn % "^'"^ "Sments are "tense" and whicr"Sx " 

a5lu«SL^!^ '^e^sonaWe to Imagine that pharyngeal enlargement is an activ^ 
?S«t ^^cf 1? confirmation of the absence of a tensity feature. 

That such an active adjustment Is possible has been convincingly argued by 

eJt^" "five '"'.'^ °^ ^"^he aLnce of 

«-5n^L ^ r ? P*^^^""^ adjustment of the pharyngeal -volume, pulsing may be 
??gJt ?2af ^m' " velo-pharyngeai Lai it Jt 

MqSm can indeed happen has been shown by Yanagihara and Eyde 

U966). Lastly, it must be pointed out that there is no observational basis for 
considering a feature of glottal constriction that would operlle to prevent 
Itll^^ conditions, including the size of glottal aperture , which are 

TJl^A i ^*^°"^J^ ^° Y°if Glottal cons??i?Fi^y-^;;iiT; a requ^ed 
tL universal phonetics in order to account for phonetic en?ities 

(CatfS^d W64^32? glottalized consonants, and perhaps also "creaky voice" 

by^Mch tie v^c^l' - P"""' ^° «"PP°«^ ^hat the mechanism 

\ ' """y ^^^^^y fal«e cords, are clamped shut can 

llll % '"""ff P*'- completely adducted More- 

of ^iottarc^nstwctr °^ '"^J substantive'grounds , this f;atu?e 

Of glottal constriction as a factor controlling voicing-onset time is not only 



the independent control of degree of glottal aperture and timing of glottal 
closure, then it would seem to us that Um Is correct in supposing that in 
position the speaker controls aperture size; in initial position, 

timZl n?!!; ^f"?* 1 ^° reasonable to talk of a control on the 

ciming or glottal closure. 

Ifti^^Atil^^V'^^'V possibility of such a feature but points 

to the difficulty of establishing its independent status (p. 87). 
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highly dubious, but its very necessity depends entirely on the acceptability 
of two other features of doubtful status, namely tensity and heightened sub- 
glottal pressure. 

Important to the physical definitions of the Chomsky-Halle distinctive 
features is the notion of a "neutral speech" configuration of the speech mechan- 
/ oIq°oa ^^^^^ ^° ^^^^ to the onset of audible activity 

(1968:300). In the usual case, the "yes" state, i.e., the presence of a feature, 
represents a greater departure from the neutral position than does the "no." 
Thus vowels characterized as tense are produced with the body of the tongue 
further from the neutral position (which is said to be that of the vowel [£ ]) 
than it is for otherwise similar vowels which lack this feature. The feature- 
dimensions high-nonhigh, low-nonlow, coronal-noncoronal , etc., are likewise 
defined in relation to the posited neutral position of either the body or the 
blade of the tongue. In the case of the voice feature, however, the situation 
is somewhat anomolous. The neutral state for voice is defined as that state 
of the larynx in which glottal pulsing will spontaneously develop when there is 
a transglottal pressure difference resulting from an unimpeded flow of air through 
the mouth or nose. The feature of voice is said to be present only for the case 
where unspecified laryngeal adjustments are assumed necessary to ensure voicing 
when the supraglottal airway is constricted for stops and fricatives. Under the 
same condition the absence of the voice feature, on the other hand, entails a 
large departure from the neutral laryngeal state in that the glottis is sufficiently 
open to preclude voicing under any condition. The neutral state for the larynx 
is then compatible with the observation that segments produced with an open oral 
tract are commonly voiced, while obstruents without contrastive voicing are 
normally voiceless. lO According to Chomsky and Halle, the development of 
pulsing during an obstruent constriction requires the presence of the voice 
feature; during such a constriction the neutral state cannot yield spontane- 
ous vibration of the vocal folds. Thus the absence of pulsing during stop clo- 
sure ought to be ascribable either to the neutral state or to the absence of 
the voice feature, but if we read Chomsky and Halle correctly, the neutral voice 
state is not a permitted one during an occlusion; at any rate it is the voiced 
state that they ascribe to those voiceless stops for which pulsing begins upon 
release. Their analysis would require tensity and/or glottal constriction to 
explain the absence of pulsing during the closure for such stops. The situation 
would not differ if a neutral glottal state were assumed, for it is not obvious 
why, if the pharyngeal cavity were free to expand, there would not be a certain 
amount of closure voicing. Of course, if stops are held to be normally produced 
without pulsing, then we could suppose that the neutral state of the upper vocal 
tract is tense. But tensity is also said to characterize vowels for which the 
body of the tongue takes a position relatively far from the neutral one. Within 
the phonetic framework provided by Chomsky and Halle the "normal" vowel is scored 
as neutral in respect to voice and either tense or nontense, while the "normal" 
stop consonant, it would seem, must be characterized either by the absence of 
voice or the presence of tensity. The neutral state is said, more or less ex- 
plicitly, to be nontense in the case of nonobstruents. For the obstruents, on 
the other hand, either the neutral state is to be considered tense or else it 
must be characterized as without voice. In either case the notion of a speech- 
neutral state suffers, for it seems nonsense to talk about a neutral state that 



^°See, e.g., Mal^cot, 1963; Kinkade, 1963; K'atina, 1970. 
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segment to segment within the utterance, while It seems Imoosslble 
of hItcIlTrL"' T^^^ T ^''^'f'' represents 'the speLVre^dln':s'r s ure 
stellatlonroJ ? . purports to explain why particular con- 

stellations of feature states are favored In language generally.il 

with stofvoSn«1h^i^ f ^" two features which are of Interest In connection 
the nei«aronf" t . u° ^''f deciding what state Is to be equated with 

iist be lbsenr FWl^ S'f"' «"^8l°«al pressure and glottal constriction 
a neutral d^sJmo! J necessary to point out that the hypothesis of 

syst^ of Z^.lTr t tract convenient as It may be for the Chomsky-Ha?le 

therrifno fJJ '.r"^ °" flimsiest observational basis; certainly 

pilor sJeJw" tJiJ'^rm'J'' '5' larynx regularly assumes a position just ' 
LltlarsS:„'J"?f^^L' u'ttSL^'?'^"' °' ^"'^""^ "^^^ '^^^"^"^ 

The So^nrPatL^'^^ concealed within the universal phonetics of 

xne Sound Pattern of EnBHah . The Initial varieties of English /b d a/ in 
their common reallzatlolS-ls stops with pulsing onsL at ofjust aft^ release 

evidence. There are data derived from transillumination of the glotJls (Llsker 
nf ^l^l^Z^ /I ? / ^^^^''^^^ « closing down of the glottis before the release 

to tSe onse^ 'J''^* f " ^^""^^ '^he open breathJng position 

to the onset of pulsing Is, according to Lleberman (1967:14), at least 100 ^ec 
IL^ ^^"alnly conceivable that the voicing of these stops begins laLrth^S 
that of the "fully voiced" stops of Spanish, for example, becaSseBloJtllcJo 
sure begins earlier In the Spanish case. A^other^laSslile Splanfu". for 

ttat'ph:^.:fl''°?"""""°''^« 18 avallabS'lHe suppose 

tnat pharyngeal enlargement Is not simply absence of ^ono^^« k..^ we suppose 

gesture that may have little to do with th^Snguis^s^n^u^tivf tens^'?^ 5? '^" 
rctJ;asSrijJh'L'lLV?b"^' r '''' -^ntl^e'^^-^^^ e%r^^ 
we haJe^Je (SsLr since intraoral air-pressure measurLents 

Inltll? ^ A »/ ! •/ n° reliable differences between English 

initial /b,d,g/ and /p,t,k/, either In rate of pressure rise or in Lak 

stLs ' ^'"^ P^^'Jmx is'not enlaSd for ei?h2 SLs of 

tlllli w ^L^i'^h'" °" ^^'^ aTTTontense and tense, re^ptc- 

vtrhll'. °"ly provided one reconsiders the definition of "tensity " 

IhlrZ^T f ''^^"'^ ""'^'^ ^^'^"re the dimensLns of 

pharyngeal size and degree of muscular effort involved in articulatory gestures 
Ur^LaHS feature of pharyngeal size one would wantlHnflude 

durSf height, since it has been claimed that the larynx Is actively lowered 
during the occlusion of a voiced stop (Stetson, 1951:50, 196-7). ^°werea 



"We do not here mean to reject the notion of a speech-neutral state out of 
hand. Rather do we question the plausibility of the Chomsky-Halle statement. 
In this connection see the recent discussion in Lleberman (1970), particularly, 
his arguments on the need for specifying "language-specific and individual 
aspects of the neutral state of the v/ocal tract" (p. 318). 
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As against Chomsky and Halle's hypothetical picture of how the observed 
differences In volclng-onset time are generated, we assert the possibility. In 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the speaker exerts some control 
over the timing of voicing onset by determining the close-down of the glottis. 
In absolute Initial position, the one with which we have been most concerned. 
It seems not unreasonable to suppose straightforward control of the timing of 
contraction of certain of the laryngeal muscles. In other positions, however, 
it appears that the extent of glottal opening, rather than the precise timing 
of glottal opening and closing, is what is controlled. Evidence for this comes 
from Kim (1970), In the case of Korean stops, and from our own work on trans- 
illumination and fiberoptics photography of the larynx (Lisker et al., 1969, 
1970). Moreover we do not mean to assert that differences either in extent or 
timing of a gesture of glottal opening function in isolation. Certainly air 
consumption during the release of an aspirated stop is greater than for an un- 
aspirated one (Subtelny et al., 1966; Isshiki and Rlngel, 1964; Klatt et al., 
1968), and we might expect compensatory adjustments somewhere in the tract. It 
is not impossible that in producing the voiced aspirates the combination of 
pulsing with an increase in the rate of airflow through the mouth may be accom- 
plished with the help of an extra pulmonary thrust or that this might also be 
Involved in the production of heavily aspirated voiceless stops. Nor is it un- 
reasonable to expect pharyngeal enlargement during stops with long voicing 
Intervals preceding the release. How consistently these extralaryngeal adjust- 
ments are found in running speech, however, is a question that is answerable only 
on the basis of much more investigation than underlies the Chomsky-Halle phonetic 
frame. In the absence of such investigation, but with inklings derived from 
studies currently in progress (Sawashlma et al., 1970; Lisker et al., 1970), 
we prefer to believe that the primary source for the voice timing differences 
among stop categories is the larynx Itself, most particularly in the intrinsic 
musculature by which degree of glottal opening is regulated. 

Like other versions of distinctive feature analysis, the phonetics of 
Chomsky and Halle implies a more direct concern with the physical tangibles of 
speech than does the older classif icatory system whose basic unit is the seg- 
ment. Tho essential purpose of both feature and segment description seems to 
be pretty much the same: to serve as the basis for a writing system which will 
enable the linguist to spell any particular expression in any language in a way 
that Incorporates most efficiently, in some sense, his judgments as to how a 
speaker must manage his vocal tract if he is to produce proper repetitions of 
that expression. According to Chomsky and Halle it is precisely those judgments 
that their generative grammar accounts for, with no very precise limits drawn 
on the explanatory powers of the different components of that grammar. Thus 
any particular phonetic judgment incorporated in a transcription represents some 
"mix" of the linguist's semantic, syntactic, and phonetic-phonological knowledge 
of the specific language. Nor is it excluded that that judgment be Informed as 
to the findings of modern laboratory phonetics. But in view of the announced 
purpose of Chomsky and Halle in constructing their universal phonetic frame, 
which is more to explicate the linguist's transcription than to determine rules 
for generating utterances in the speech mode, it seems fair to say that their 
phonetic Interests are transcrlptlve rather than descriptive, for there can be 
little motivation to consider descriptive data that are not reflected in tran- 
scriptional practice. This is understandable in th^t the aim of a linguist's 
phonetic description is to "capture" speech primarily as the manifestation of 
some putative digital system, "the language," that underlies it. The digits of 
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^ uiJ^-ir J transcription are the segments , and his phonetic specification of 

I^I a I ^" '^^'^ "° than a single value can be 

Sol^v . features vhich characterize it. If the digits of the 

Sa^cSnSi^ universal phonetics are the segments of the linguist's phonetic 
Sr^^!!? Zu^*" Important to know exactly what the status of these seg- 
ments is-^ether they reflect a segmentation based on universal phonetic cri- 

nXic:^ SSrar:Lt ^-^-^^^^^ language-Ulf^c pt- 

.on^r^? tTlt''^ that differences in voice-onset timing reflect the speaker's 
inf SJio relative timing of laryngeal and articulatory gestures, Chomsky 

^Ll^ t l^Ply that segments are specifiable as steady states with 

respect to each of the distinctive features composing them. Thus any artic- 

'iHZL'l "'"'^ * ^« to a chlllge Tthr^alue 

assigned to some one or more of its constituent features but is simply the 
llT Jri '^^^^^/"teraction. In the language of present-day syntactic descrip- 
Jmm'J / /* 5'^°" bilabial closure to the aspiration of English 

a fLfd vT f""/^" '"""'T °^ * particular combination 

Of a fixed-value features at the deep phonetic level. At this deep level, the 
one at which control of the phonetic output is effected, changes in the vll^es 
of features are associated with the shift from one segment ?o the neJt! 

If the segments of the Chomsky-Halle phonetics have universal validity, 
w. must suppose that the segmentation of a speech stretch can be accomplished 
Independently of any syntactic or semantic knowledge; questions of the type 

r J^r^Jnf ^J*" °l ^^^^^ "^^^ ^"P*^ " there are uncer?ain- 

Mon lllt t ^ A ^^r^'^f' "J*'? °^ °" '^h^ other hand, seg..,enta- 

tion does depend on the linguist's extraphonetic knowledge of the language, and 

5iestior»Srj ' 5"''r'"' ^""^^ Chomsky-H^ne view, then an^tJer 

question must be raised. Let us suppose there exists some stretch of speech 
m^es uniquely resolved into segments only when we know the phonological 

Wretch '^^f/"'8"ff ^o «hlch it belongs. Then we might suppose that the speech 
?u ^^^^^^^y "^^^ ^« taken to represent sentences in two languages 

^ho^r °^ "t^T^ ^"'^^ "^^^^ *"*ly^«d "o^ld differ depend- 

ing on their different phonologies. Such a situation would be. in effect a 

Trl !5,'f'^«V^'^ presumably different sequences at some de^p 

phonetic level were identically represented at the surface, i.e., at the level 
of either articulatory activity or the resulting acoustic signal such a surface 
of'nhv^f '° * segmentation based exclusiveiron'the IxLS^ce 

^m"" '^i«<^ftinuities. It might beargued that, unlike Lbiguities of the 
aSe ?n ^rTf ' phonological ambiguity is in principle resolv- 

tll P'^"^"^ experimental phonetician has access to the 

Sterince%her!"L" T T'^^ '''' """^ °^ production of the 

\ « a Change in value for one or more of the phonetic features of 

tl JJ;°«>^y:Halle universal set. This, however, would be tantamount to assert- 
ing that ultimately there is no possibility of phonological ambiguity, that the 

nSJ i!!" ^« ""''l^^ly determinedly uniJersar 

?eZ^^^^ K The extraphonetic knowledge applied to this task is thus 

S'tSf%1;p';^^^^^^^ " "^^^ without ready access 

oi«no" we assume the kind of ambigutty possible where no phonetic criteria are 

""f"^^^"*^ establish how many segments are needed to specify some utter- 
ances, then we are entitled to raise a question of the following kind. Let us 
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suppose, as linguists have, In fact, that an utterance which English speakers 
would identify as the word pin night be represented phonetically either as [p'xn) 
or [phxnj and that the choice between the two is dictated by considerations of 
coding strategy, that is, relative spelling efficiency. If the spelling [p'jn] 
is choosen, as it is if the language is English, then according to Chomsky-Halle 
the delay in voicing onset results from the interaction of four features having 
specific values which are fixed for the first segment of this particular repre- 
sentation. If, however, another phonology suggested [phxn] as the appropriate 
representation, then presumably both the first and second segments would be char- 
acterized by absence of voice. By this second analysis the nonvoice state would 
be maintained for the duration of two segments rather than one. It appears to 
us, then, that in denying that speakers exert a temporal control on the larynx, 
Chomsky and Halle must be referring only to subsegmental control. Control, they 
seem to be saying, is not of the continuous variety; it can only be applied dis- 
cretely, in steps the size of their segments. Whether we shall say that the 
larynx is instructed to maintain the nonvoice state for one or two segments in 
the case of our ambiguous utterance tp(h)xn] depends not entirely on our knowledge 
of the physical state of affairs with respect to the relevant phonetic features, 
but on the number of segments we choose to recognize, where the choice is dictated 
largely by considerations of coding strategy. If a speech stretch such as that 
preceding the vowel in tp(h)ln] may be taken to consist of either one or two 
segments, depending on considerations of spelling strategy, then It seems dif- 
ficult to exclude the possibility that, on a purely physical basis, it might be 
considered to constitute a phonological unit characterized by a delay in voicing 
onset fully as controlled as would be recognized if the stretch were taken to be 
composed of two continuous phonological units. To suppose that in the first case 
the voiceless aspiration is "automatic" &ad in the second case due to a voicing 
onset delayed for the duration of one segment has the attractive feature that 
it provides a link between phonological structure and the speaker's intuition 
of what the "meaningful" segmentation is. It would at the same time, however, 
pose a certain threat to the universality of a phonetic theory, if the specifica- 
tion of a speech stretch depended so heavily on knowledge of the language-spe- 
cific phonological traits that surface-phonetic similarities were obscured. 

In our work on stop voicing we have not beeu concerned with the question of 
how our measurement data should be related to the phonetic specifications of seg- 
ments set up according to any particular phonological theory. Instead, taking 
the word as the object of attention, and in particular those words in whose 
production there is an initial stoppage of airflow and a subsequent shift to a 
state of minimal oral obstruction, we have asked simply how far along in the word 
the larynx begins its audible vibration. The voice-onset time determined for a 
set of words of the sort just described may serve to characterize distinctively 
the different categories of stop consonants but might just as well be said to 
characterize different manners of initiating syllables . In the latter event there 
is no need to choose between ascribing the feature of interest to the initial 
stop or to the combination of stop and following vowel. Such a choice is, from 
the point of view of a physical description, an arbitrary one on the basis of 
present knowledge. Moreover the problem it poses is artifactual to a mode of 
description which presumes that the digital mode of representing a linguistic 
expression in writing must represent the encipherment of an equally discrete 
sequence of articulatory states assumed in a proper ("ideal") performance of the 
expression. As linguists, Chomsky and Halle feel obliged to define the task of 
phonetic specification as one of stating the phonetic properties, not of linguistic 
expressions but of the segments which they are said to consist of. Their concern 
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1 V *" a"ic"latory sequence and Its associated acoustic 

signal, both of thea physically neither purely continuous nor purely digital In 
nature, are related to . linguistic expression but rather to lipose digital- 
izatlon on the physical description In such a way that It will necessarily be 

ShoSkfanJ"!!,?? "^^"r ^" linguist's spelling of the expressloJ. 
Chomsky and Halle suppose that a particular combination of fixed val ss for 

o?"^^^ features can generate a sequence of acoustically distinguishable 
It rt ^ ^""'^ + nolae-exclted formant pattern, 

llnl^l h n ? f ^f^^"*" [p'D. when this sequence as a whole constitutes a 
«i w/J ^^^'^ supposition may turn out to be true, once 

we have found ways of collecting relevant measurement data. Pending such 

^iLfi '° =n anoSfr ground, 

M J ! ''^^ ^^^^^^ '^h* Chomsky-Halle reading of our 

^oTt!/* * ""^''y °^ * phonological segment derives from Its cor- 

feaCfr^i.^^ particular combination of fixed values for their phonetic 

imit A uf ^^"^^^ combination of values nay generate a phonological 

nof!lMM^v°"^°"^^^ Into a sequence of acoustically distinct elements, the 
possibility cannot be excluded that a single control pattern may activate the 
speech mechanism so as to produce two or even more phonologlca/se^en" in a 
particular sequence. Presumably, in such an event, Chomsky and Halle md 
iisfbe d ST ""^^ unacceptable the notion that suc!I se^eSs 

Zilrri ? the status of Independent phonological elements. But If the 
^oiSni°L d ""tilf the assignment of values to phonetic features has 

nothing to do with the question of how the control of the vocal tract Is managed 

i^L'f r °^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^en we must recog^l^ ' 

"^^"'^ composed of a sequence of acoustically distinct 
elements reflects just as many states of the vocal tract. Thus we are simply 
back where we started, with something less than a perfect one-to-one co^e- 
yo^nn^^'nJ^Jy^®" phonological segments and units of phonetic description which 
do not entail recognizing a dimension of continuous temporal control. 

of lln^uJ^S f*^"*^ ^"^''"^'^ the satisfaction 

onli «SinJ phonetics Is primarily the study of speech activity and 

only secondarily concerned with relating features of that activity to the 

tllTtll f t describes the speech-producing capabilities of the human vocal 
S fLt"' r?^**^ ? phonetics which aims to furnish the linguist with a set 
of feature values for every symbol of a universal phonetic alphabet. In our 

vMMn. of °r w^""^"^ "^"''^'^ determine how effective the measure of relative 
voicing-onset time was as a basis for distinguishing physically among homorganic 
ef?Lt?v^^;^ ^"'^ u"'' ""'^^"^^ suggested that it might very well L Lre 
effective than any other single physical measure. We were also interested in 

1ect'"%oS:t'rr?nL' '° T'""'^ °^ onset Is sub- 

an artLu?-?^^ .r""^" '^^^ "-^^^ dimension does not constitute 

Jolc! on«lr;r <i«a, while they suggested that certain values of 

voice-onset time are preferred generally by speakers, did not provide strong 
«3 wlfh'' '^^^r^^"! the possibility that speaker^ Ire capable of proSuSng 

SuLLnndr'' °i "-^^^ ^ «eve?al hundred 

milliseconds. Chomsky and Halle, on the other hand, starting with the notion 

?„.md „J "^^"'^ '^^""^'^ *^ * "'^ °^ features with fixed values, have 

il^lt n ^°»Pf reason to admit the possibility of a continuous control of 
voice-onset timing. It might be said that these two viewpoints are not really 

r!nr^^^^ correct; together they simply 

represent a reiteration of the old well-known "segmentation problem," ±1 ^hat 
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both may be correct, or at least useful approximations of the truth, for the 
different interests they represent. This view seems to be implied when Chomsky 
and Halle state that "since the phonetic transcription. . .represents the speaker- 
hearer s interpretation rather than directly observable properties of the 
signal... there is no longer a problem that the transcription is composed of 

discrete symbols whereas the signal is quasi-continuous " (1968:294). If 

Chomsky and Halle had claimed for their universal phonetics only that it ade- 
quately incorporated the directly observable properties of the vocal tract 
during speech production insofar as these can be accommodated to the segmental 
mode of description adopted for structural linguistic reasons, then the motivation 
for their excluding from consideration the possibility of a continuous control 
of timing would have been clear. Instead they chose to assert that, as a matter 
of physical fact, the speaker does not have the capacity to exert control over 
voice-onset timing. That they mean to make a claim of a substantive rather than 
a merely formal nature is indicated, moreover, by the fact that, in another con- 
text, they feel obliged to say that "phonetically we have to recognize a feature 
that governs the timing of different movements within the limits of a single 
segment (1968:317). If the features of tensity, heightened subglottal pressure, 
and glottal constriction are "at our disposal" (p. 327) as features which serve 
to control voice-onset timing because on other grounds it seems necessary to con- 
sider them members of the universal set of features, then by the same peculiar 
kind of reasoning a feature of intrasegmental timing should be "available" for 
describing the differences in voice-onset timing between stop categorie«». If 
some criterion of economy,- intuitively reasonable in establishing the elements 
of word and sentence structures, is applied in the formulation of phonetic de- 
scription, with the result that the marshalling of phonetic features becomes a 
tfiur d£ force which outruns present knowledge and contravenes available data, 
then this criterion mist be rejected. With it goes the last reason for accept- 
ing the Chomsky-Halle analysis in preference to a straightforward account of 
stop consonant distinctions in terms of laryngeal timing control. 
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Auditory and Linguistic Processes in the Perception of Intonation Contours 

Michael Studdert-Kennedy"*" and Kerstin Hadding"^ 
Haskins Laboratories, New Haven 

ABSTRACT 

The fundamental frequency contour of a 700-msec vocoded utter- 
ance, "November" [no'vemb^^], was systematically varied to produce 
72 contours, different in at the stress and over the terminal 
glide. The contours were recorded (1) carried on the speech wave, 
(2) as modulated sine waves. Swedish and American subjects class- 
ified (1) both speech and sine-wave contours as either terminally 
rising or terminally falling (psychophysical judgments), (2) speech 
contours as questions or statements (linguistic judgments). For 
both groups, two factors acted in complementary relation to govern 
linguistic judgments: perceived terminal glide and fo at the stress* 
Listeners tended to classify contours with an apparent terminal rise 
and /or high stress as questions, contours with an apparent terminal 
fall and/or low stress as statements. For both speech and sine waves 
psychophysical judgments of terminal glide were influenced by earlier 
sections of the contour, but the effects were reduced for sine-wave 
contours, and there were several instances in which speech psycho- 
physical judgments followed the linguistic more closely than the 
sine-wave judgments. It is suggested that these instances may re- 
flect the control exerted by linguistic decision over perceived 
auditory shape. 

The perception of spoken language may be conceived as a process conducted 
at several successive and simultaneous levels. Auditory, phonetic, phonologi- 
cal, syntactic, and semantic processes form a hierarchy, but decisions from 
higher levels also feed back to correct or verify tentative decisions at lower 
levels and to construct the final percept. Suitable experiments (e.g.. Warren, 
1970) may demonstrate the control exercised by higher on lower level deci- 
sions, and the partial determination of phonetic shape by phonological and 
syntactic rules is readily assumed by some linguists (e.g., Chomsky and Halle, 
1968, p. 24). However, the auditory level, itself a complex of interactive 
processes by which an acoustic signal is converted into a representation suit- 
able for input to the phonetic component (Fourcin, in press), is commonly 
taken to be relatively independent. 

A few studies have questioned this assumption. Ladefoged and McKinney 
(1963), for example, showed that judgments of the loudness of words presented 
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In a carrier sentence may be more closely related to the work done upon them 
in phonation, that is, to their degree of stress, than to their acoustic in- 
tensity. Allen (1971), replicating and extending the experiment, showed that 
both acoustic level and inferred vocal effort may serve as cues for the loud- 
ness of speech, and that individuals differ in the weight they assign to 
these cues. Evidently, loudness judgment of speech may entail a relatively 
complex process of inference, drawing upon more than one level of analysis. 
/VLf^^o^^ ^V"^ °^ ^^^""^ judgment: Hadding-Koch and Studdert-Kennedy 
UyoJ, 1964, 1965) found that auditory judgments of listeners, asked to 
assess fundamental frequency (f^,) contours Imposed synthetically on a carrier 
word, seemed to be influenced by linguistic df.cisions. The present experi- 
ment extends this earlier work and, by examining the relations among sections 
ot the fo contour used in judging an utterance as a question or statement, 
attempts a more detailed understanding of auditory-linguistic interaction in 
the perception of intonation countours.l 

The starting point for the study is the Importance commonly attributed 
to the terminal glide as an acoustic cue for judgment of an utterance as a 
question or statement. Two related sets of questions present themselves. 
The first concerns the basis for auditory judgments of the glide. From our 
earlier study (Hadding-Koch and Studdert-Kennedy, 1963, 1964, 1965) it was 
evident that listeners frequently judge a falling glide as rising and a ris- 
ing glide as falling. Is the origin of this effect auditory (psychophysical) 
or linguistic? Our study left the question unanswered. There, we system- 
atically manipulated the contour of an utterance by varying fo at the stress 
peak, at the turning point" before the terminal glide, and at the end point 
We then asked listeners to classify each contour as (1) question or statement 
(linguistic judgment), (2) having a terminal rise or fall (psychophysical 
judgment). The two tasks yielded remarkably similar results: whether judg- 
ing the entire contour linguistically or its terminal glide psychophysically, 
listeners were influenced in similar ways by the overall pattern of the con- 
tour. The outcome suggested that auditory judgments may have been controlled, 
in part, by linguistic judgments. But the reverse interpretation— that lin- 
guistic judgments of the entire contour were controlled by auditory judgments 
of the terminal glide-is equally plausible as long as we do not know the 
auditory capacity of listeners for judging the terminal glides of matched non- 
speech contours. The present study attempts to resolve this ambiguity by in- 
cluding the necessary nonspeech judgments. Effects observed only in the two 
types of speech judgment would then be compatible with the first interpreta- 
tion, while effects observed in all three types of judgment would be compat- 
ible with the second. 

At the same time, this study broaches a second, related set of questions. 
These concern the roles of the various sections of the contour in determining 



The acoustic correlates of intonation are said to be changes in one or more 
of three variables: fundamental frequency, intensity, and duration, with 
variations in fundamental frequency over time being the strongest single cue 
(Bolinger, 1958; Denes, 1959; Fry, 1968; Lehiste, 1970; Lieberman, in press). 
The present study is concerned with only one of these variables, fundamental 
frequency, and the term "intonation contour" refers exclusively to contours 
of fundamental frequency. 



linguistic judgments. Previous studies, both naturalistic and experimental, 
have suggested that listeners aake use of an entire contour, not simply of 
the terminal glide, in judging an utterance (see GSrding and Abramson, 1965; 
Haddlng-Koch, 1961; Haddlng-Koch and Studdert-Kennedy, 1963, 196A, 1965). 
For example, spectrographic analyses of Swedish speech have shown that, in 
this language, "yes-no" questions normally display not only a terminal rise, 
but also an overall higher fo than statements (Haddlng-Koch, 1961). Other 
utterances In which the speaker wants to draw the listener's special atten- 
tion also display an overall high fj, and a terminal rise: in listening 
tests the labels "question," "surprise," "interest" have been found to be 
interchangeable (Haddlng-Koch, 1961, pp. 126 ff.). If a speaker is not in- 
terested or is asking a question to which he thinks he knows the answer, 2 
his utterances tend to display a lower overall f^ and a falling terminal 
glide, similar to those of statements. 

The Importance of the entire contour may be reflected in the phonetic 
description. If four fo levels are postulated, with arrows showing the di- 
rection of the terminal glide, the Intonation contour of a typical Swedish 

yes-no question could be described with one number at the beginning of 
the utterance and two at the stress, 3 as 3 U 2t3 (the superscript 3 indi- 
cates the end point of the terminal glide) or, if less "interested," as 
2 33 2t . A neutral statement would be best described as 2 33 1*, or even . 
2 22 1*, though tlie latter might also indicate a certain indifference. Much 
the same statement contour is typical of American English. However, questions 
in this language are said to display a more or less continuously rising con- 
tour (Pike, 19A5; Hockett, 1955) which might be described as 2 22 3*^ or 
2 33 3f . Similar contours occur in Swedish echo-questions.^ 

These naturalistic observations of speech are, in general, consistent 
with results of our experimental study of perception (Haddlng-Koch and 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1963, 196A, 1965). Swedish listeners selected a typical 
Swedish question (2 AA 2t) among their preferred question contours, and a 
lower contour with a level terminal glide (2 33 1» among their preferred 
statements (they would probably have preferred 2 33 U for a statement had 
this contour been included). The North American listeners also preferred 
2 AA 2t for a question and 2 33 1* for a statement, but they were more 
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Many workers who have reported, for various languages, that the same intona- 
tion is used in questions as in statements, seem to have been anxious to ex- 
clude all emotional "overtones" and therefore told their subjects to speak 
in a neutral voice. The result is that, in the absence of grammatical Q-- 
markers, utterances sound like statements. A "neutral" intonation is not 
enough to convey, as sole cue, the Impression of a question. If a question 
is asked merely for form's sake, with no particular interest in the answer, 
^no difference in intonation is to be expected from that of a statement. 

We T-TTlte two numerals at the stress and one at the turning point, even though 
they may be on the same "level" (intonation level, f„ level), cf. Delattre. 
1963; Hockett, 1955. ° 

4 

Compare the similar difference in intonation contours for French suggested 
by Leon, in press. 



ZttlT. l ^ I agreement with one another) than the Swedish listeners- 

J^nnf % ^""^""^ ^^^^^ °" Swedish speech and did not l" 

elude, for example, a typical American English question. 

h«« importance of the entire contour, we may now ask 

how Its various sections work together to control llngui;tlc j udgSent? Here 
let us recall a central finding of our previous study! namely thf? th;re^s' 

tradTX^f 'ar'"' T'^^ °^ ^ ~'' lis" "o'd 

trade a high f^ at one point in the utterance for a high f„ elsewhere. For 

o^lh 'f?'"""" "''^ " relatively high f^ at peak or^tuminrpoint re- 
2itrrelat'?:eirio:'?'°:i '''t ""1"' " ' ^ Utterance 

clSrocltv in oLw ? ! ^ ''""^^ P"^*^- Interpret this re- 

to?v J "^^^^ ""'^ Interpretation assigns only audl- 

JnSLp^f Jv, ^^^^ ^"'^ '""^8 their linguisSc role to be 

S^fffr* JJr* *S "fj^'^^"*^^ i« ^^^^^ as question or statement by its apparent 

S altef rSv* f "'"'J °' '^^^ ^P^"^"'^ only insofar as 

buL ^nS K "echanism to be specified) listeners' perceptions of that 

a967) acLi^t"f'' ^'""^ ""'f^ '° reciprocity effects. Lieber^^^'s 

an "lL?"Js-L1r^ ""r"''" "'^"""'y °" '^^^^ assumptions. He selects 

an analysis-by-synthesls" mechanism to account for the reciprocity. 

and t^nlnr^M^J''^ interpretation assigns a direct linguistic function to peak 
iJa te^ln?/ ^ utterance is narked as question or statement not only by 

its terminal glide, but also by the f^ pattern over its earlier course llltll 
era discover at least two acoustic cuis within a contour? either or boih of 
which may control their linguistic decision. The weighting ofJhesec^esfbv 
Jud^^nS?" "'^'^"'"'^ '^'^ ^° reclprocity'obseJv^d J^llngulstl^c' 

a«^in\^v^f 57^°^^ °^ ""^^^ ""^^^ distinguish- between these accounts, 

ofmLcL ^ ^'"'^^'^ "^"^^ '° ^^^"'^^ judgments of the terminal gllL 
!L?f nonspeech contours. Effects present in all three types of judlment 

Tthat of [She" '"noJ^f ^'^-r^^'^i- but would exclude an account, ^uTh 
fects LoLnJ T^? ^^'^ specialized speech mechanisms. Ef- 

w^%r ?r ^ ^" ''^^ '^yP^^ °^ «P^^^h judgment would be compatible with 
p^isent o^lTL^Jf ?ITJ'm hypothesized mechanist Effects 

present only in the linguistic judgments would require the second interpretation. 

Bul«^^^^"^ii^' f ^^^1^1°"^} purpose of the study was to extend our cross-lln- 
?ar«ed tH'^ %°" °^ ^-'^i<=an English listeners. We theref ore en- 

wf A 4 set of contours to include typical questions and statements from 
both American English and Swedish. i.«*i.«uencs rrom 



METHOD 



The stimuli were prepared by means of the Haskins Laboratories Digital 
Spectrum Manipulator (DSM) (Cooper, 1965). This device provides a spectto- 
msec wt'v'J'" 19-channel vocoder analysis, digitized to 6 bits at 10- 

?n the fHn ' ^f. ""^^ experimenter to vary the contents of each cell 

in the frequency-time matrix, before resynthesis by the vocoder. For the pre- 

the fund2 rr ^^^^^^^^^f -^-^-^ that displayed the time course of 

ctt^TtMnnTtLVi: SaMST: - -"^-^-^^ 
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The utterance "November" [noVembd was spoken by an American male voice 
Into the vocoder and stored in the DSM. was then manipulated over a range 
from 85 cps to 220 cps. The f^, values at the most important points of the 
contours (starting point, peak, turning point, ana end point) were chosen to 
represent four different f^ levels of a speaker with a range from 65 cps to 
250 cps. The four levels were based on a previous analysis of a long sample 
of speech by a speaker with this particular range (Hadding-Koch, 1961, p. 



The contours are schematized in Figure 1. They range between tvo poles 
that may be marked 2 AA 3^4 and 2 11 l^. All contours start on a Iq of 130 
Hz (level 2), sustained for 170 msec, over the first syllable. They then 
move, during 106 msec, to one of three peaks: 130 Hz (L, or low, level 2), 
160 Hz (H, or high, level 3), 200 Hz (S, or superhigh, level A). They pro- 
ceed, during 127 msec, to one of four turning points: 100 Hz (high level 1), 
120 Hz (level 2), 1A5 Hz (low level 3), 180 Hz (high level 3). Finally, 
they proceed, during 201 msec, to one of six end-points: 85 Hz (level 1), 
XOO Hz (high level 1), 120 Hz, 1A5 Hz, 180 Hz, and 220 Hz (level A). 
Peak, turning point, and end point are each sustained for 32 msec. The com- 
bination of three peaks, four turning points, and six end points yields 72 
contours, each specified by a letter and two numbers (e.g., S2A, L36) .nd 
each lasting 700 msec. 

The 72 contours were recorded on magnetic tape from the output of the 
vocoder in three forms: (l) carried on a speech wave [no'vembr], (2) as a 
frequency-modulated sine wave, (3) as a frequency-modulated train of pulses. 
Each set of 72 was spliced into five different randran orders with a five- 
second interval between stimuli and a ten-second pause after every tenth 
stimulus. They were presented to Swedish and U.S. subjects as described be- 
low. 

Swedish Subjects. Twenty-two graduate and undergraduate volunteers were 
tested in three sessions, each lasting about A5 minutes. They listened to the 
tests over a loud speaker at a comfortable listening level in a quite room. 
In a given session they heard the five test orders for one type of stimulus 

^One of the contentions of that study, based on a number of utterances in 
continuous speech by several Swedish subjects, was that every speaker has, 
U4 u u ^° * S^"^'^*^ speaking range, clusters of "favorite pitches" 
which he uses, for instance, on stressed segments of statements (represen- 
ted by the H-peak in the present study) , and a higher level which he uses 
for questions and various expressions of "interest" (here represented by 
level A; cf. also Bolinger , •196A) . 

Statements were found in that study to end on a low level, hesitant or 
exclamatory utterances, higher up. Questions tended to have a terminal rise, 
usually from level 2, or a fall ending comparatively high." Questions were 
also generally spoken with an overall high f,, compared to statements, a phe- 
according to the literature, occurs in many languages (Hermann, 
1942; Bolinger, 196A). The contour then often started high. Polite or 
friendly statements too might end with a final rise, but from a comparatively 
low level and with a moderate range (cf. Uldall, 1962). 
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Schema of Fundamental Frequency Contours 
Imposed on the Utterance 'i^y^her" [n«ivimb*'J 
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only. They were divided into two groups of 11. Both groups heard the sine- 
wave stimuli first; this was an important precaution intended to exclude any 
possible influence of speech mechanisms on judgments of the nonspeech stimuli, 
in the second and third sessions both groups made psychophysical or linguistic 
judgments on the speech stimuli, group 1 in the order psychophysical-linguis- 
tic. group 2 In the reverse order. In the sine-wave session and in the psy- 
chophysical speech session, subjects were asked to listen to the final glide 
of each contour and judge whether it was rising or falling. In the linguis- 
tic speech session subjects were asked to judge each contour as more like a 
question or more like a statement. For each contour, the procedure yielded 
5 judgments by each subject under each condition, a total of 110 judgments in 

U.S. Subjects. Sixteen female undergraduate paid volunteers were divid- 
ed into two groups of eight. The i.rocedure duplicated that followed with the 
Swedish subjects, except .that the U.S. subjects listened to the tests over 
earphones in individual booths. The output of the phones was adjusted by 
means of a calibration tone to be approximately 75 db SPL. These subjects 
also made psychophysical judgments on the pulse-train stimuli; these were 
counterbalanced with the' sine waves in the' first two sessions before the 
speech stimuli had been heard. The procedure yielded a total of 80 judgments 
on each contour under each coTsdition. 

RESULTS 

No systematic differences between groups due o the order in which they 
made their judgments were observed. Data are therefore presented for the com- 
bined groups throughout. Figures 2 and 4 display the Swedish data. Figures 3 

!k f' ' ^" '^^''^ ^^8"'''' ^^^^ '^ol"^ gives the linguistic, 

the middle column the speech psychophysical, and the right column the sine-wave 
J ; I'ercentages of question and statement judgments (linguistic) or of rise 
and fall judgments (speech psyc ^physical and sine-wave) are plotted against 
terminal glide, measured as rise (positive) or fall (negative) in Hz, from turn- 
ing point to end point. In Figures 2 and 3 parameters of the curves are f„ 
values at peaks (S, H, L), displayed for the four turning-point f^ values from 
1 (top) to 4 (bottom). In Figures and 5 parameters of the curves are f 
values at turning points (1, 2. 3, 4) displayed for the three peak f^ values of 
S(top), H (middle), and L (bottom). ° 

Linguistic Judgments 

Cross-Language Comparisons 

u""! ^°"«"^'^i"8 the acoustic variables controlling linguistic judgments, 
wp will briefly compare Swedish and U.S. results. The main drift of the data 
is very similar for the two groups. A broad description of preferred statement 
and question contours for both groups can be given. 

f^r..J7B^^' anV^^'^'l ^ schematizes the most frequently preferred contours, 
^T?? c agreement. For all these contours, except two 

(L13; H13, Swedish on ly), the final f^ of the terminal glide is the lowest f^ 

^Judgments of the modulated sine waves and pulse trains by U.S. subjects were 
essentially identical. Accordingly, only sine-wave data are presented here. 

f 
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Percentages of Question or Rise Responses (left-axis) 
and Statement or Fall Responses (right-axis) 
Plotted as Functions of Terminal Glide in Hz 



SPEECH 

LINGUISTIC PSYCHOPHYSICAL SINE WAVE 




TERMINAL RISE (+) OR FALL i-) IN Hz 

Turning-point values are constant across rows and peak Fig. 2 

values are par^eters of the curves. For Swedish subjects. 



Percentages o£ Question or Rise Responses (left-axis) 
and Statement or Fall Responses (right-axis) 
Plotted as Functions of Terminal Glide In Hz 



SPEECH 

LINGUISTIC PSYCHOPHYSICAL SINE WAVE 




TERMINAL RISE (+/ OR FALL M IN Hz 

Turning-point values are constant across rows and peak 
values are parameters of the curves. For American subjects. 
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Percentages of Question or Rise Responses (left-axis) 
and Statement or Fall Responses (right-axis) 
Plotted as Functions of Terminal Glide in Hz 



LINGUISTIC SPEECH PSYCHOPHYSICAL 




TERMINAL RISE «♦) OR FALL (-) IN Hz 



Peak values are constant across rows and turning points Fig. 4 

are parameters of the curves. For Swedish subjects. 
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Percentages of Question or Rise Responsog (left-axis) 
and Statement or Fall Responses (right-axis) 
Plotted as Functions of Teralnal Glide In Hz 
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Peak values are constant across rows and turning points 
are parameters of the curves. For American subjects. 
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Schsmata of Preferred Statement and Question Contours 
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Included are all contours for which at least 90% of the judgments 
of a given language group were in a single category. 



Fig. 6 
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of the utterance. In addition, the contours display at least one of the fol- 

nuV iu™^^^ ^^l^' '""'^^^ '^"'^"^8 Poi"*^ 2, 3), low or high peak 

a, HJ. The range of preferred contours includes the 2 33 1* and 2 22 con- 
tours, suggested as typical by previous observations, but many others are e- 
iJcfMr^''^^; ^«»Pl«' the superhigh peak, even when followed by a 

high (S4, US only) or moderately high (S3) turning point, is accepted as a 
iTlTT P"!"^? terminal fall is large enough; the lower the turning 

?an rif:^;' ^ I?'' '^he needed terminal 

fall (see S series Figures 4 and 5). Oa the other hand, some terminally 

SdLr"T%l?f ' "-^'^ ^"'^ terminally rising contours (H13, 

Swedish only; L13) are also accepted as statements. Evidently the terminal 
fall is not essential, if preceding sections of the contour are low enough 
KL) or are falling from a moderate level (H). 

Broadly, then, peak, turning point, and terminal glide engage in trading 
relations such that the contour of an acceptable statement has a low to high 
(rarely, and for US only, superhigh) peak and is, over some portion of its 
later course, low, falling, or both. (Two anomalous series, H4 and L4. are 
discussed below under Swedish-U.S. differences.) 

questions . Figure 6 also schematizes contours obtaining 90% or better 
agreement on a question judgment. For all these contours, the terminal glide 

i./ m^^.r .o^o ^^^^ P^'*"^ °^ 8^"^ ""^^ highest of the utterance 
(cf. Uldall, 1962, p. 780; Majewski and Blasdell, 1969). The range of pre- 

fS''9%t°?inLJ^*'^^'^f^ expected continuously rising 2 22 3f* (L36, L46) 
^?9A? ^ ^ Ji^ American English and the superhigh peak contour, 2 44 2^* 
ill I f.^^^^^^ but other contours are also accepted. For example, initially 
low and falling contours (LI, L2) are heard as questions if the teniinal rise 
xs large enough. At the same time, even a terminally level contour (U5. Fig- 
ures 2-5) gathers more than 80% question judgments from both groups, when the 
preceding section of the contour has been steadily rising. ^ fact, this 
steady rise is a peculiarly powerful question cue that may quite override a 
large terminal fall that would otherwise cue a statement (cf. H4, L4, dis- 
cussed below). Again there are trading relations among components of the con- 
tour, such that a generally accepted. quest ion displays either a rise from peak 
to turning point (H4, L3, L4) and a relatively small terminal rise, or a fal? 
from peak to turning point and a relatively large terminal rise. 

, Swedish-U.S. differences . As we have seen, the similarities between 
Swedish and U.S. judgments are more striking than the differences. The stim- 
ulus series included a number of contours presumably tofamiliar to one or 
other or both groups from their linguistic experience. Yet both groups were 
able to generalize such contours with more familiar patterns, classifying con- 
tours With a relatively high overall pitch as questions, contours with a re- 
latively low overall pitch as statements. Nonetheless, small systematic dif- 
ferences are present. 

nf .y.^Ho of Swedish and U. S. responses to the falling contours 

of the S2, S3, S4 series (Figures 4 and 5, top left) shows that U.S. subjects 
tended to give more statement responses than Swedish subjects. The effect is 
particularly marked for the S4 series on which Swedish statement judgments 
never reacn 90% agreement: a high peak with a high turning point is difficult 
for Swedish subjects to hear as a statement. This may reflect the fact that 
Swedish statement intonation shows an earlier fall to a low level after stress 
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than does English. At the same time, it may be taken as an indirect reflec- 
tion of a Swedish preference for an overall high contour on questions, so 
that utterances displaying such a contour are difficult to hear as statements 
even when completed by a low terminal fall. It is true that the S4 series 
which had been expected to collect a large number of question responses due 
to its overall high level, never obtained 90% agreement on a question judg- 
ment from either group. But a control of these items revealed that they gave 
an impression of protest or indignation rather than of questioning, probably 
because the low precontour was heard in opposition to the rest of the utter- 
ance. A precontour on level 3 might have eliminated this Impression and 
would also have been more similar to what actually occurs in Swedish questions. 

(2) As was remarked above, the continuously rising contours (L4 and, to 
some extent, L3 and H4; see Figures 2 and 3, lower left) were readily accepted 
by both groups as questions, despite the fact that many of them are unlikely 
to occur In natural .speech. L4, with its low peak rising 50 Hz to the turn- 
ing point, and H4, with its high peak rising 20 Hz, were preferred to L3 with 
xts low peak rising only 15 Hz. Furthermore, H4 and, especially, U elicited 
relatively few statement responses, even when their terminal glides were fall- 
ing sharply. U.S. subjects identified these contours as statements even less 
frequently than the Swedish group. This may reflect the fact that the stead- 
ily rxsxng question contour is more widely used in American English than in 
Swedish and so might be peculiarly difficult for Americans to hear as a state- 
ment even when completed by a terminal fall. 

In short, the differences between the two groups are small but in direc- 
tions predictable from linguistic analysis. 

Variables Controlling Linguistic Judgments 

Terminal glide is the single most powerful determinant of linguistic judg- 
ments. None of the highly preferred question contours and few of the highly 
preferred statement contours (Figure 6) lack the appropriate terminal rise or 
fall. Given a sufficiently extensive terminal glide, earlier sections of the 
contour have small Importance. At the same time. Figures 2-5 show that f 
values at peak and turning point may also play a rola. ° 

To provide a consistent criterion for the estimate of peak and turning- 
point effects, the median of the response distribution for each subject on 
each series was estimated. The median is the point of subjective equality, 
the value of the f -rminal glide at which subjects identify a given contour as 
a question or a statement 50% of the time. In other words, it is the point of 
crossover from largely statement to largely question judgments. The means of 
these medians, or crossover values, for the linguistic judgments are plotted 
In Figure 7 (row A) for Swedish subjects (left) and U.S. subjects (right). 



J/" ^ ^^''^ included a higher precontour, on level 3, to cover 

Sro^r Py?^^''^^' l^'^S^ rise to the highest peak 

(from level 2 to level 4) gave some contours an unwanted and perhaps dominat- 
wonld P"te«t "ther than question (cf. footnote 5,) However, this 

would have meant a substantial increase in an already lengthy test 
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Mean Subject Medians Under the Three Experimental Condition 
foi Swedish and American Subjects 
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. In the first and third columns, mean medians are plotted 
as functions of peak f^, with turning-point f as parameter; 
in the second and fourth columns, they are plotted as 
functions of turning-point f^, with peak f^ as parameter. ^. ^ 

Fig. 7 
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In the first and third plots mean medians are graphed as functions of peak 
fo, with turning-point fg as parameter; in the second and fourth, they are 
graphed as functions of turning-point f^, with peak f^ as parameter. 

Two cautions should be observed in studying these plots. First, it 
should be remembered that a median is a single value drawn from the center 
of its distribution. The relation between the medians of two distributions 
does not always accurately represent the relations between the upper and low- 
er tails of those distributions. As long as two curves on any plot of Figures 
2 to 5 are roughly parallel, the difference between their medians will give a 
reasonable estimate of their separation along the terminal glide axis. Where 
there are severe departures from the parallel, the appropriate plots of Fig- 
ure 7 and of Figures 2 to 5 should be carefully read in conjunction. Second, 
it should be remembered that the aean of the medians of several distributions 
is not necessarily equal t:o the median of the combined distribution. Since 
the values of Figure 7 are the means of subject medians, they do not always 
agree exactly with the group median values read from Figures 2 to 5. 

With these precautions in mind we return to row A of Figure 7. If the 
direction of the terminal glide were the sole determinant of linguistic judg- 
ments, we would expect all cicssover values to fall at zero, the level of the 
dashed horizontal lines across .'igure 7. In fact, crossover values deviate 
considerably from zero: both the direction and the extent of their deviation 
vary with peak and turning point. 

The peak effect (plots 1 and 3) is the smaller. For neither Swedish nor 
U.S. subjects does a change of peak f^ from 130 Hi. to 160 Hz (from L to H) 
have any consistent, significant effect. But a change from 160 Hz to 200 Hz 
(from H to S) does reliably reduce the crossover value for all contours, ex- 
cept that having a turning point at 180 Hz for the U.S. group. (This reversal 
is probably not reliable, as study of the bottom left plot of Figure 3 will 
suggest.) These effects are statistically significant by matched pair t-tests 
between medians for turning points 1, 2, and 3 in both groups (p<.05). They 
may be clearly seen in the left columns of Figures 2 and 3. Reading down the 
columns we note the leftward separation of the S curves. The separation is 
reduced for turning point 3 and gives place to the L curve, with its steadily 
rising contour, for turning point 4. We may also note that, as the terminal 
rxse increases, the peak effect in the upper three plots disappears. In short, 
if the turning point is at a low to middle fo and the terminal rise is slight, 
a very high (level 4) peak at the stress leads to a significant increase in 
the number of questions heard and, by corollary, to a significant decrease in 
the number of statements. 

The turning-point effect (plots 2 and 4 of Figure 7) is both larger and 
more consistent than the peak effect. For all values of peak f , an increase 
in turning-point f^, is associated with a decrease in crossover value. The 
decrease is significant by matched pair t-tests between medians (p<.05) for 
all turning-point shifts, except those from 100 to 120 Hz for the Swedish S, 
H, and L curves and for the U.S. S and H curves. The effect is also consider- 
ably reduced, if the contour has a peak at 200 Hz (S). (See top left plots of 
Figures 4 and 5.) This again suggests that the high peak alone is a powerful 
question cue for both language groups. 
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Psychophysical Judgments 

Speech Waves 

Psychophysical judgments of the speech-wave terminal glides differ from 
and resemble linguistic judgments of the entire utterance in important ways. 
The main difference may be seen in the center columns of Figures 2 and 3: 
the effect of the high peak is absent from the Swedish data and much reduced 
in the U.S. data. The main similarity may be seen ia the center columns of 
Figures 4 and 5: the turning-point effect is present and even more pronounced 
than in the linguistic judgments. 

Figure 7 (row B) summarizes the data. The peak effects (plots 1 and 3) 
are inconsistent. An increase in peak f^ from 130 Hz (L) to 160 Hz (H) yields 
in every instance, except the high turning-point series for Swedish subjects, 
an increase rather than a decrease in the crossover value of the terminal rise. 
Two of these increases (for turning points 1 and 2) are significant for both 
groups (p<.05 by a matched pair t-test between medians). On the other hand, an 
increase of peak f^ from 160 Hz to 200 Hz yields, for the Swedish subjects, two 
increases and two decreases, none of them significant • The absence of a con- 
sistent peak effect for the Swedish subjects is evident in the middle column 
of Figure 2. For the U.S. subjects, the picture is somewhat different: cross- 
over values decrease from H to S for turning points 1, 2, and 3 and increase for 
turning point 4, exactly as in the linguistic data. The effects are reduced 
and statistically significant only for turning point 2. But a trend is present 
and quite evident in the middle column of Figure 3. 

The turning-point effect, on the other hand (center columns of Figures 4 
and 5; plots 2 and 4, row B of Figure 7) is similar to and even more pronounced 
than the corresponding effect in the semantic data. All shifts are signifi- 
cant by matched pair t--tests (p<.05), except that from, turning point 1 to 2 in 
the Swedish L series. For both groups, the higher the turning point, the small- 
er the terminal rise needed for a rise to be consistently heard. The similari- 
ty to the linguistic results is most marked for the H and L series (second and 
third rows, Figures 4 and 5): H4 and L4 are again anomalous series, readily 
heard as rising even when the terminal glide is falling. In the S series the 
turning-point effect is even more pronounced than for the linguistic judgments. 

Sine Waves 

From the steepened functions of Figures 2 to 5 (right-hand columns) it 
is evident that subjects were in better agreement on their sine-wave than on 
their speech psychophysical or linguistic judgments. The two language groups 
are also in close agreement, which gives some confidence that the differences 
between their linguistic judgments are reliable. 

Figures 2 and 3 (right-hand columns) show that the effect of the high 
peak is absent. As in the speech psychophysical data, low peak contours tend 
to be the most accurately judged, particularly by the Swedish. But the effects 
are neither fully consistent nor statistically significant (see plots 1 and 3, 
row C, Figure 7). 

On the other hand, the turning-point effects (plots 2 and 4, row C, Fig- 
ure 7) are clear, similar to those observed in the linguistic and speech 
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psychophysical data but considerably reduced. The effects are significant by 
matched pair t-tests (p<.05) for all turning-point shifts, except those from 
100 Hz to 120 Hz for the S and H curves in both groups, and may be seen in the 
right-hand columns of Figures 4 and 5. Note that H4 and L4 are no longer anom- 
alous series. 

DISCUSSION 

Cross-lan guage comparisons . There are striking similarities between 
Swedish and U.S. judgments of these intonation contours. Despite small, lin- 
guistically predictable differences, both groups tend to classify contours 
with a high peak or terminal rise as questions, contours with a low peak or 
terminal fall as statements. Hermann (1942) has pointed out the generality 
across languages, including Swedish, of a high pitch for questions (see also 
Hadding-Koch, 1961, especially pp. 119 ff.). Bolinger (1964), among others, 
has discussed the apparently "universal tendency" to use a raised tone to indi- 
cate points of "interest" within utterances and also to indicate that more is 
to follow, as in questions (cf. Hadding-Koch, 1965). The data of this experi^ 
ment are consistent with these "universal tendencies." 

Perceptual relations within a contour . We are now in a position to re- 
solve some of the uncertainties left by our previous study. Consider, first, 
the turning-point effect. Since this is present and significant under all 
three experimental conditions, we must assign it auditory status and assume 
that it takes linguistic effect indirectly by altering subjects' perceptions 
of the terminal glide. Furthermore, since it is present, even though reduced, 
in the sine^wave data, our account of the process by which it affects per- 
ception of the terminal glide cannot invoke specialized mechanisms peculiar 
to speech. 

We may gather some idea of the process from a study of plots 2 and 4 in 
row B, Figure 7 or of the center plots in Figures 4 and 5. The terminal glide 
of a contour, such as HI, with a strong fall from peak to turning point (160 Hz 
to 100 Hz) requires a terminal rise of about 50 Hz if it is to be judged 50% 
of the time as rising; while the terminal glide of a contour, such as H4, with 
a steady rise for more than 200 msec before the terminal glide, is heard as 
rising 50% of the time, even when the glide is falling by about 50 Hz. Evi- 
dently listeners have difficulty in separating the terminal glide from earlier 
sections of the contour, if those earlier sections have a marked movement. The 
terminal glides of contours with a turning point (145 Hz in S3, H3, L3) close 
to the precontour level of 130 Hz are more accurately perceived: the median 
values are close to zero in every plot of Figure 7, columns 2 and 4. Listen- 
ers are perhaps able to average across earlier sections of such contours and 
establish an anchor against which terminal glide may be judged. 

All this implies that later sections of the contours in this study (that 
is, roughly the last 400 msec, from peak to turning point to end point) were 
processed by listeners as a single unit, vith attention focussed on the ter- 
minal glide. If a listener was able to separate the glide perceptually from 
the immediately preceding section (as in the S3, H3, L3 series), his linguis- 
tic judgments followed pretty well the traditional formulation of rise for 
questions, fall for statements. If he was not able to separate the glide, due 
to the difficulty—heightened perhaps for a complex speech signal—of tracking 
a rapidly modulated frequency, relatively gross movements of the terminal glide 
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were necessary for him to be sure whether he had heard a rise or a fall, a 
question or a statement. 

Interpretation of the peak effect Is more difficult. In our earlier 
study, the effect was clear In both linguistic and psychophysical judgments 
of both groups, though the Swedish were less consistent In their psychophysi- 
cal judgments than the Americans. In this study, a peak effect Is signifi- 
cantly present in linguistic judgments, totally absent from sine-wave judg- 
ments, and for speech psychophysical judgments, marginally present only for 
the Americans. 

We will consider the speech psychophysical data below. Here, the Im- 
portant point Is that the peak effect Is reliably present In the linguistic, 
but absent from the sine-wave, judgments. We may therefore, with reasonable 
certainty, reject an auditory (or psychophysical) account rnd assign a direct 
linguistic function to the peak. Unlike turning-point variations, peak 
variations do not take linguistic effect by altering listeners' percep- 
tions of the terminal glide. Rather, the peak is a distinct element to 
be weighed with the perceived terminal glide in determining the linguistic 
outcome. 

We should note, in caution, that peak and terminal glide are not always 
simply additive in their effects. For example, a contour with a steady rise 
from precontour to end point may require a relatively small terminal rise to 
be heard as a question, despite its low peak (e.g., L3 series). Here, it 
seems to be the overall sweep of the pattern that determines the judgment 
rather than the frequency levels of particular segments of the contour. 

However, with few exceptions, two factors would seem to govern linguis- 
tic judgments of intonation contours » such as those of this study: fundamen- 
tal frequency at the peak and perceived terminal glide. The entire contour 
is then interpreted as a unit. with these factors in weighted combination, and 
with the heavier weight being assigned to the terminal glide. If a terminal 
fall is heard, the listener interprets the utterance as a statement, unless 
the fall was slight and he has also heard a very high peak; if a terminal rise 
is heard, the listener interprets the utterance as a question, unless the rise 
was slight and he has also heard an unusually low peak (cf . Greenberg, 1969, 
Ch. 2; Ohala, 1970, pp. 101 ff.). 

Auditory-linguistic interactions . We turn, finally, to the speech psy- 
chophysical data. Our problem is to understand the instances in which speech 
psychophysical judgments follow the linguistic more closely than the sine- 
wave judgments. Obviously, these instances can only occur where linguistic 
judgments of the entire contour differ from auditory judgments of the terminal 
sine-wave glide, that is, where the contour carries some linguistically rele- 
vant cue other than terminal glide. For questions, such cues include a super- 
high peak or a monotonic rise from precontour to turning point. Accordingly 
we find a tendency for speech psychophysical judgments to follow linguistic 
judgments in the superhigh (S) peak series (see Figure 3) and in the high turn- 
ing-point series (see Figures 4 and 5). Consider, particularly, the results 
for speech contours of the H4 and L4 series. Listeners in both groups often 
judge these contours both as questions and as terminally rising, even though 
they are able to hear that the corresponding sine-wave contours have terminal 
falls. Since listeners cannot have judged the contours to be questions 
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because they heard a terminal rise, we are tempted to conclude that they 
heard the terminal rise because they judged the contours to be questions: 
linguistic decision determined auditory shape. 

Before elaborating on this, it is Important to remark that such effects 
do not always occur where they might be expected. For example, the peak ef- 
fect was clearly present in the speech psychophysical judgments of both groups 
in our earlier study but is reduced to a marginal effect in the American and 
has disappeared entirely from the Swedish speech psychophysical data of the 
present study. We can hardly therefore call on the effect to support a gen- 
eral account in terms of some specialized perceptual mechanism, such as that 
proposed by Lieberman (1967). At the same time, the results are evidently 
peculiar to speech and cannot be handled in purely auditory terms. What we 
need, therefore, is an account in terms of a process that may vary with ex- 
perimental conditions and subjects. 

An interesting hypothesis, suggested above, is that the results reflect 
the blend of serial and parallel processing that characterizes the perception 
of spoken language (and of other complex cognitive objects) (cf. Fry. 1956; 
Chistovich et al. , 1968; Studdert-Kennedy, in press). We may conceive the 
perceptual process as divided into stages (auditory, phonetic, phonological, 
etc.), but we must also suppose there to be feedback from higher to lower 
levels which may serve to correct or verify earlier decisions. Perceptual 
correction" of an auditory or phonetic decision. In light of a higher lin- 
guistic decision, will presumably not occur if the lower decision is firm. 
Otherwise, we would not be able to deem the intonation of an actor "wrong" 
or to understand a speaker, yet perceive his dialect to be unfamiliar. How- 
ever, in difficult listening conditions and under certain, as yet undefined, 
acoustic conditions, perceptual "correction," sufficient to produce a com- 
pelling phonetic illusion, may occur (Miller, 1956). Warren (1970; Warren 
and Obusek, 1971) has shown that listeners may clearly perceive a phonetic 
segment that has been excised from a recorded utterance and replaced by an 
extraneous sound (cough, buzz, tone) of the same duration. The important 
point is that listeners perceive the correct segment: the precise form of the 
phonetic illusion is determined not by the acoustic conditions alone but also 
by higher-order linguistic constraints. 

Here, the illusion is auditory rather than phonetic, but a similar me- 
chanism may be at work. Asked to interrupt his normal perceptual process at 
a prephonetic auditory stage, the listener falls back on his knowledge of the 
language. As we have seen, the single most powerful cue for question/state- 
ment judgments in this experiment was the terminal glide. Listeners evident- 
ly prefer, and presumably expect, a question to end with a rise, a statement 
with a fall (see Figure 6). However, earlier sections of the contour may also 
enter into the decision and, if sufficiently marked, override an incompatible, 
but relatively weak, terminal glide. Called upon to judge this glide, the 
listener then assigns it a value consonant with his linguistic decision. That 
is to say, if other factors dominate his linguistic decision, he may be led 
into nonveridical perception of the terminal glide. 

The degree to which this happens might be expected to vary with the re- 
lative strengths of the cues controlling linguistic decision. And in fact, 
just as the peak effect in the linguistic data was stronger for our first 
study than for our second, so too was the peak effect in the speech psycho- 
physical data. Similarly, just as the question cue in the rising contours of 
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the H4 and L4 series is stronger for the Americans than for the Swedish, so 
too is the tendency toward nonveridical judgment of the terminal glide. 

However, we should not expect to be able to develop a fully coherent 
account of our results in these terms, since we are ignorant of the limiting 
linguistic and acoustic conditions of the illusion. We are currently plan- 
ning to broaden our understanding of the effect by taking advantage of what 
is known about the various acoustic cues to word stress (Fry, 1955, 1958). 
We might expect, for example, that, if linguistic decision can indeed deter- 
mine auditory shape, syllables of equal duration, judged to be differently 
stressed on the basis of differences in either intensity or fundamental fre- 
quency, would also be judged of unequal length. The ultimate interest of 
the account is in its suggestion that the auditory^ level is not independent 
of higher, levels but is an integral part of the process by which we construct 
our perceptions of spoken language. 
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Glottal Modes in Consonant Distinctions 



Leigh Lisker and Arthur S. Abramson 
Haskins Laboratories, New Haven 



Our most direct knowledge of how the larynx operates derives from obser- 
vations by means of a laryngeal mirror inserted through the open mouth, from 
which we know that voicing involves adduction of the arytenoids so that the 
vibrating vocal folds are closely, but not tightly, approximated , that quiet 
respiration is accomplished with the glottis well opened, and that whisper, 
creaky voice, falsetto, murmur, "glottal stop" and "aitch^' involve still other 
more or less easil/ c! ^.tt Mulshed modes of laryngeal adjustment. The obser- 
vational method is, of course, not applicable to speech, and up till fairly 
recently whatever was said about the functioning of the larynx during speech 
was by inference, and subject in part to controversy. It was supposed, very 
plausibly, that during voiced intervals in which the mouth is open the larynx 
operates just as observed during the phonation of prolonged vowel-like sounds. 
There was less agreement, and sometimes less certainty, as to laryngeal func- 
tioning during voiceless intervals in running speech, which typically coincide 
more or less with constriction of the supraglottal airway. Given the structure 
of the vocal tract and the myoelas tic-aerodynamic theory of phonation, and 
assuming the larynx fixed in the voicing mode, we should expect a more or less 
rapid extinction of voicing to be inevitable when there is severe constriction. 
Conversely we should expect the suppression of voicing only in that circumstance. 
Compatible with this is the observation sometimes made that sounds with little 
constriction are "normally" voiced, and its less often stated corollary that 
obstruents, particularly stops, are "normally" voiceless. If a language is 
"normal" in this way, then it seems reasonable to suppose that in fact a single 
glottal mode, that of voicing, is maintained without significant change in 
utterances of that language, with shifts in mode reserved for paralinguistic 
effects. The absence of a distinctive voicing feature is then matched by the 
absence of differential control of the larynx during speech. But while such 
languages are reported, they are not very common. The literature of phonetic 
description suggests, rather, a special affinity between voicing as a distinc- 
tive feature and stop consonants, so that voiced stops are by no means rare. 
If we suppose that the voicelessness of certain stops is compatible with the 
glottal mode appropriate to voicing, then the presence of voicing in others 
implies some other mode and/or some other way of maintaining the necessary 
transglottal airflow during occlusion. Theoretical arguments have been advanced 
(Halle and Stevens, 1967) for a shift in glottal mode as a necessary condition 
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for stop voicing, a shift which effects a reduction in the resistance to air- 
flow through the glottis. Moreover, if voicelessness persists after the stop 

^" ""^^^ °^ voiceless aspirates, then still another mode of 
glottal adjustment would seem to be implicated. 

It has been further asserted that, in addition to mode of glottal adjust- 
ment, a dimension of articulatory force plays a strong role in determining 
^ W ! f u vibration accompanies a supraglottal constriction 

(Chomsky and Halle, X968). This fortis-J.enis dimension has been variously 
understood; currently it is the fashion to say that it determines the extent 
to which the pharynx is free to expand in response to an increase in air 
pressure such as occurs during obstruent production. Obviously a transglottal 
airflow can be better maintained during an occlusion if the pharyngeal cavity 
volume is increasing, and Rothenberg (1968) has reported experiments measuring 
the compliance of the cavity walls which yield values compatible with the dura- 
tions of voiced closure observed in speech. In the case of aspiration, more- 

rwl^" ; u"?^^^^ Sfo^^'^^'-'' subgloutal air pressure, has been enlisted by 
Chomsky and Halle (1968) as a significant factor by way of explaining the 
relatively high rates of airflow observed. 

By and large, much of what is said to be known about the management of 
stop voicing and aspiration is more hypothetical than data-based, and where 
nf^^L^" J^* they are more ofl:en than not derived from nonsense exercises 
ot the speech mechanism whose relation to running speech is not clear. With 
recent developments in instrumentation, new techniques have come into use 
Q^nH? ^ ! more direct information on the glottis in consonant production. 
onM A transillumination, electroglottography, electromyography, and fiber- 
^o %f!lf ^""^^ cinephotography have already provided some findings that fail 
In .f""^ °f recently stated theories of glottal behavior as it relates 

to distinctive voicing. From transillumination and fiberoptics studies carried 
cLnc «f kj^s^^-aboratories, for example, it appears that voiceless unaspirated 
stops, in English at least, most often involve some opening movement of the 
arytenoids, while on the other hand there is no detectible movement of these 
^^TP ^" Ll^""^^ majority of voiced stops observed (Sawashima et al., 
I r . / ^^^^^ glottal mode is in theory required for stop voicing 
and xf it is superfluous for the voiceless unaspirated stops, then it is 
puzzling that evidence of a special glottal adjustment in the first case is so 
elusive and in the second seems so clear. If there is, in fact, a gesture of 
devoicing rather than to ensure voiced occlusion, it might be inferred that a 
tortis-lenis difference is of less than crucial importance, at any rate for 
fluent American English. Nor has there been any demonstration that higher sub- 
glottal pressures are required for aspiration, while there is clear evidence 
that the area of glottal aperture at the time of stop release is directly re- 
lated to the prominence of this feature. The mechanism by which aspiration, 
or something much akin to it, is produced during the release of voiced stops 
is not well studied. It seems possible, though, that this variety of aspira- 
tion is voiced, unlike the more commonly found aspiration, simply because the 
glottal aperture does not become large enough for vocal-fold vibration to cease 
m tne absence of an articulatory constriction. 

In summary, it seems to us that theories of stop voicing and aspiration 
that stress the importance of extralaryngeal factors can claim less basis in 
observed fact than does one which stresses the paramount role of the larynx, 
specifically the positioning of the arytenoid cartilages as it determines 
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glottal aperture. It Is difficult to deny that extralaryngeal factors may 
affect voicing slngniflcantly, but It Is one thing to argue that they have 
the capability, another to demonstrate that they do In fact regularly operate 
In a manner consistent with that capability* Glottal adjustment alone does 
now determine the voicing state of a stop consonant, but no other factor 
seems to be nearly as important. 
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Voice Timing in Korean Stops 

Arthur S. Abramson"*" and Leigh Lisker 
Haskins Laboratories, New Haven 



Linguists have disagreed over the features distinguishing the three manner 
categories of Korean plosives. The three categories of labial, apical, and 
dorsal stops and palatal affricates are variously described for initial position, 
using one or more of the following terms: I. Voiceless, tense, long, and glot- 
talized; II. Voiceless, lax, and slightly aspirated; III. Voiceless, heavily 
aspirated, and lax by some but tense by others. A further complication is the 
frequent voicing of Category II in a medial voiced environment. 

We have devoted much of our research effort to questions of laryngeal 
control in stop consonants. We have shown that various conditions of voicing 
and aspiration in word-initial stops in a wide variety of languages depend 
upon differences in voice-onset time (VOT) , the temporal relation between stop 
release and onset of glottal pulsing (Lisker and Abramson, 1964). Some aspects 
of the conflicting descriptions of Korean plosives suggested that we test the 
etficacy of VOT in that language. Combining data from our 1964 study with some 
recent additions, we present VOT measurements for two native Korean speakers' 
initial apical stops in Figure 1. The abscissa shows VOT in intervals of 10 msec 
zero represents the moment of stop release. The ordinate shows the frequency 
distribution of VOT values for each of the three categories. Although Speaker 
B tends to have slightly higher values, the overall results are quite comparable 
for the two speakers and for the labial and dorsal stops not shown in the figure. 
Category III is well separated from the others, but I and II overlap somewhar. 
Similar data have been published by others (Kim, 1965; Han and Weitzmau, 1970). 
Ot course, where II assimilates to preceding voicing in medial position, VOT 
separates all three categories. 

The foregoing mixed results made us wonder to what extent VOT might provide 
sufficient perceptual cues for discriminating the three categories. Also, having 
shown the perceptual efficacy of VOT for Thai, Spanish, and English (Lisker and 
Abramson, 1970), we wished to extend our comparative phonetic investigation of 
the dimension to Korean by studying perception as well as production. Lest we 
later find instability in the phonological distinctions of concern to us, we 
proved that randomized words differing only in initial stop categories could be 
i:r"^i; 1^^^ ^^^"^ exposed native speakers to a continuum of synthe- 

tic VOT variants ranging from a voicing lead of 150 msec before the release of 
the stop to a voicing lag of 150 msec after the release, for identification as 
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Korean syllables at each place of articulation. There were two experimental 
conditions: (1) a restricted range with all voicing lead variants excluded, 
thus apparently simulating spoken Korean; (2) the fulJ continuum, thus including 
variants found only in non-initial position in the spoken language. The range 
is divided into 10-msec steps except for the portion from a lead of 10 msec to 
a lag of 50 msec, which is divided into 5-msec steps. 

We present labelling responses for the synthetic apical ctops only, but 
the data are typical of all three places of articulation. Figure 2 contains 
the identification curves for the restricted range. Values of voicing lag are 
indicated along the abscissa and percent identification as each stop along the 
ordinate. The left half of the figure is blocked out to show that no lead 
variants were used. The five subjects responded to the stimuli in three ways. 
At the top of the figure we see that HL called the variants from 0 to 50 msec 
Category I and the rest. Category III; he heard none as II. The middle display 
shows a partition of the range into I, II, and III, in that order; these three 
subjects, then, behaved much as if VOT were a straightforward cue. At the 
bottom of the figure, YH divides most of the stimuli between II and III, while 
weakly favoring I only at 60 and 70 msec. 

The responses to the full continuum. Including the lead variants marked 
with negative VOT values, are given in Figure 3. Three response patterris are 
shown by the four subjects. At the top of the figure, BC simply divides the 
range into I, II, and III, but with occasional labelling of lead variants as II. 
By and large, she would seem to hearing voicing lead as a badly pronounced 
version of the unaspirated stop. We can perhaps understand her vacillation by 
looking at the middle of Figure 3. There we see two subjects who yielded the 
startling result that only variants with voicing lead were heard as II, while 
the rest of the continuum was divided between I and III. It should be recalled 
that audible laryngeal pulsing does not occur during initial stop occlusions 
in Korean; therefore, the obvious interpretation of our data is that, upon 
detecting such abnormal voicing, at least some Koreans feel they must assign 
it to the one category that has voiced occlusions in any context at all. This 
implies that they are somehow aware of glottal pulsing, or the underlying laryn- 
geal gesture, as a component of II. At the bottom of Figure 3, CH not only 
does the same thing but also assigns several slightly aspirated variants—those 
from 35 to 80 msec of lag — to Category II. 

The complicated response patterns and production Jata lead us to two in- 
ferences: (1) the timing of glottal adjustments relative to supraglottal artic- 
ulation contributes to the Korean distinctions, and (2) there must be another 
dimension that works with VOT in distinguishing the categories. An accumulation 
of acoustic data on the matter has been furnished by Han and Weitzman (1970) 
and Kim (1965) in addition to Kim's (1965, 1970) physiological data. We are* 
tempted to believe that the difficult question of the distinction between 
Categories I and II in initial position will be resolved by further examination 
of laryngeal mechanisms. Recent fiberoptics work by Kagaya (1971) supports 
this belief. Also, some speakers have quite audible vocal fry or laryngeal- 
ization in Category I. We plan to take a close look at this phenomenon by 
means of our fiberoptics system. 
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Interactions Between Linguistic and Nonlinguistic Processing* 
Ruth S. Day'*' and Charles C. Wood"*^ 



ABSTRACT 



• Possible interactions between the processing of linguistic 
onir"ir^'%''' '''""'"^ dimensions were examined by sScling 

caSon' r °'/^^^ ^'^^"^^ two-choice identi- 

cation tasks: /ba/ at a low fundamental frequency, /ba/-high. 
/da/-low. /da/-high. Linguistic_Task--Subjects identified which 
r;n!^^•"^°T'' "f^ P"^^"*' °" ^^'^^ '^'^i^l- I" the One-Dimension 

c^z 'onant f J^'J "^u^ Z**^/-!""' hence only stop 

consonants varied. In the Two-Dimension Condition all four stim- 
uli w^re presented; again subjects identified which stop conson- 
Son°Tf ^ '° variation in the irrelevant dimen- 

sion, f-fidamental frequency. Nonlinguisti^Task--Subjects identi- 

fundamental frequency was present on each trial. In 
M^h Condition the stimuli were /ba/-low and /ba/- 

«,-n^'r i fundamental frequency varying. In the Two-Dimen- 

variat^nn' ^"""^ """"^"^ '^^^^^^^ had to ignore 

variation m stop consonants. Thus there were four conditions in 
all. two tasks (Linguistic and Nonlinguistic) and two conditions 
jfr^T (One-Dimension and Two-Dimension). Identi- 

fication times increased from One-Dimension to TVo-Dimension Con- 
ditions for both tasks. However, the increase was significan^y 
greater for the Linguistic Task. It was easier to ignore irrelevant 
luistic d-'" ^--S^istlc dimension when processinf^J^ n^nUn- 
guistic dimension than vice versa. 

ceotiororsnJr °l experimental paradigms suggests that the per- 

ception of speech and nonspeech sounds may involve processing mechanisms ?hat 

slneie ZlrZTj''''^T-' approaches have generally SpLyed a 

single experimental paradigm and compared the perception of speech stimt.l^ 
TitZ: '^^S' "P' Jhe perception of nonspeech stimuli in Lotter c:n- 

t lil^l J example, in dichotic listening, speech stimuli generally vLld 
a right-ear advantage while nonspeech stimuli generally yield a"eft-e2 
advantage (for a recent review, see Studdert-K^nnedy and'shank^eile^ , ^70) 
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In the present experiment, we have used a different strategy. We have 
compared the perception of linguistic and nonlinguistic aspects of the same 
tw?«M^"w%' "l^i'^i^g subjects to identify a linguistic dimensio^T^ 

J r ^^^^ ^"'^ ^ nonlinguistic dimension in another task. On 

^hf consonant-vowel syllable was presented binaurally over earphones. 

^! / '^'^ '° identify which syllable had been presented. S did 
so by pressing one of two response buttons. 

fh. ^ /^^ stimuli tised in both tasks. In the Linguistic Task, 

the stimuli were /ba/ and /da/. Both had the same (low) fundamental frequency. 

^Trr% ? f '"J^"'' '^""'^ P"^^^'^ #1. ^"d whenever he 

heard /da/-low he pressed button #2. Thus the target dimension for this 
task was the scop consonant, as indicated by the rectangle in Figure 1. stop 
ITiTllT "'rj'if represent a linguistic dimension since they appear 
to be the most highly encoded of all phonemes (Liberman et al., 1967). 

In the Nonlinguistic Task, both stimuli were the syllable /ba/, but one 

freaueicv J^AoTf L'"''"""'^ ""'^ ^""^ ^ ^^^^ fundamental 

frequency (140 Hz). Whenever the subject heard /ba/-low he pressed button 

#1. and whenever he heard /ba/-high he pressed button #2. Thus the target 
J?'' '^^^ '^^^ fundamental frequency, as indicated by the rec- 
l^^f i?"" ^""'^^^"'^^1 frequency was selected to represent a non- 

ieJS'in EngUsh!"" "° information at the phoneme 

All stimuli were prepared on the Haskins Laboratories parallel resonance 

ZT^tT"', /f?': '""'^'^^^ over-aU in'nsity 

envelope and falling pitch contour. In the Linguistic Task the two stimuli 
differed only in those acoustic cues that are important for distinguishing among 
voiced stop consonants, namely the direction and extent of the second (Liberman 
et al. 1954; Delattre et al. , 1955) and third (Harris et al., 1958) formant 
transitions. In the Nonlinguistic Task the stimuli differed only in their 
fundamental frequency. For each task, a block of 64 stimuli was presented 

J^rSvfH^° "i"^ an interstimulus interval of 5 sec. Each of 16 subjects 
received two blocks of 64 trials in each task. 1 

to iZ^tt^^'iTy.?^ two tasks: in the Linguistic Task subjects were required 
iL t i^ ^ ! i^ l^ f""*^^*^ linguistic dimension (stop consonants), while in 
the Nonlinguistic Task they were required to identify a dimension that provides 
little or no linguistic information at the phoneme level in English (fundamen- 
tal frequency). Although we have selected stop consonants and fundam'ntaf 
frequency as representatives of "linguistic" and "nonlinguistic" dimensions 

So^^ Jn^K"''"'^"*'" r P^^^ '° ^ ^^'^^^'^y °f °ther acoustic dimen- 

to i^"^"^ paradigm. In fact, we may be able to use this approach 

^ °^ ^"^^ linguistic processes which under- 

lie the perception of any given acoustic dimension. 

^IZ^^lft of clarity, we have described the stimuli for the tasks in a 
simplified fashion. Each task actually used two different stimulus tapes. 
//K '^^'^ ^ask, the stimuli were /ba/-low vs. /da/-low in one block, 

'^^f "^JS^ ,[^^/:^^^^ ^"/^^ ^'^her block. In the Nonlinguistic Task, 
the stimuli were /ba/-low vs. /ba/-high in one block, and /da/-low vs. /da/- 
high m the other block. Thus only one dimension varied in each block, and 
It was that dimension that the subject had to identify, 
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Two measures of identification performance were obtained: errors and 
offil ; Subjects made very few errors, less than two errors per block 

LtL t " ''"'^ ^"or scores will not be considered 

V "^'^"on times for the Linguistic and Nonlinguistic Tasks are^ 

shown in Figure 2. Each point is the mean of 128 trials for each of 16 sub- 
jects for a total of 2.048 trials. As shown, there was very little difference 

wSi'in both tSJ;. ""'''^ '""''^ conditions, subjects performed equally 

^" ""^f '^^''^ presented, only one stimulus dimension varied in each 

in ^h.^rnJ^' ""^^f^"*^- in the Linguistic Task and fundamental frequency 

in the Nonlinguistic Task. We have therefore called this condition the O^e- 
Dimension Condition. In order to examine possible interactions between S^e 

L"Llt?ho1ona?!;'r''^ nommguistic information. b„^ dimeS^ ^ere 
varied orthogonally in another set of tests using the samcTTubjects The 
stimuli for this Two-Dimension Condition are shown in Figure 3 

^ /l"/^^ Linguistic Task, the stimuli were /ba/-low. /ba/-high. /da/-low 

t^sk^': "tS ;to^\'"''"':' 'I '^^^'^ dimenfi^n in tMl' 

! u !! L consonant. Subjects pressed button #1 when they heard /ba/ 
and button #2 when they heard /da/. Thus they had to ignore variations in 
the irrelevant dimension, fundamental frequency. variations in 

/ba/-high /da/-low. and /da/-high. In this task, however, subjects identl- 
Wtn J? fundamental frequency they heard on each trial, ^hefpressed 
therhefidihe mS Y'f J^T fundamental frequency and butLS irjhen 
they heard the high fundamental frequency. Thus they had to ignore variation., 
xn the irrelevant dimension, stop consonants. variations 

-v, ^''^^''^ ^° ^^PP^" ^" '^his Two-Dimension Condition relative to 

the One-Dimension Condition described above? If variations in the irrelevant 
dimension significantly interfere with the processing of the target dimension 

Rea^Mon !"P^'^%"-'^i- increase in the Two-Dimension Condition! 

Reaction times for both conditions are shown in Figure 4. 

t-hP nn^^f'''' T ""^^ ^^^"^ "-^^ those sho-m in Figure 2 for 

the One-Dimension Condition, in which subjects identified a given dimension 
when it was the only one that varied. The data points on the right are those 

ron -i tasks but had to ignore variations in the irrelevant dimension. 
Consider the Linguistic Task: there was an increase in reaction time of 
36 msec from the One-Dimension to the Two-Dimension Condition. This differ- 
ence is highly significant. In the Nonlinguistic Task. howev;r. the 12-msec 

This"d?f% renti^l'T '"^^ 'r'' '^^f'^' conventional levels of 'sig^iJic^ . ' 
M f increase in reaction time in the Linguistic Task relative 

ntera'cSn '"'^ '° ^^^^^^ significant according to the 

interaction term in an analysis of variance. Thus, in the Linguistic Task 
in which the target dimension was stop consonants . it was ver-y difficult to 
eve^^"^. irrelevant dimension, fundamental frequency! How- 

ever, in the Nonlinguistic Task, in which the target dimension was fundamental 
sioT"to« difficulty igLring the irrSLnt dimen! 
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To view these results in another way» examine the data from the Two- 
Dimension Condition shown on the right in Figure 4. Recall that the .stimuli 
for the Linguistic and Nonlinguistic Tasks were exactly the same. Therefore 
the only difference between tasks was which dimension subjects were required 
to identify. The fact that significantly different reaction times were 
obtained to the exact same stimuli in these tasks strongly suggests that dif- 
ferent perceptual processes are involved. 

Elsewhere (Wood et al., 1971) we obtained averaged evoked potentials 
while right-handed subjects performed the two tasks in the One-Dimension Con- 
dition. We found that significantly different neural activity occurred over 
the left hemisphere in the Linguistic and Nonlinguistic Tasks. However, over 
the right hemisphere neural activity was identical in both tasks. Thus, 
under the same conditions, the neurophysiological data of Wood et al. (1971) 
and the reaction time data of the present experiment suggest that different 
perceptual precesses are involved when subjects must identify linguistic vs. 
nonlinguistic dimensions. 

To summarize the data of the present experiment, subjects had little 
difficulty ignoring stop consonants when the target dimension was fundamental 
frequency. In contrast, it was very difficult to ignore fundamental frequen- 
cy when the target dimension was stop consonants. These results suggest that 
differenc mechanisms underlie the processing of linguistic and nonlinguistic 
dimensions of the same acoustic signal. 
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Perception of Linguistic and Nonlinguistic Dimensions of Dichotic Stimuli 



Ruth S. Day. James E. Cutting, and Paul M. Copeland 
Haskins Laboratories » New Haven 

The notion that I would like to explore today is that we have different 
processing mechanisms for perceiving linguistic and nonlinguistic information. 
A major line of evidence supporting this notion comes from the dichotic lis- 
tening literature. In dichotic listening a different message is presented 
to each ear at the same time. Typically, the subject is required to report 
*Vhat he heard.** Speech stimuli, such as digits, yield a right -ear advantage 
(Klmura, 1961). That is, subjects are more accurate in identifying stimuli 
presented to the right ear than those presented to the left ear. Nonspeech 
stimuli, such as melodies, yield a left-ear advantage (Klmura, 1964). That 
is, subjects are more accurate in identifying stimuli presented to the left 
ear. 

These ear-advantage results In dichotic listening are highly replicable. 
How do we explain them? First, we know that language functions are handled 
primarily on the left side of the head. This is true for most right-handed 
people. An Important source of evidence here is clinical: brain damage on 
the left side of the head usually results in language Impairment, whereas 
comparable damage on the right side rarely Interferes with language functions 
(for a recent review, see Gescfawlnd, 1970). 

Second, it appears that Information presented to d given ear in dichotic 
stimulation goes primarily to the cerebral hemisphere on the opposite side of 
the head. Even though the ears are bilaterally represented in the two hemi- 
spheres, the pathway from a given ear to the hemisphere on the same side of 
the head seems to be suppressed under dichotic stimulation* Given these two 
assumptions (language in the left heniisphere, prepotency of crossed connec- 
tions from ears to hemispheres), Klmura (1967) has explained the ear-advantage 
results in the following way. When both stimuli are speech, the right ear has 
direct access to the language-processing mechanism on the left side of the 
head. Meanwhile the left-ear stliralus reaches the right hemisphere and must 
then cross over to the left hemisphere via connecting fibers in order to under- 
go complete linguistic decoding. During this delay, there may be a decay in 
the clarity of the Information, or the stimulus. might undergo distortion dur- 
ing transmission across the connecting fibers. An analogous argument can be 
made for the case where both stimuli are nonspeech. The left-ear stimulus 
has direct access to the "nonspeech" functions of the right hemisphere, and 
so on. While this account is somewhat oversimplified for our purposes today, 
it does retain the basic features of the widely accepted Klmura model. 
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Previous dlchotlc listening studies have retained the same experimental 
paradigm. They used speech stimuli in one condition and obtained a given set 
of results. They then used nonspeech stimuli in another condition and obtained 
a contrasting set of results. In the work I will discuss today, ye have used 
a very different strategy. We have used only speech stimuli. But we have re- 
quired subjects to track a linguistic dimension in one condition^ and a non- 
linguistic dimension of the same stimuli in another condition. 

Method 

Stimuli . The stimuli were the consonant-vowel (CV) syllables /bx-y dae» 
gae/. Each had three pitch levels: high, medium , and low fundamental fre- 
quency. Thus there were nine stimuli in all: /bae/-hlghy /b^ /-medium, 
/b»/-low, /d«/-high/ d2e/-medium9 /d»/-low, /ga&/-hlghy /gaeZ-medium, 
/g^/'low. They were synthesized on the parallel resonance synthesizer at 
the Haskins Laboratories. All syllables were 300 msec in duration and had 
identical intensity envelopes. 

The /b.3t/'s» /d^/'8,and /g^e/'s differed from each other only in those 
cues known to be important for discriminating among voiced stop consonants. 
These cues are the direction and extent of the second (Liberman et al^j, 1954; 
Delattre et al.» 1955) and third formant transitions (Harris et al.» 1958). 
Stop consonants were selected to represent the linguistic dimension since 
they are the most highly encoded of all speech sounds (Liberman et al., 1967). 

The highs y mediums » and lows differed only in their fundamental frequency. 
Each had a falling pitch contour » but began and ended at nonover lapping fre- 
quency values. They began at 166» 130» and 96 Hz» r^-^spectively, and each fell 
10 Hz. Fundamental frequency was selected to represent the nonlinguistic di- 
mension since it provides little or no linguistic information at the phoneme 
level in English. 

To summarize: the nine stimuli were classifiable according to two dimen- 
sions: a linguistic dimension (stop consonants) and a nonlinguistic dimension 
(fundamental frequency). Both dimensions were highly discriminable, as shown 
by the appropriate pre-tests. 

Tapes . Dlchotlc tapes were prepared on the pulse code modulation system 
at Haskius. This system enables the experimenter to line up the onsets of 
dlchotlc stimuli with an accuracy of 1/2 msec. The stimulus pairs were varied 
in relative onset time. Sometimes the left-ear stimulus began first by 50 
msec; on other trials the right-ear stimulus began first by 50 msec; and on 
remaining trials both stimuli began at the same time. 

Procedures . The subject's task was to determine which stimulus began 
first on each trial. Thus» he had to make a temporal order judgment (TOJ). 
There were two conditions. 1) Linguistic Task : subjects had to report which 
stop consonant began first, /b/, /d/, or /g/. 2) Nonlinguistic Task: sub- 
jects had to report the pitch level of the leading stimulus, high, medium, 
or low. The same stimulus tapes were used for both conditions. All 16 sub- 
jects performed both tasks. They were right-handed, native English speakers 
and had no history of hearing trouble. All the appropriate counterbalancing 
procedures were observed, with respect both to test order and to the arrange- 
ment of items on the tape. 
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Results and Discussion 



Linguistic Task > When subjects had to determine which stop consonant led, 
there was a right-ear advantage. That is, on those trials where the right-ear 
stimulus led, subjects were 41% correct In judging temporal order; on those 
trials where the left-ear stimulus led, they were 34% correct • Thus there was 
a 7% net advantage in favor of the right ear. 

Nonlinguistic Task > When subjects had to determine the pitch on those 
c:4uls where the left-ear stimulus led, subjects were 53% correct, while they 
were only 44% correct when the right-ear stimulus led. Thus there was a net 
9% advantage in favor of the left ear. The results for both conditions are 
summarized in Figure 1. 1 

Note that we have used the same stimuli in both tasks. Therefore the 
ear advantages could not have been determined by the nature of the stimuli. 
Instead it was the nature of the task requirements that determined the direc- 
tion of the ear advantage: when subjects had to target for the nonlinguis- 
tic dimension of the same stimuli there was a left-ear advantage. These re- 
sults are compatible with those of previous dichotic listening studies that 
used speech and nonspeech stimuli in separate conditions. Yet they go on to 
suggest that different processing mechanisms are involved in tracking linguis- 
tic and nonlinguistic dimensions of the same acoustic stimuli. 

Despite the differences in ear advantage between the two tasks, the ef- 
fect was not statistically significant. Perhaps the presence of variation in 
the irrelevant dimension attenuated the magnitiide of these ear-advantage re- 
sults. In order to study this possibility, we are currently retesting the 
same subjects. Agjain they judge tlie temporal order of stops in the Linguis- 
tic Task and fundamental frequency in the Nonlinguistic Task. However, the 
target dimension is the only one that varies. Hopefully, the ear-advantage 
data will be more sizeable in this sit'^ation. 

There is another way to look at the ear-advantage data of the present 
experiment. Given that a subject had a particular value of an ear advantage 
on the Linguistic Task, did his score move "leftward" on the Nonlinguistic Task? 
The answer is yes: 12 subjects moved leftward, 3 moved rightward, and 1 showed 
no change. This shift in ear advantage was significant as shown by the Task x 
Ear interaction term In an analysis of variance (F » 4.76, p<.05). 

There was another finding of considerable interest. Let's put the whole 
issue of ear advantage aside. Instead, consider over-all performance levels 
for the two tasks. Performance was better on the Nonlinguistic Task (49% 
correct) than on the Linguistic Task (38% correct) (F = 13.27, p<.005). 
This is what we would expect if an additional processor is needed in order to 
decode linguistic information. Both tasks require judgment of temporal order. 
However, the stimuli in the Linguistic Task may require more complicated analy- 
sis than do these same stimuli in the Nonlinguistic Task. These task dif- 
ferences support the notion that a special decoder is needed to handle lin- 
guistic information. 

The specialized decoder notion receives additional support from some 
recent experiments in which we used a different experimental paradigm. Each 
trial consisted of a single binaural stimulus that subjects had to identify. 
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In the Linguistic Task they had to identify which stop consonant had occurred, 
while in the Nonlinguistic Task they had to identify which fundamental fre- 
quency had occurred. Our strategy was the same as in the present experiment: 
we used the aame acoustic stimuli but required subjects to track different 
dimensions of these stimuli in the two tasks. Again, we obtained task differ- 
ences, this time in terms of reaction time (Da> and Wood, 1971) and neural 
activity (Wood, Goff, and Day, 1971). 

To summarize the present experiment: subjects judged the temporal order 
of dichotlc stimuli that varied along a linguistic and a nonlinguistic dlapn- 
sion. When subjects had to target for the linguistic dimension, there was a 
right-ear advantage. When they had to target for the nonlinguistic dimension 
there was a left-ear advantage. This shift in ear advantage between the two 
tasks was significant. Finally, over-all performance was better on the Non- 
linguistic Task. These results, collectively, suggest that there are different 
processing mechanisms for llngvistic and nonlinguistic^ information. 
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We plan to extend our study to native speakers of tone languages such as Thai 
since pitch level is a linguistic dimension in these languages. 



Dlchotlc Backward Masking of Complex Sounds* 



C.J. Darwin 

Hasklns Laboratories, New Haven 

ABSTRACT 

In the first experiment subjects Identified a consonant- 
vowel syllable presented dlchotlcally with a known masking sound 
at a stimulus onset asynchrony of 60 msec. When the mask 
followed the target syllable, perception of place of articulation 
of the consonant was Impaired more when the mask was a different 
consonant-vowel syllable than when It was either a steady-state 
vowel or a nonspeech timbre. Perception was disturbed less when 
the mask preceded the target, and the amount of disruption was 
Independent of which mask was used. Greater backward than forward 
masking was also found In the second experiment for the Identifi- 
cation of complex sounds which differed In an Initial change In 
pitch. These experiments suggest that the extraction of complex 
auditory features from a target can be disrupted by the subsequent 
dlchotlc presentation of a sound sharing certain features with 
the target. 

The traditional task In experiments on the temporal course of auditory 
masking has been the detection of a target presented In close temporal proximity 
to a mask. This paradigm has shown only small effects when target and mask 
are presented to opposite ears (llchotlcally) . Moreover, these effects have 
been founc* only over very brief stimulus-mask Intervals. Elliott (1962), for 
example, found virtually no forward masking of a brief tone by contralateral 
white noise, and only slight backward masking extending out to an Inters tlmulus 
Interval of about 15 msec. 

Recently Studdert-Kennedy , Shankweller, and Schulman (1970) have reported 
an experiment requiring Identification of two stop-consonant syllables presented 
dlchotlcally with a temporal offset between them. They found that for offsets 
between about 15 and 120 msec the lagging syllable was reported more accurately 
than the leading syllable. Their result has since been confirmed both in the 
original paradigm (Berlin et al., 1970; Lowe et al., 1970) and in a slightly 
different paradigm in which only one sound has to be reported on a single 
trial (Kirstein, 1970; 1971). No advantage for the lagging over the leading 
sound, however, was found in binaural presentation (with both syllables coming 
to both ears) even when the duration of the vowel portion of each syllable was 
drastically curtailed to eliminate temporal overlap between the two sounds 
(Porter, 1971). Such curtailing did not influence the dlchotlc effect. 
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In terms of masking, these experiments have shown that under dichotic 
presentation stop-vowel syllables are more effective as mutual backward than 
as mutual forward maskers, whereas under binaural presentation, provided they 
do not temporally overlap, any masking that occurs is symmetrical. 

In the visual modality, dichoptic masking is essentially a contour inter- 
action (Schiller, 1965; Kahneman, 1968), which is asymmetrical so that back- 
ward masking is greater than forward. This asymmetry supports theories which 
emphasize the interruption of perceptual processes by the mask, rather than 
a temporal summation of mask and target (Kahneman, 1968; Spencer and Shuntich, 
1970). A similar explanation seems appropriate for the auditory case (Studdert- 
Kennedy et al., 1970), although for stop-vowel syllables the effect is confined 
to dichotic presentation, whereas in vision monoptic contour interactions can 
be obtained (Schiller, 1965). 

The present study pursues the analogy between dichoptic and dichotic mask- 
ing. In the auditory experiments reviewed above it is not clear whether the 
superior backward over forward masking is confined to a particular type of 
mask, since only syllables have been used to mask syllables. The first ex- 
periment examines the relative extent of forward and backward masking for a 
number of different masks on a stop-vowel target set. 

EXPERIMENT I 

The masks used in this experiment were chosen to have certain properties 
in common with the target set. Three were speech and the fourth a nonspeech 
timbre. The three speech sounds were (1) a steady-state vowel different from 
that used in the target syllables, (2) the same vowel as used in the target 
syllables, and (3) a stop-vowel syllable with the same vowel as the targets 
but a different stop consonant. 

Method 

The targets used in this experiment were the four stop-vowel syllables 
/be , de, p€, t£ /. These four consonants give two values each on the tradi- 
tional phonetic dimensions of place of articulation anf voicing. The four 
masks were /g£, Z» 9/ and a nonspeech steady-state timbre, which had three 
formants at 894, 2910, and 3698 Hz, respectively. The two steady-state vowel 
masks and the five syllables were all highly intelligible. All the sounds 
were synthesized with three formants on the Haskins Parallel Formant Synthesizer. 
Each sound lasted 100 msec, and all the sounds had the same intonation contour 
and were equated for peak amplitude on a VU meter. On each trial of the ex- 
periment a subject heard one of the target sounds in one ear and one of the 
masks in the other. He always knew which mask would occur since this was held 
constant over a block of forty-eight trials and was played to him before each 
block, but he did not know into which ear the target would come. His task 
was simply to identify which of the four targets had been presented; he did 
not have to say into which ear it had come. The sounds on the two ears were 
always temporally offset by 60 msec. Whether the target or the mask led was 
randomly determined with the restriction that within each block of forty-eight 
trials each target item led six times and lagged six times. Sixteen subjects 
each took eight blocks of forty-eight trials in a Latin square design which 
counterbalanced the order in which the four masks wete heard. The subjects 
were given a binaural demonstration of the set of target items before taking 
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the dichotic test* Before each block the mask for that block was played 
three times binaurally* 

Results 

Three different scoring methods were used: (1) the response had to be 
entirely correct (both place of articulation and voicing), (2) only place of 
articulation h^id to be correct, and (3) only voicing had to be correct. The 
results according to these three methods are shown in Figure 1. The slope 
of each line indicates the difference between the target leading and target 
lagging conditions for the various masks. A line with a positive slope 
indicates that the target is better perceived when it lags the mask than when 
it leads it. 

Look first at the results where both place of articulation and voicing 
had to be correct* Analysis of variance on this data showed a significant 
interaction of the lead/lag factor with mask [F(3,105) » 3.98; p< .01]. How- 
evexf, since an analysis of variance on the results for place of articulation 
and voicing separately showed a significant difference between these two features 
for the interaction of lead/iag and mask [F(3,45) « 3.16; p< .05] as well as 
a significant interaction between the feature analyzed and lead/lag condition 
IF(1,15) = 23.8; p< .001], the results will now be described separately for 
these two features. 

For place of articulation, as with both features combined, there was a 
significant interaction of mask with whether the target led or lagged the mask 
IF(3,45) = 12.5; p< .001]. However, as is clear from the iigure, this inter- 
action is mainly due to the case when the target leads the mask (i.e., to the 
backward masking case). This was confirmed in analysis of variance which showed 
a highly significant effect of mask on a preceding target [F(3,45) » 18.6; 
p< .001], but only slight variation when the target follows the mask [F(3,45) = 
2.75; .1> p> .05]. Thus for perception of place of articulation the amount 
of forward masking is virtually independent of the mask, but the amount of 
backward masking is much greater when the mask is another stop-vowel syllable 
than when it is one of the other masks (p<.001). However, the three steady- 
state masks do show significantly greater backward than forward masking (p< .001) 
although the amount of backward masking is vory much less than for /gt/» 

For the extraction of voicing, however, there was no overall advantage 
for the lagging over the leading target (F<1.0) and only a slight interaction 
of lead/lag condition with ma^k [F(3,45) » 2.46; .l>p>.05]. Thus the per- 
ception of voicing shows no more backward than forward masking for the masks 
used here. 

. In summary this experiment shows that for stop-vowel syllables dichotically 
opposed by a mask at temporal offsets of i 60 msec: (1) forward masking is 
roughly constant for the four masks used, for both place of articulation and 
voicing; (2) backward masking is greater than forward for place of articulation 
but not for voicing for all the masks; but (3) this difference is considerably 
greater when the mask is another stop-vowel syllable than when it is the same 
vowel, a different vowel, or a nonspeech timbre; (A) these last three masks do 
not differ significantly in any condition. 
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Discussion 



The amount of backward masking, at least for the perception of place of 
articulation, Is clearly dependent on the mask used. D.lchotlc masking Is thus 
a potentially useful tool for describing features In auditory perception. The 
sharp discontinuity between the effects of the three steady-state masks and 
the /gC / mask argues against any general continuum of similarity being important, 
for If it were we might have expected the /£/ mask to have been closer in its 
effect to the /g% / mask. Rather, we are led to suppose that the /gC/ mask 
contains specific features which are particularly effective at interrupting 
the perception of the preceding target. This interpretation is strengthened 
by the absence of any mask specificity in the forward masking case, although 
this may be at least partly due to the very high performance leaving little 
room for improvement. 

Two more points require discussion: the slight, though consistently 
greater, effect of backward over forward masking for the three steady-state 
masks and the absence of any differences either between masks or between the 
forward and backward conditions for the perception of voicing. The first 
point may be attributable to some unspeclfic auditory effect or perhaps may 
not even be specific to the auditory modality. A kick on the shins may be an 
effective backward mask to this extent. The effect is quite small and will 
probably be difficult to investigate. The absence of any interesting effects 
in the perception of voicing may reflect the very different acoustic cues 
underlying the perception of voicing and of place of articulation. For voicing, 
at least in this experiment » the detection of some aspiration at the beginning 
of the stimulus would give sufficient information, whereas for place of artic- 
ulation detailed knowledge of the slope of rapid formant transitions is required. 
The 'extraction of this latter information mr^y be particularly sensitive to dis- 
ruption. 

This experiment alone cannot decide whether extraction of the acoustic 
parameters, on which the decision concerning place of articulation is based, 
is being disturbed or whether it is rather some purely linguistic process 
such as the relation of these acoustic features to a linguistic framework. 
To distinguish between these two hypotheses the next experiment looks at 
backward masking for stimuli which, like stop-vowel syllables, are distinguished 
by a rapidly changing initial section, but which are not perceived as falling 
into different phonemic* categories* 

EXPERIMENT II 

This experiment uses a paradigm introduced by Klrsteln (1970). No a 
priori distinction is made between target and mask» both being drawn from the 
same stimulus set. The subject attends to one ear and is asked to recall the 
stimulus presented there. 

Method 

Three different sounds were used. They differed in their fundamental fre- 
quency contours which are Illustrated in Figure 2. These pitch contours were 
carried on the steady vowel /£/• Dlchotlc pairs were made up using the Raskins 
Parallel Formant Synthesizer and a special computer program (Mattlngly, 1968) 
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which ensured perfect tinlng of the signals on the tape's two tracks. On 
each trial a subject heard two pitch contours, one in either ear. They were 
either simultaneous or offset by i 25 msec. Subjects attended to one ear for 
a block of trials and were instructed to identify only the sound that was 
presented to that ear. They were given training in identifying the three 
sounds with the first three digits. Half the pairs of sounds they heard were 
simultaneous and half were temporally offset. Twelve right-handed subjects 
took the experiment in a procedure which counterbalanced ears and attention. 



TABLE 1 

Mean Percents Correct in Experiment II According to Asynchrony 
of the Reported Stimulus 



Asynchrony of Reported Stimulus 
Sisiultaneous Leading Lagging 
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29.5 


37.8 


AO. 9 


A8.6 


Total 


38.5 


38.7 


32. A 


35.A 


AA.8 


A6.1 



Results 

The results are tabulated (Table 1) in terms of the asynchrony of the 
reported stimulus. Thus, if the subject were presented with stimulus 1 to his 
left ear 25 msec ahead of stimulus 2 to his rl^ht and, though asked to report 
the left ear, in fact wrote "2,^* a correct response would have been recorded 
for the right-ear-lagging — attend-left cell. There was a clear advantage for 
the lagging over the leading condition irrespective of ear or attention con- 
dition (twelve subjects for, none against). Subjects were generally poor at 
selecting the requested ear though there was some indication that selective 
attention was easier for the staggered pairs than for the simultaneous (p4.1). 
There was no difference between the ears In either the simultaneous or the 
staggered condition (p>.l). 

Discussion 

As in the first experiment we find here greater backward than forward 
dlchotlc masking for sounds which are distinguished by a rapidly changing in- 
itial portion. In the first experiment rapidly' changing formant transitions 
cued the place of articulation distinction in stops, whereas in this experiment 
the sounds have been distinguished by changes in fundamental frequency which 
do not cue a phonemic distinction. Parsimony suggests that explanations for 
these effects should be sought at a purely auditory level of analysis rather 
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than supposing that separate explanations are required for both speech and 
nonspeech sounds. 

Two brief comments on subsidiary results of the second experiment* First, 
the slightly, more efficient selective attention under staggered than under 
simultaneous conditions bears out a suggestion by Treisman and Riley (1969) 
to that effect. Second, the absence of any ear difference here contrasts 
in an interesting way with Haggard and Parkinson's (1971) finding that when 
rapid pitch changes similar to the ones used here cue the voiced/voiceless 
distinction in stops (Haggard et al. , 1970) there is an advantage for the 
right ear under dichotic presentation. The right-ear advantage is thus deter- 
mined by the use to which acoustic information is put rather than by the 
presence of particular acoustic features (Darwin, 1971; Haggard and Parkinson, 
1971) . 

Both experiments reported here have used dichotic presentation. As men- 
tioned in the introduction, the superiority of backward over forward masking 
for stop-vowel syllables by similar syllables is not found for monaural pre- 
sentation (Porter, 1971). A related finding is that by Massaro (1970), who 
finds slightly larger dichotic than monotic backward masking for the identi- 
fication of a pure tone followed by a longer masking tone. This greater 
effectiveness for dichotic over monotic prespntation may reflect a segmentation 
problem faced by the auditory system in determining whether interruption of the 
preceding signal should occur or whether a second signal should be treated as 
part of the same perceptual sequence. Misplaced interruptions would be restrict 
ed to a minimum, at least in natural situations, if sounds from the same source 
were treated without interruption. Spatial location could provide a very re- 
liable criterion for determining whether temporally distinct sounds originated 
from a common source. Spatial location has the added advantage that at least 
its directional aspect has neurophysiological correlates at a very peripheral 
level of the auditory system. This information is thus potentially available 
for guiding "the sequential analysis of •the auditory input at higher levels. 
This may not be the only criterion, and indeed Massaro's experiments with pure 
tones show appreciable monotic backward masking. But different processes 
may be operating for simple and complex stimuli, since Massaro also finds back- 
ward masking for pure tones to be relatively independent of the similarity of 
test and masking tones. 
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ABSTRACT 



On the Nature of Categorical Perception of Speech Sounds 

David Bob Plsonl^ 

Hasklns Laboratories , New Haven 

Current theories of speech perception emphasize that the perception of 
speech sounds may Involve processes that are In some way basically different 
from the processes involved In the perception of other sounds. One of the 
findings ^Ich has been cited as evidence for a special mode of perception Is 
the ^rences In perception between sjnathetlc stop consonants and steady-state 
vowel;.. Stop consonants have been found to be perceived in a categorical mode, 
unlike other auditory stimuli. Discrimination is limited by absolute identi- 
fication. Listeners are able to discriminate stimuli drawn from different 
phonetic categories but cannot discriminate stimuli drawn from the same pho- 
netic category, even though the acoustic distance between stimuli is compar- 
able. On the other hand, steady-state vowels have been found to be perceived 
continuously. Discrimination is Independent of category assignment. Listeners 
are able to discriminate many more differences than would be predicted on the 
basis of absolute identification. 

The primary goal of the present investigation was to examine the differ- 
ences between categorical and continuous perception and to evaluate three differ- 
ent explanations for the phenomena of categorical perception. Six experiments 
dealing with the identification and discrimination of synthetic speech sounds 
were conducted to determine the nature of categorical perception. The first 
experiment replicated the original findings on the differences in perception 
between consonants and vowels reported by investigators at Hasklns Laboratories. 
Perception of stop consonants was found to be "nearly categorical" in the sense 
that listeners tend to discriminate pairs of stimuli only to the extent that they 
identify them as different. Perception of steady-state vowels was found to be 
more "nearly continuous" in the sense that the same listeners discriminate many 
more Intraphonemlc differences than they identify absolutely. 

The second experiment attempted to assess the effects of discrimination 
training with non-speech stimuli on categorical perception. The results indicated 
that there were large individual differences among Ss and that no definite con- 
clusions could be drawn about the effects of discrimination training in producing 
categorical perception with non-speech stimuli. 

The third experiment considered an explanation of categorical perception in 
terms of the auditory and phonetic processes Involved in speech discrimination 
tasks. It was found that steady-state vowels tend to be perceived more categori- 
cally at brief '^stimulus durations. The results also confirmed predictions derived 
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from a model proposed by Fujisaki which suggested that auditory short-term memory 
may be involved in speech discrimination. 

The fourth and fifth experiments were concerned with comparing a new dis- 
crimination procedure, the four-interval test of paired similarity (4IAXX with 
the traditional ABX discrimination test. It was found that substantial differ- 
ences In discrimination may be obtained with the 4IAX procedure as compared with 
the ABX for vowels, while less marked differences in discrimination may be ob- 
tained with consonants. 

The sixth experiment tested the hypothesis that consonants and vowels differ 
in the degree to which auditory short-term memory is employed in their discrimin- 
ation. The results of a delayed comparison recognition memory task indicated" 
that accuracy of discrimination for vowels both within and between phoneme bound- 
aries was related to the magnitude of the comparison interval. In contrast, dis- 
crimination of stop consonants remained relatively stableboth within and between 
phoneme boundaries. 

The results of this investigation suggested that the major differences 
between categorically and continuously perceived speech stimuli are related to 
the differential availability of auditory short-term memory for the acoustic 
cues distinguishing different classes of speech sounds. For highly encoded 
speech sounds such as stop consonants, within-category discrimination is so 
poor as to suggest that information other than a binding phonetic categorization 
is unavailable to the listener for use in discrimination. 
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ERRATUM 



Hasklns Laboratories Status Report on Speech Research, SR-24 (1971) 



Letter Confusions and Reversals of Sequence in the Beginning Reader: Implica- 
tions for Orton's Theory of Developmental Dyslexia. 

Isabelle Y. Liberman, Donald Shankweiler, Charles Orlando, Katherine S. Harris, 
and Fredericka B. Berti. 



A computational error requires correction of Table III and minor changes 
in the text. The error led to underestimation of the error rate for other con- 
sonants (OC) because the number of opportunities for error had been wrongly cal- 
culated. In the column of Table III headed "Other Consonant," the opportunities 
should be 2736 and the percent should be 16.3. 

In the text, two changes are required. (1) On page 25, the first sentence 
should be amended to read as follows: "Reversals of orientation (RO) have a 
greater relative frequency of occurrence than sequence reversals (RS) , but less 
than other consonant errors (OC).^" (2) On page 27 in the first paragraph of 
the discussion, the third sentence should be changed to read as follows: "Viewed 
in terms of opportunities for error, RO's occurred less frequently than other 
consonant errors." 
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